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ABSTRACT 

This document contains a brief report and project 
materials from the Tech Prep Initiative, which forged a partnership 
of the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, the Wisconsin 
Technical College System, and the University of Wisconsin System to 
provide an articulated avenue of study that moves a student through 
high school and into a technical college to an associate degree. The 
report describes how the Tech Prep/School-to-Work Leadership Group 
and the Tech Prep State Management Team initiated an Integrated and 
Applied Curricula Development Project for grades 11-14 through the 
University of Wisconsin-Stout. It describes second-year project 
activities, including provision of information, technical assistance, 
and workshops to help expand team .members ' competency in integrated 
and applied curriculum development, alternative instructional 
techniques, and authentic assessment. Teacher educators and 
administrators were included and were encouraged to become more 
involved in these initiatives. Databases were created to include 
cadre members, sample tasks, curriculum materials, and assessment 
information. This report includes the workshop instructional 
materials, examplf j of the curriculum developed, questionnaires, 
quizzes, and workshop assessment instruments. (KC) 
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Ahstract 



The Tech Prep Initiative forged a partnership between the Wisconsin Department of 
Public Instruction (DPI), the Wisconsin Technical College System (WTCS) and the 
University of Wisconsin System (UW). Tech Prep required this partnership to provide an 
articulated avenue of study that moved a student through high school, into technical 
college, culminating with an Associate Degree. The UW system is an important 
participant because some Tech Prep students want to enter four year college programs 
and others want to transfer their associate degree credits to a B.S. degree program. The 
curricular component of Tech Prep called for instructional tasks, steeped in realism and 
authenticity, that appropriately prepare students for careers in technical occupations. 

Working in concert with this partnership, the Tech Prep/School-To- Work Leadership 
Group and the Tech Prep State Management Team initiated an Integrated and Applied 
Curricula Development Project for Grades 1 1-14. UW-Stout was selected as contractor 
for the first and second year of this project. The School-To-Work Curriculum/Staff 
Development Work Team advised and guided the UW-Stout team throughout the 
planning and execution of various activities related to the first and second year of this 
project. 

In the second year of this project, the mission was to provide information, technical 
assistance, and workshops to help expand team members' competency in integrated and 
applied curricula development, alternative instructional techniques, and authentic 
assessment. Teacher educators and administrators were included and were encouraged to 
become more involved in these initiatives being undertaken by DPI and WTCS. Data 
bases were created to include cadre members, sample tasks, curriculum materials and 
assessment information. 

This report addresses the findings, conclusions, and recommendations of a project that 
was funded to assist in the continuation of leadership training of the high school and 
technical college educator teams participating in the integrated and applied curricula 
project. 



Integrated and Annlied Curricula Project 
Year Two Final Report 



Background 

There have been numerous projects and activities associated with Wisconsin's Tech Prep 
Initiative (Wisconsin Statute 1 18.34). Sixteen local consortia are structured around the 
technical college boundaries with each consortium made up of the technical college and 
the K-12 school districts within each corresponding boundary. Leadership in the 
consortium is provided by a Tech Prep/School-To- Work council composed of 
representatives from the technical college, K-12 districts, business and industry, labor, 
parents and the community. 

The School-To- Work Leadership Group (STWLG) composed of two representatives 
from each consortium, one from the technical college and one representing K-12 
educators, has also been formed to offer advice to the Tech Prep State Management Team 
(TPSMT). The TPSMT emulates the spirit of Tech Prep and is made up of 
representatives from the Department of Public Instruction (DPI), the Wisconsin Technical 
College System (WTCS), and the University of Wisconsin System. 

These leadership groups, at local and state level, have been charged with the 
responsibility to design and implement the Tech Prep initiative throughout Wisconsin. 
Part of that initiative is to develop, implement and assess integrated and applied curricula 
for grades 11-14. 

In 1993, the University of Wisconsin-Stout was named as the contractor to carry out the 
initial phases of the Integrated and Applied Curricula Project. Important activities taken 
to initiate and aid in the implementation of integrated and applied curricula included the 
following: 

Wisconsin Learner Goal s and Outcom es Conferences 1994: over 500 teachers, 
administrators and counselors attended two conferences where they were 
introduced to integrated and applied curricula, authentic task development and 
authentic assessment processes. From this pool of participants, educator teams 
were formed to participate in Integrated and Applied Curricula Project activities. 
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Mini-grants: participants attending the initial workshops were made aware of 
mini-grants to encourage local school district teams to implement one or more of 
the task activities developed at the workshops. Twenty-six mini-grants of $500 
each, were awarded to schools in all sixteen consortiums in Wisconsin. 

Technical Assistance Visits: 12 of the 16 consortiums requested and received 
personal technical assistance in the Spring of 1994. 

Integrated and Applied Summer Conference 1994: educator teams representing all 
16 Tech Prep consortiums attended a four-day conference at UW-Stout. The 
primary goals of the conference were to train the 148 participants to becomes 
leaders in their districts and train other teams in implementing integrated and 
applied curriculum. 

Evaluations of these activities can be found in the final report, Wisconsin Integrated 
and Applied Curricula Project Year One: 1993-1994: 

Purpose 

The purpose of the project in year two was to continue the leadership training of the 
high school and technical college educator teams by providing information, technical 
assistance, and workshops to expand their competency in integrated and applied 
curriculum development, alternative instructional techniques and authentic assessment. 

Goals and Objectives 

Goals for the project were designed by the State Office of School-To-Work. Input 
devices included evaluations from the 1994 conference, suggestions from STWLG 
members, the state steering committee, state staff from DPI and WTCS, and UW-Project 
Staff. Th". partnership between DPI, WTCS and UW continued to prove beneficial in the 
design of project scope and specific activities. 

Summary of Goals and Objectives 
Goal 1 

Continue to develop the leadership and facilitator skills of the consortia teams 
that have been identified through the Integrated and Applied Curriculum Project, 
Year 1. 



Goal 2 

Strengthen the Tech Prep partnership between DPI, WTCS, and UW-System. 
Involve teacher educators with local consortia staff development efforts. 

Goal 3 

Network activities between the trainers, Tech Prep consortia, CESA districts, 
school systems, and technical colleges. Share information and successes through 
personal contact, newsletters and technical assistance. 

Goal 4 

Facilitate the development of a database that identifies cadre members and their 
expertise. Serve as a developer and clearinghouse for oiher databases and 
materials. 

Project Activities-Year Two 

Needs Assessment 1994 

A detailed needs assessment survey was conducted in the fall 1994. All team members 
participating in the 1994 conference were polled; 45 people responded. This survey 
provided more information about what activities UW-Stout could provide to help the 
teams implement integrated and applied curricula; what additional competencies, skills, 
and knowledge were needed; and what barriers the teams faced when trying to use or 
implement integrated and applied curricula. The survey asked team members the 
following questions: 

1. What activities can the integrated/applied project (UW-Stout) provide to help 
you implement your action plan? 

X^What additional competencies, skills, and knowledge do you need to develop 
in order to prepare and use integrated/applied curriculum materials? 

3. What barriers do you face when you try to use or implement integrated and 
applied curriculum materials? 

Of the 45 questionnaires returned, many had very detailed responses. Project activities 
were modified based on the needs assessment. These changes included adding the 
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Administrators' Workshops and designing new content and structure for the 1995 
Summer Conference. Appendix A includes written responses from the needs assessment 
survey. 

Teacher Ed ucators Workshop 

On January 26, 1995 a workshop was held to increase knowledge among University of 
Wisconsin teacher educators regarding the School-To- Work Opportunities Act and its 
impact on the state's educational system. Three objectives were identified for the 
workshop: 

1) Examine the role of the state educational agencies in the School-to- Work system. 

2) Recognize the implications that School-To- Work has on teacher education programs. 

3) Develop strategies that teacher education programs can implement to sustain School- 

To- Work initiatives. 

Over 30 teacher educators attended the workshop. The agenda, workshop evaluation, and 
results of a follow-up survey are found in Appendix B. 

Administrators' Workshop: 

Summer conference evaluations and needs assessment surveys provided ample support 
for involving administrators at the local and district level in the integrated and applied 
curricula efforts and School-To- Work initiatives. Teachers in the process of 
implementing integrated and applied curricula, indicated they needed their administrators 
to be more aware and supportive of integrated and applied curricula. As a response to 
this need, three separate workshops were held in Toman, Brookfield, and Appleton in 
March and May of 1995 with over 80 administrators participating. 

The goal of each workshop was to develop administrative strategies to help teachers 
implement integrated and applied curriculum and overcome barriers limiting effective 
administration of School-To-Work activities. Objectives were as follows: 

1) Examine the vision of Wisconsin's School-To- Work transition plan and identify 
specific areas of concern to administrators. 

2) Develop specific action plans that address administrative barriers identified by teachers 
who are implementing integrated and applied curriculum. 
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3) Develop action plans that address specific issues related to administration of School- 
To- Work and integrated and applied curriculum. 

Results of the action plans were shared with the team members at the 1995 Summer 
Conference during a panel discussion with administrators. An agenda, synopsis and 
results of evaluations from the March and May workshops can be found in Appendix C. 

Newsletters 

Developed as a tool for communicating with teachers, administrators, and other 
professionals interested in integrated and applied curricula, four newsletters (each with a 
circulation of more than 850) were distributed in year two of the project. The newsletters 
contained information about upcoming events, resources, and current commentary about 
integrated and applied curricula. Teachers, administrators, CESA representatives, teacher 
educators, college deans, and state administrators were on the mailing list. The four 
newsletters from 1994-1995 are found in Appendix D. 

Database: 

Started in 1995, the database is designed to provide current informational resources to 
team members, CESAs, and technical colleges. Information includes resource people, 
exemplary activities, written text (articles, books, etc.) and innovative schools. Data was 
compiled from surveys sent to recipients of the newsletter, various literature searches and 
information from education information centers across the nation. The database is 
expected to be a useful source of information that can be continually updated and 
disseminated to interested parties. Samples of the resources found on the data base can 
be found in Appendix E. 

Business and Industry Field Experience 

A field experience in business and industry was offered to interested educators. The field 
experience was designed to involve educators directly in business and industry so they 
can learn first-hand what skills are called for in today's workplace and take this 
experience back to the school environment. Educators were asked to identify authentic 
tasks and to determine applications for their subject area or program. One or two hours 
of university credit was offered. 

The work assignments could take on one of several forms. On one end of the spectrum 
was the job shadowing format where educators would observe one or more workers and 
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identify common tasks they do as well as the types of information and technology used in 
completing their work. Or, educators could actually take on the job for practical 
experience and application. It was expected, participants would find their field 
experience involved a level in-between shadowing and actually doing the job. 

In order to complete the field experience assignment, students needed to submit a daily 
journal, list of common tasks observed, an identification of how their subject matter area 
or program relates to at least some of these tasks, and a brief action plan for making use 
of the information acquired. Sample reports are in Appendix F. 

Participants must "work" in a company for 40 hours for one credit hour and 80 hours for 
two credit hours. They must find their own company to work with. 

Sixteen people expressed an interest in the summer program and 12 registered for 1 or 2 
hours of credit. Tuition waivers were given to all students associated with the integrated 
and applied curricula project 

School-To-Work Survey 

In May of 1995, surveys were sent to Wisconsin high school principals to evaluate the 
level and extent of School-To- Work activities taking place in the state school districts. 
Over 130 of the 300 surveys were returned. The extensive survey asked the respondents 
to inventory and categorize the following major activities in their districts: 

1) School-To- Work components: aptitude assessment, career portfolios, co-op 
programs., etc. 

2) Curriculum Development Strategies: block scheduling, team teaching, 
business/industry partnerships, etc. 

3) Career Guidance: career maps, career clusters, etc. 

4) Specific questions about school district, teacher involvement, satisfaction with 
changes, etc. 

Interpretation of the survey results is in progress. 

Integrated and Applied Summer Conference 1995: 

The content and format of the summer conference were designed based on three input 
devices: 1) evaluations from the 1994 Summer Conference participants; 2) the needs 
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assessment survey and; 3) a separate conference survey asking team members for topic 
and presentation ideas. From these sources, it was clear participants wanted a goal- 
oriented, applied conference, with plenty of time to work with their teams. After an 
outline of the agenda and the conference task had been developed, they were mailed to 
the School-To-Work Leadership Group members and DPI/WTCS for review and 
comments. Recommendations were made by committee members to include a workshop 
about WIDS (Wisconsin Instructional Design System) and this was added to the 
conference agenda. 

For the three-day conference and for completing the conference tasks, participants were 
eligible to receive one graduate credit from the University of Wisconsin-Stout, provided 
they pay a segregated student fee of $16.49. As an alternative, participants were eligible 
to receive 30 DPI Equivalency Clock Hours. 

The conference was held at UW-Stout June 27-29, 1995. Ninety-three people attended 
the conference which was down from the 148 count at the 1994 conference. Of the 93 
participants, 58 had attended the 1994 conference. 

The following is a listing of the technical colleges and the numbers of participants from 
each consortium. A listing of all school participants who attended the June 1995 
conference is in Appendix G. 

District Number of Participants 



1. Gateway 27 

2. Blackhawk 0 

3. Southwest Wisconsin 6 

4. Madison Area 10 

5. Moraine Park 4 

6. Milwaukee Area 24 

7. Waukesha Co. 4 

8. Western Wisconsin 9 

9. Mid-State 0 

10. Fox Valley 4 

11. Lakeshore 0 

12. Northeast Wisconsin 0 
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13. Northcentral 

14. Chippewa Valley 

15. Wisconsin Indianhead 

16. NicoletArea 



1 



3 



1 



0 



The main goal of the conference was to help team members improve their expertise in 
integrated and applied curricula and provide them with tools to train others. Twenty 
different workshops and/or general sessions were offered. Four open work sessions were 
offered as alternatives to work sessions. 

The following materials were sent to pre-registered participants before the conference so 
they would know what to expect and could prepare appropriately: 

—detailed letter concerning nature of conference and particulars 
-overall conference task 
-tentative agenda 
—rubric assessment 
—information bulletin 

• -UW-Stout campus and City of Menomonie maps 

The conference task, agenda, and rubric assessment are in Appendix G.. 

Everyone developed an overall action plan for the conference, outlining what they hoped 
to gain from the conference. Each participant designed his or her own conference from 
the selection of work sessions offered. Participants chose appropriate workshops based 
on their level of expertise, their personal goals and their school's objectives. See 
Appendix G for examples of two different team action plans. 

Presenters were asked to have a task for their work session and make sure participants left 
their session with a product and a self-assessment. The format for each session was 20 
minutes of presentation and 60 minutes of work time, either in groups or individually. 
Most participants left with a large quantity of materials from the work sessions and the 
information exchange table. Work session materials and handouts can be found in 
Appendix G. 
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The end products of the three day conference were the personalized portfolios each 
participant developed from the work sessions they attended. The intent was to have team 
members use these materials (authentic tasks, portfolio examples, curricula models, in- 
service plans, action plans, etc.) once they returned to the school environment. 

Costs incurred for attending the workshop were reimbursed by the project within the 
following limits: travel mileage at the rate of one automobile per district and motel 
lodging at two persons per room. Breakfast, lunch and breaks were provided for each day 
of the conference. Based on suggestions from last year, a picnic dinner was held the first 
night of the conference in Wakanda Park. Many conference participants and their 
families attended the gathering. 

Evaluations indicated most participants liked the organization and structure of the 
conference, with 90% responding they found the organization and structure very good or 
excellent The great majority (86%) believed the sessions were very good or excellent in 
helping them reach their conference goals. Evaluation results, including mean scores and 
written comments are located in Appendix G. 

As an acknowledgment to participants for attending the three-day conference, each was 
awarded with a certificate. Those who had signed up for the one graduate credit received 
a grade based on attendance and self-assessment scores for the conference tasks. See the 
conference task guidelines in Appendix G for grading criteria. 

A feedback form was collected from 69 participants regarding future integrated and 
applied curricula conferences. One-hundred percent of the respondents indicated they 
would like to see the conference continue next year. A majority indicated a three-day 
conference was preferred. Conference content recommendations are included in 
Appendix G. 

Recommendations 



The following recommendations are made based on observations and verbal/written 
evaluation findings by participants and/or project staff, advisory committee members and 
DPI/WTCS staff. 



1. Continue to develop the skills of those participants designated as trainers/mentors. 
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a. Provide a third annual summer conference. 

2. Invite new team members to the summer conference to increase the numbers of 
teachers attemmuig to implement School-To-Work initiatives. 

a. Contiijue to have various levels of work sessions based on participants level of 
expertise. 

b. Involve experienced team members as mentors/coaches to the new participants 
at the conference. 

c. Launch an intense campaign to coordinate activities with and provide technical 
assistance to consortium areas which have sent few people to the conferences. 

3. Distribute, update and expand resource database 

a. Disseminate the resource information on the electronic mail system. 

b. Distribute the information in hard copy or computer disk form if requested. 

c. Provide technical assistance for workshops and information questions. 

d. Continue to add new materials and people to the data base as more information 
becomes available. 

4. Ensure project activities (work sessions, technical assistance presentations, and 
conferences) are hands-on in nature and model the integrated and applied learning 
approach. 
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Needs Assessment Questionnaire 



1. What activities can the integrated/applied project (UW-Stout) provide to help you 
implement your action plan? 

Continue workshops with speakers addressing up to date education ideas futurists need to tell 
us what to plan for - 

Examples of worthwhile projects, used by others, that worked. 

A source of materials - it always takes so much time to find and prepare materials. Can that 
process be expedited? 

An activity that would involve our whole faculty. 

Teach us how to do this. We came up with lessons ourselves and we don't feel competent to 
do this. 

More workshops to inform others. 

Staff development activities, i.e., Stout Conference was very good. 
Examples/models of successful adoption. 

Use of WEDS (Wisconsin Instructional Design Software) in the applied/integrated process. 

Workshops such as the one this past summer - but, how about a workshop which combines 
college, technical college, and high schools. We need to integrate together. 

The Summer Conference in '94 was very beneficial. Continue that type of program. 

Models of specific integrated programs. 

Curriculum strategies that have been tested. Ways to gain support of administration and 
staff. 

Real examples of actual integrated/applied tasks, etc. 

Help us to develop more skills in writing units; especially units that are real and authentic 
rather than contrived just for the classroom. 

Content area experts who have developed effective integrated/applied tasks. 

I am a math teacher planning an integrated math/tech program with a tech ed teacher. We 
would like to see what activities are being used successfully in other districts. We would also 
like to get more CORD curriculum information since Wisconsin is part of the consortium. 

Training/familiarization to reasons why these methods work best should be given to 
administration of school systems. 
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Then, help administration restructure school schedules to allow teachers time to work 
together (curriculum directors included). 

Develop models of integration that align with the 27 learner outcomes. Also, incorporate the 
scans competencies (5) areas. 

Sell the idea to administrators/school boards. We have teachers interested and ready to go 
but they aren't getting a lot of support from administration. 

Are there any booklets, pamphlets, etc., that give a basic outline of how to develop an 
integrated or applied task? Something line that to keep teachers work through an integrated 
task and also point out some of the pitfalls would be very helpful. 

We were considerably further along by the time we got to Stout So, most of the activities 
we had already done - but, the networking and talking to other participants was valuable. 

Nine of the twelve tech prep members have attended Robin Fogarty's Level 1 conference. 
Level 2 and Assessment conferences will also be attended by our team. She does an 
excellent job of providing methods to integrate the curriculum - contract with Robin. 

Be a central distribution center for ideas. 

Send some graduates into my classroom who can discuss the relevance of school-to-work, 
tech prep, and how integration can make a student more marketable. 

More inservice on team building and teaching strategies. Show students (on video) doing 
activities. 

Make sure that the information of who and what others are doing is on WISNET so that we 
can all access it 

Collection of listed lessons that would or could be available for publication. 

It would be helpful if UW-Stout could provide sample curriculum, resource people, or 
recommend site visitation whereby KUSD staff could obtain help concerning the local action 
plan. 

Our team feels it has the training and materials to implement the integrated curriculum in our 
school system. 

More specific integrated/applied lessons: activities geared to Elementary Ed. and academic 
subjects. 

Conferences should include presentations of successful integration projects with detailed 
lesson plans included. Conferences should present strategies for implementation. 

We need the support of our district administrator at this point - opening the schedule to our 
proposed plan. 

Support development of 1995-96 plans to sustain and continue further development of this 
concept. Continue the sharing of who is doing what - exemplary programs. Continue 
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development and support in the areas of needs assessment and follow-up. Mailings to team 
members - great idea!! 

Hands-on! - have us bring units and develop actual lessons/units to present to others for 
judging against predetermined criteria. 

Continue to provide examples of authentic tasks that have been developed. Provide resource 
people that can be available to describe their developed tasks and perhaps assist the team in 
developing their own. 

I am not aware of any attendee. 

Nothing right now. I'm in good shape. 

Actual tools for integrating. Ideas regarding ways to approach reluctant staff members. 
Ideas/samples of block scheduling. 

Actual applied activities that other school districts have implemented and have had good 
success with it 

Activities on cooperative learning. Internet projects. Time to brainstorm. 

Time, place to discuss integrated/applied projects with other districts (problems, effective 
programs, etc.). 

I can't answer too many of these [questions] because my role so far has been as a support 
person. However, I intend to start integrating developmental guidance activities. We are 
working as a team of four academic teachers (math, English, science, civics) so I will attempt 
to work through these four areas; up to this point it has been difficult to obtain classroom 
time. Personally, I strongly support teaming as a way to facilitate the transition to high 
school for our freshmen. The integrated and applied aspects are a natural outgrowth of the 
team concept 

Sponsor workshop ...start like Robin Fogarty. This could be opened to Madison area leaders 
for a one-day, 1 credit workshop. 
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2. What additional competencies, skills, and knowledge do you need to develop in order to 
prepare and use integrated/applied curriculum materials? 

Probably OK. I've worked with many very good and very creative teachers over the years 
and we've done a lot of things that are now becoming "fashionable". 

Just more time. 

We need to learn team building skills, conflict resolution skills and ways to build effective 
multi-disciplining groups. 

Time, time to prepare and implement. 

Understanding of Wisconsin Student Assessment System. 

The DPI Applied/Integrated Guide. 

Ideas from school districts successful in this area. 

Time management skills. 

Industry and how they can be better integrated into our curriculum. 
Information gathering techniques. 
Time management skills. 

Access to information dealing with current trends in education and industry. 

Give participants a specific step by step plan on developing I/A cuniculums. 

In math I would like to be advised of overlapping topics in technology and science - 
specifics. We all have a general idea but specifics are missing. 

How to gain knowledge of other courses to bring about an awareness as to how curriculum 
and what curriculum can be integrated. 

Actual practice - trial and error with an integrated/applied task should provide the best 
training method. 

How to develop applied tasks. 

The different levels of integration. 

Business leaders talking specifically about what schools need to teach so we can develop 
applied tasks. 

I need further hands on training with tech equipment. I also need to know what math is 
actually used and how it needs to be taught. 
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Preparation and use can only be accomplished when time is given to do both. The art of 
persuasion when convincing staff and administration that it should be done is the primary 
skill needed. 

Standards for evaluation. Rubrics. Appropriate assessments. 

I believe teachers need more training in developing competency-based curriculum with 
performance indicators. This is especially true in the academic areas. 

I think we need further training with Robin Fogarty. Her presentation at Wisconsin Dells 
September 29-30 was the best I've seen. We should purchase her Train-the-Trainer manual - 
invest time in our core group with "her model" and expand. Everyone should be involved 
who has attended her beginner sessions. Investing in Fogarty would be a wise use of rime! !! 

Methods of assessment is still an area that needs to be explored. So many of these integrated 
projects should not be assessed with a multiple choice type of test Some sort of performance 
assessment/guidelines would be helpful. 

Until we complete our trial year, it will be difficult to access what our needs might be. More 
activities, or ideas for activities, would be valuable. 

We're okay. 

A follow-up next year to share successes and failures. 

I need release time to work with the vocational teachers to discuss potential integration. 

Communicate, communicate, communicate is the point we are at present 

How I write grants for integrated curriculum proposals, i.e., Carl Perkins. 

Additional knowledge about what works and what doesn't work in other school districts 
would be helpful to our local planning team. 

We feel it would be great to let other faculty members from our school attend your ongoing 
training sessions, instead of having the original team members always attend 

How to grade and assess applied and integrated projects. How to motivate fellow staff 
members. 

A colleague and I are teaching a class called "Career Communication" (year long course, 2 
hours/day) which integrated "Applied Communications" with a Business Education class, 
"Information Processing", and we're doing well. But we are always searching for ways to 
improve. 

Some members of the team have a very narrow view of integrated/applied curriculum. How 
do we ever change that? 

Linkage information - apprenticeship development; MATC articulation. I am piecing this 
together, but would like as much support in these areas as possible as they are important parts 
of the school-to-work concept Also, development of teacher summer internships. 
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Personally, none, but I got a great deal out of the Robin Fogarty workshops. You folks 
should be as dynamic and interactive as she is ~ you're the models! 

How to schedule time. 

What I received in Wisconsin Delis on Sept 29-30 will be very helpful (Fogarty workshop). 
I need experience now. 

Maybe a follow-up with Robin Fogarty in a year or two. 

Practice doing it on-site. Career clusters information. 

Knowledge of what businesses want the vocational areas to be teaching. 

Need to see more ideas of others. 

What we need is a "hands-on" workshop to develop curriculum plans. 
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3. What barriers do you face when you try to use or implement integrated and applied 
curriculum materials? . 

Currently we have the traditional 53 minute period, 7 hour day schedule. 
Time to plan activities and integration with 'selected teaching teams. 

Fear, uncertainty, etc., on the part of teachers/administrators who haven't had the opportunity 
to experience team teaching or try cooperative learning, etc. They think it will be hard to do. 
A few feel threatened, want to protect their turf. 

Teacher prep time - together. 

Common students — common prep time. 

It is easier to use what is in place than to start something now. Time. 

Various knowledge/skill levels in each consortia school of integrated/applied. 

Time restrictions in that it is difficult for high school teachers to find time to meet in 
common. 

Budget restrictions for creative projects integrating community with school. 

We are a small school in central Wisconsin. The schedule for both teachers and students is a 
limitation on integrated and applied curriculum. It seems to be difficult to establish a strong 
relationship with industry in our area. 

Too philosophical - more specific information. 

Time and scheduling. Students need to be enrolled in all classes being integrated. For 
example, if I integrate with a physics class, all my students must be talking physics and vice 
versa. 

Common planning time, enough students in classes to make it worthwhile. Programming and 
scheduling is a problem. 

Not enough time to plan together. 

Time constraints, common class/planning hours, lacks of support from other teachers, etc. 

Common planning time for those teachers involved; time constraints upon individual 
teachers. 

Commitment from other teachers. 
Lack of planning time. 
Planning time. Money. Training. 
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Though our curriculum person and principal strongly support my efforts in this movement, 
teacher time is unavailable for discernible movement in getting die job done. 

Concern over the integrating of traditional academic courses. We have strong supporters of 
traditional education in the community and on faculty. 

Traditional attitudes. Lack of knowledge. 

Schedules - large blocks of time are not available. Planning time structured into the schedule 
for the teachers. 

Time to plan and implement is always a problem. Also, facility space can be a problem 
(trying to put 54 kids in one room to do an activity together can be challenging). 

So far, so good. It was a tough time to block schedule 5 teachers and 120 students - we will 
probably adjust our team size for future groups. 

Scheduling within the district 

Getting people at the secondary level to accept change. Secondary people tend to work alone 
in their own discipline. 

Often, students don't see the rationale for integration, especially in an upper level college 
prep lit class. 

Common planning time for teachers, or, money for extra time outside of school day for 
planning. 

We are still at the dispersal of information stage. I have presented to the administrative team 
and the consortium, now I am waiting to talk to the high school teachers. 

I find it difficult to find the time to write grants, order curriculum and reference materials. 

The biggest barrier continues to be changing the status quo. The majority of the staff within 
the traditional required subject areas still don't believe there's a reason to use 
integrated/applied curriculum materials. It is also evident that based on the current cost 
controls within our local school district that monetary support to support changing of 
curriculum in programs will not be available. Unless money from the Tech Prep Consortium 
can be obtained, it is highly unlikely that local district money will be available. 

Time and money. 

Not enough time for teachers within school day. No money or credit for all the extra work. 

Educating administrators and other staff about the value of integrated/applied curriculum. 
Lots of prejudices to overcome. 

Narrow point of view by some members of our team. 

Common planning time. Attitudes of some staff members. Scheduling blocks of students to 
take advantage of this. 
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Time - "buy-in" from all teachers and administrators. 
The necessary time it takes to coordinate integrated tasks. 

Resistance only due to not understanding the process. Time - schools unaware that they 
control implementation of integrated/applied curriculum and that schools should adjust to Fit 
their own needs. 

Two of us have to serve 160 instructors in four locations. The traditional attitudinal ones. 

Having common students. The "old" meaning of "applied" when relating to other staff 
members and parents. 

Planning time. People not wanting to change - they keep using the same material over and 
over. 

Time, cooperation of staff, administration and parents. These all need to be addressed to 
make it work. 

Other staff members who do not want to integrate curriculum areas. Need for administration 
support Time to plan. 

Our schedule. 
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4. What assistance does your integrated/applied curricula team need? 

Continual support, encouragement and planned time for us to think and plan. 

Moral support! Continued infusion of ideas from the leaders of this project so we don't lose 
our enthusiasm and motivation. 

We'll be meeting as a group soon and will figure out our needs at this point. 

We need more instruction. 

Time to get together and work. 

Available technical assistance upon request. 

Helping with evaluating our work. 

Help from outside experts to work in our district with us on a one to one level. 
We need help with the evaluation area, of information that we gather. 

Time to plan and coordinate. 

Program needs to be supported in ways that reach administrators so they have knowledge of 
what we are trying to do. Financial support for meetings. Sub pay also. 

Money to provide time for teachers to write performance tasks, etc. during summer (grants). 
Evaluation of our completed project. 

Evaluation of completed units; "help-line" to ask questions during the process; money for 
materials, etc. 

At this point -- we are early in our goal. Meeting mode ~ none. Maybe semester 2 or next 
year we'll need help. 

Ideas - money. We don't need lots of lectures. We need to meet with people having similar 
problems. 

Money to pay district for time to work on this. Get Governor Thompson to drop the cost 
controls if he wants districts to participate fully in school reform. 

We need help on-site, in individual districts. Large, state conferences have been of little help 
to us. Teachers have a difficult time getting away for 1-2 days, especially in sm?!l rural 
districts. [Note: this comment is from Tech Prep leader at MSTC. Only she and 2 people 
from Stevens Point high school came to Summer Conference.] 

Sources for information on other schools that are successfully implementing this would be a 
help. 

None, right now, other than examples of activities others found effective. 
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We're working on it, but one month of sequestering in the mountains would be great! 
Nothing right now. 

Release time to plan! Especially within curriculum development blocks. We need State 
support to convince administrators that integration is important and requires close integrated 
planning. 

The team at the high school has not been created yet Until that is done by the 
administration, it is hard to move forward. 

Continue with the summer workshops, conferences. 

Time to plan together. Strategies to implement change within the academic areas. Moneys 
to support our activities. 

None at this time. 

Money for extra work time and/or subs to take our place. Materials that arc quick and easy to 
use. 

We are eager to promote integrated/applied curricula and we need in-depth sessions dealing 
with promotion strategies. But many of us also need more practice in working with 
integration models. 

We will be developing curriculum next summer to follow-up the proposal we put together 
this year. 

Staff development in-services dealing with topic (whole district). Development of portfolios. 
List of current DPI names and telephone numbers would be great! 

An awareness session held at LTC during an in-service day so all staff realize that it isn't just 
the high schools who have to change. 

Provide for paid staff time to develop these integrated/applied tasks in the summer - There's 
not enough time to do this during school year. 

Scheduled time set aside to teach the modules and implement them. 

Internal/institutional. 

Career cluster information. Integrated and applied guide for teachers. Forming new teams 
and updating then on past information. 

How do you get those teachers who are so set in their ways to change? 
Staff inservice for the district. 
Time, money, sample plans. 
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October 20, 1994 



Based on 45 questionnaires returned 
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THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL-TO-WORK SYSTEM 



Workshop Goal: 

Objective 1 : 
Objective 2: 
Objective 3: 



AGENDA 
January 26, 1 995 

To increase knowledge among University of Wisconsin 
teacher educators regarding the School-To-Work 
Opportunities Act and its impact on the state's educational 
system. 

Examine the role of the state educational agencies 
in the School-To-Work system. 
Recognize implications that School-To-Work has on 
teacher education programs. 

Develop strategies that teacher education programs can 
implement to sustain School-To-Work initiatives. 



8:30 AM Coffee and Roils 

9:00 Introduction 

School-To-Work: An Overview. An overview of the School-To-Work legislation. 
Michael J. Galloy, UW-Stout 

9:15 School-To-Work Implications for Teacher Education Programs. 

Leaders of Wisconsin' s education system convey their agency's role in 
the School-To-Work system and implications for teacher education programs. 
John Benson, Department of Public Instruction 
Betty Brunelle, Wisconsin Technical College System 
Katharine Lyall, University Of Wisconsin System 

1 0:00 The Wisconsin Framework For a School-To-Work System. 

A brief discussion of several initiatives that are part of the framework for 

Wisconsin's version of the School-To-Work system. 

Mary Jane Best-Louther, Department of Public Instruction 
Gabrielle Banick-Wacker, Wisconsin Technical College System 

1 0:20 Break 

1 0:35 Experiences in the Field 

Examples of technical college and high school programs that are implementing 
various aspects related to the School-To-Work system. 

11:15 Brainstorming Session 

Groups of UW participants brainstorm various strategies that respond to the 
needs implied by Wisconsin's School-To-Work system. Sample integrated and 
applied curriculum action plans, developed by integrated and applied curriculum 
teams will be available as resources. Each group will develop three strategies 
that will help sustain and enhance School-To-Work activities. 



12:00 



Adjourn 



Participant Reaction Form 

Integrated and Applied Curricula 
Wisconsin School-to- Work System 
January 26, 1995 
Madison, WI 

Please complete the following questions by giving your frank opinions and reactions. 



1 . How new were the topics or materials 1 2 

to you? Not New 



4 5 
Very New 



1/23/95 



MEAN 
2.53 



2. How relevant or useful was the training 
to your work - did it meet your needs? 



1 2 
Not Very 
Useful 



4 5 MEAN 
Of High Value 3.00 



3. Do you feel the ideas and concepts 
can be immediately integrated into 
your work? 



No 



2 3 4 5 
Somewhat Yes 



MEAN 
3.18 



4. How effective were the presentations in 
getting ideas across to you? 



1 2 3 4 5 MEAN 
Not Effective Highly Effective 3.40 



5. Was there enough opportunity for questions and discussion? 

Too Much (HAH That Was Needed £21Should Have Been More 

6. What was the most helpful information for you? 



121 MEAN 
2.73 



7. What was the least helpful information for you? 



8. How new were the topics or materials 
to you? 



1 

Poor 



4 5 
Excellent 



MEAN 
2.4 



9. Other 
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Evaluation Results 
Integrated/Applied Curricula 
WI Schoel-to-Work System 
January 26, 1995 
Madison, WI 

5. Was there enough opportunity for questions and discussion? 

All That Was Needed-4 Responses 

• Within this timeframe. More would have been required-an afternoon session. 
Should Have Been More- 13 Responses 

• Stay on schedule-no time for brainstorming-major missed opportunity. 

• Mixed 

• There was none in the morning. 

• None was provided. 

6. What was the most helpful information for you? 

• Seeing how the intent is to maintain a substantive curriculum that uses applied components 
to deepen knowledge processing. 

• Gabe Wacker's talk. 

• Practitioner Wl-too long. 

• WIDS - need more information on how to design integrated curriculum. 

• Teacher presentations. 

• Information from Gabe. 

• From the teachers themselves. 

• Information on WIDS, Washburn Academy, and some of the teacher examples. 

• Getting a perspective from the three main sectors - DPI, UW and WTCSB 

• High school chemistry teacher. His thoughts as to why as well as the what. 

• Hearing the commitment of individuals and systems at all levels. 

7. What was the least helpful information for you? 

• It's nice to have greetings from Lyall, Brunelle and Benson, but not really critical to your 
purpose. 

• Redman-too simple. Hogan -too much a beginner. 

• WWTC speaker. 

• Presentations by teachers were too long and did not always stay on the topic. 
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What was the least helpful information for you? (Continued) 

• Provide only one example - more information on how and what to teach to enable 
WTS to be implemented. 

• The speaker from the DPI. 

• Brunelle and Wacker telling us what we need to do. 

• The chart and "stuff at the beginning. 

• Sitting for three hours without participating. 

How new were the topics or materials to you? 1 2 3 4 5 

Poor Excellent 

• 1=3 Responses 

• 2=3 Responses 

• 3=5 Responses 

• No Responses from 6 People 



Other: 

• I maintained my interest - had good ideas generated to simmer in the back of my mind. 

• Thanks for bringing Lyall, Benson, DPI Reps and the last speaker Schilling. 

• The format is top-down, how ironic. It would be helpful to have a bibliography of the 
educational base which demonstrates the effectiveness of integrated and applied curricula 
so we can share with our colleagues. 

• A mindless, superficial cheerleading workshop. We were treated as if we were children 
who know nothing about school-to-work, integrated curriculum and assessment issues. 
Completely uncritical presentation of ideas. 

• Need the concrete - let the theory come - that is what you are teaching. 

• Need to sort out assumptions and clarify connections of tech prep, to school-to-work to 
curriculum integration. It was awful to request payroll to sit for three hours in a non- 
interactive setting. 



Teacher Educator FoIIow-Up Survey 
February 2, 1995 



1. What actions or activities related to School-to- Work programs do you plftn on completing in 
the next twelve months? 

♦ Continued in class instruction, videos, class speakers, print materials. Infusion of 
school-to-work ideas in curriculum planning. 

♦ 1. Working with local school district as informal (unpaid) consultant as they develop an 
applied math curriculum. 

2. Plans for using activities from applied math curriculum in methods classes to 
discuss teach prep. 

2. How can teacher educators help K-12 school districts with their School-to- Work programs? 

♦ Informing pre-service teachers of goals and programs. Teaching curriculum planning in 
the spirit of school-to-work initiatives. Village Partnerships & Ed for Employment are 
twofold. 

♦ 1. Consult on curriculum writing projects. 

2. Connect schools who are working on similar things. 

3. Teach classes / workshops in services on teaming and / or integrated curriculum. 

4. Provide resources / information to schools. 

♦ Through classes work with guidance counselors. 
Encourage greater interdisciplinary cooperation. 

Encourage greater use of technology throughout the entire curriculum. 
Demonstrate how to form more effective partnerships with business / industry. 

3. What concerns do you have about School-to- Work programs? 

♦ Naivete - on the part of the public and of the business community about the stresses 
schools face, and much publicity about initiatives involving less than 5% of high school 
students. Lack of funding is a major concern. 

♦ 1. That money will suddenly dry. up and schools will be left picking up the pieces or 
abandoning considerable work already done. 

2. Discourages college for many who should go. 

3. Seems to invariably end up in dramatic tracking. 

4. Using tests as only basis for decision-making. 

♦ Building more community support. 

School-to-work is more than just good teaching - yet many recent examples of integrated 
instruction - demonstrate good teaching practice only. 



/ 
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INTEGRATED AND APPLIED CURRICULUM WORKSHOP 
ADMINISTRATORS AND CURRICULUM DIRECTORS 



AGENDA 



Workshop Goal: 

Objective 1 : 
Objective 2: 
Objective 3: 



8 : 30 
9:00 

9:15 



10:15 



10:30 



Noon: 
1:00 



To develop administrative strategies that will help teachers 
implement integrated and applied curriculum and overcome 
barriers limiting effective administration of STW 
activities. 

Examine the vision of Wisconsin's School-to-Work Transition 
plan and" identify specific areas of concern to 
administrators. 

Develop specific action plans that address administrative 
barriers identified by teachers who are implementing 
integrated and applied curriculum. 

Develop action plans that address specific issues related 
to administration of STW and integrated and applied 
curriculum. 



2 : 30 



Continental Breakfast 
Introduction 

Welcome, Workshop Overview and Expectations. 
Mike Galloy, UW-Stout 

Wisconsin Vision for a School-to-Work Transition Plan. 
Discussion of specific aspects of a suggested plan for 
implementation of School-to-Work activities and administrative 
concerns. An overview will be provided followed by a townhall 
type discussion with a panel. Mary Jane Best-Louther, Gabrielle 
Wacker, Mike Galloy, Tech Prep Coordinators 

Break 

Implementing Integrated and Applied Curriculum. 

A brief review of barriers identified by teachers. Barriers were 
identified from integrated and applied team's action plans, needs 
assessments and previous workshops evaluations. Administrators 
will work in small groups to develop action plans to help teachers 
in their districts implement integrated and applied curriculum. 
Report out will be conducted at the end of the session . This 
session will be conducted and facilitated by regional" Tech Prep 
Curriculum Coordinators. 

Lunch-Provided by Project 

Barriers Facing Administrators in School-to-Work Issues. 
Work groups will identify issues that administrators must deal 
with to implement various aspects of the School-To-Work system in 
their districts. Groups will develop action plans that confront 
the issues. Report out will be conducted at the end of the 
session. Tech Prep Coordinators will facilitate. 

Debrief and adjourn. 
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Synopsis of School-To-Work Administrators' Workshops 
Integrated and Applied Curricula Project 

Overview 

As a direct result of input from teachers participating in the 1994 Integrated and Applied 
Curricula Project Summer Conference, a special workshop was designed for school 
administrators and curriculum specialists to involve them in the process of implementing 
integrated and applied curricula. Regional workshops were held in Appleton, Brookfield 
and Tomah in March and May, 1995. A total of 82 administrators attended these 
workshops. A synopsis of the action plans developed by the workshop .participants 
follows. It is hoped these creative strategies to confront common barriers will benefit 
administrators and teachers working to implement applied and integrated curriculum and 
School-To- Work initiatives in Wisconsin schools. 



Teacher-Identified Barriers to Implementing Integrated and Applied Curricula 

Design Stage: turf battles, team development and survival, lack of knowledge and 
information, team planning time, support, resources, buy-in from teachers and 
administrators. 

Development Stage: team development and follow through, in-service related issues, 
time, union and work issues, support and leadership. 

Implementation stage: traditional school schedule, team time, union and work issues, 
support, in-service and training, facilitating others, and buy-in from teachers 
administrators and students. 

Administrators Solutions to Teacher Identified Barriers 

1. Team Development: 

-arrange in-service activities to brainstorm vision, mission and action plan 

for short- and long-term goals; 
—establish a school improvement team; 
-select the "movers and groovers" as team members; 
-concentrate curriculum reform efforts on new hires and those who 

express a desire to change; 
-take small steps at first; 
-after trial period, debrief and evaluate. 

2. Time: 

—restructure core academic schedule to allow for common but flexible 

team planning; 
-eliminate separate curriculums for non -college students; 
-establish varieties of ways to find time (block schedule, common prep 

time, early release, late start, weekend retreats, etc.). 

3 Money: 

-access School-to- Work and Carl Perkins money to support faculty 

development during summer months; 
—build connections with business, industry, and labor for their financial 

support; 

-create school board commitment (plan budgets accordingly). 
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4. Buy-in: 

—involve school board, administrators and community representatives in 

process from beginning; 
—get ideas and support from ground level; 
—involve teachers in decision making; 
-communicate that alternative education does not mean at-risk 

education; 

-communicate with the public that real education requires more than 

students, books and teachers; 
—encourage staff attendance at summer workshops, college courses and 

provide funding; 
-pamper the innovations. 

5. Administrative Support: 

-get together resource people; 
-have regular support meetings; 
-show models of success; 

-provide budget support (technology and materials). 

6. Lack of knowledge: 

-encourage reform of teacher education to include a two-year internship 

model using master teachers as mentors; 
-examine emerging district curricula processes in context with Wisconsin 

Learner Goals, outcomes and assessments. 

Administrative Identified Barriers and Suggested Action Plans 

1. Time and Schedule Problems 

-^develop a teaching schedule that allows as many teachers as possible to have a 

common period for interaction; 
-negotiate the length of the school year; 
-hire, reassign in order to have a School-To- Work coordinator; 
—provide incentives to staff (comp time, flex time, release time, and cumulative 
time); 

—set up a study group to restructure daily schedule; 
-prioritize initiatives and allocate time based on these prioritized initiatives; 
-shorten between-class passing time and lunch hours to provide more time; 
-have team of teachers build schedule to eliminate top-down management 
perception and increase buy-in. 

2. Lack of Financial Resources 

-tap into local, regional, state and federal money (School-To- Work grants, 
Carl Perkins, Eisenhower, National Science Foundation, and 
local district dollars); 

-identify areas that may be cut; 

-identify existing resources that could be utilized for an integrated task; 

—increase political action to provide state and federal funding; 

—have School-To- Work coordinators submit proposals; 

-seek private sources of funding (Chamber of Commerce and businesses). 

3. Negative Image of School-To- Work (teachers, parents, students) 
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-have in-service for staff (non-optional); 

--change image that School-To-Work should only be addressed by vocational 
staff; 

—focus on broader-based learner outcomes to needs rather than specific based 
content; 

4. Selling the Program n nd Getting Community and School Acceptance 

—secure the resources; 
-create pilot projects; 
-arrange an open house for community; 

-have public presentations about School-To-Work (service clubs, displays, etc.); 

—create a business, community and education team; 

—use state and regional promotional tools (newspapers and TV.) to promote 

programs to generate positive press about the developing program; 
—present the concept of integration objectively; 
—inform K- 1 2 about programs; 
-get student input. 

5. Staffing and Certification Issues 

-lobby legislature for more flexible licensing; 

—create closer communication with the universities so that certification issues and 
preparation issues are understood. 

6. Staff Development 

—expose teachers to more work place skills as part of their preparation; 
—participate jointly with staff in relevant in-service presentations; 
—acknowledge participation and share knowledge at faculty meetings; 
—provide summer pay to develop curriculum and identify common themes; 
-make the program voluntary; 

-have business people share with teachers how businesses are structured 
differently now than 10 years ago and what student skills are 
necessary now compared to the past. 

7. Building Consensus 

—establish a clearinghouse for new initiatives; 

—create a weekly bulletin on initiatives, issues, conference opportunities, etc. 
-establish a cross-sectional task force to present initiatives; 
-establish a structure to educate and inform teachers who are opposed; 
—compromise on issues. 



Integrated and Applied Curricula Project 
UW-Stout, Center for VTAE 
218 Applied Arte 
Menomonie, WI 54751 
(715) 232-1382 
Fax (715)232-1985 



Participant Reaction Form 



Integrated and Applied Curricula 
Wisconsin School-to-Work System 

May 4, 1995 

Tomah, WI 

Please complete the following questions by giving your frank opinions and reactions. 



1. How relevant or useful was the workshop to 
your work - did it identify areas of concern 
for you? 

Mean = 3.88 

2. How effective were the work sessions in 
generating ideas for you? 



1 

Not Very 
Useful 



1 

Not 
Effective 



5 

Of High 
Value 



5 

Highly 
Effective 



1 

No 



Not very 
Useful 

1 



Somewhat 



Mean = 3.88 

3. Do you feel the action plans can be 
immediately integrated into your work? 

Mean = 3.13 

4. Which session was most useful to you? 

Session 1: Wisconsin Vision for School-to-Work 
Mean = 3.50 

Session 2: Teacher Identified Barriers 1 2 3 4 

Mean = 2.88 

Session 3: Administrative Barriers 12 3 4 

Mean = 3.88 

5. Was there enough opportunity for questions and discussion? 

Too Much 1 All That Was Needed 2 Should Have Been More 
Mean = 1.88 (3pt scale) 

6. What was the most helpful information for you? Responses on attached sheet 



5 

Yes 



Of High 
Value 



7. What was the least helpful information for you? 

8. Other: Responses on attached sheet. 



Responses on attached sheet. 
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Participants' Written Responses 
Integrated and Applied Curricula 
Wisconsin School-to-Work System 
May 4, 1995 
Tomah, WI 



What was the most helnfnl information for vou 

-Vision of School-to-Work. 

-Just having the chance to focus on a problem and work at solving it. 
-Networking about applied/integrated issues. 

-The two moming speakers were great. Nice to interact with others solving the same 

problems. 
-Discussion interaction after lunch. 

-Thank you for the enablers from WBVTAE! Afternoon sharing was good. Focus was sharp! . 
-I like the action plans. Gave a chance to talk with compatriots needed info, [sic] 
-Nothing new. I think we've heard it all before. We all know what the barriers are, but our hands 
are tied when it comes to solutions. 

What was the least helnful information for vou. 

-Reviewing the teacher barriers. 
-MJ & Gabe (saw it last week). 
-This was a good day. 

-Morning lectures: should have spent time asking who we are; what we're doing; why we were 
attending. 



Other 

-In small groups-breaking into Tiall groups more useful. Maybe when you identify (brainstorm 
problems) try to categorize so you end up finding more solutions to more issues maybe in 
a broader context. 

-Did not stick to agenda; supposed to be a panel of DPI, WWTC etc. to ask questions of not 

speakers lecturing to us. 
-A good tool to work with staff [arrow referring to action plans]. 

-There is so much uncertainty right now a both the state and federal level that it is impossible to 
know what direction we need to take. It could all change tomorrow. The lunch was 
pretty lousy, but the dessert was great! 
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Participant Reaction Form 
Final Results 
Integrated and Applied Curricula 
Wisconsin School-to- Work System 
March 8, 1995 
Brookfield, WI 

Please complete the following questions by giving your frank opinions and reactions. 



1. How relevant or useful was the workshop to 
your work - did it identify areas of concern 
for you? 

Mean = 3.75 

2. How effective were the work sessions in 
generating ideas for you? 

Mean = 4.00 

3. Do you feel the action plans can be 
immediately integrated into your work? 

Mean = 3.23 

4. Which session was most useful to you? 



1 

Not Very 
Useful 



1 

Not 
Effective 



1 

No 



Not Very 
Useful 



Somewhat 



5 

Of High 
Value 



5 

Highly 
Effective 



5 

Yes 



Of High 
Value 



Session 1: Wisconsin Vision for School-to- Work 1 2 3 4 5 

Mean = 3.97 

Session 2: Teacher Identified Barriers 1 2 3 4 5 

Mean = 3.88 

Session 3: Administrative Barriers 1 2 3 4 5 

Mean = 3.55 

5. Was there enough opportunity for questions and discussion? 

Too Much 1 All That Was Needed 2 Should Have Been More 3 
Mean =2.06 (3pt scale) 



6. What was the most helpful information for you? Responses on attached sheet 

7. What was the least helpful information for you? Responses on attached sheet. 

8. Other: Responses on attached sheet 
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March 8, 1995 

Brookfield, WI 
Integrated and Applied Curricula 
Wisconsin Sdhool-to-Work System 

Participant Reaction Form 

What was the most helpful information for you? 

o Finding out I'm in the same boat as many others, 
o Networking during lunch was truly beneficial. 

o Getting together with other educators and discussing common problems, 
o Developing a plan w/my own school people. 

o Just getting information - ideas for us in our development of our K-12 math 

outcomes which has been a focus of our district this year, 
o Ideas to overcome - informal connections, 
o Independent small group discussion, 
o The need to pull things together - group reports, 
o Brainstorming and discussion, 
o The report outs by various groups. 

o It was helpful to have an opportunity to discuss these issues both inter- 
district and intra-district . 

o I appreciated the information regarding. the DPI & Tech college initiatives. 
Also, discussion between colleagues was very useful! 

o Sharing of ideas between different districts. 

o Networking between districts. 

o Discussions in small groups - Finding out what is being done in other 
districts to solve problems, etc. Should be more of this type of activity - 
sharing information in relation to the topic. 

o DPI Philosophy 

o Conniunicating with my staff members, 
o Presentation by DPI & Vocational Rep. 
o Discussion of things happening. 

o Prioritizing various barriers - interesting to see the broad spectrum & the 

different ratings of the 20+ barriers identified, 
o Discussion with other administrators, 
o The opportunity to talk with other school districts. 

o Having our school administrator in our midst so he has a better understanding/ 

scope of the barriers facing teachers, 
o Table interaction - good cross-section. 

o The meeting helped me to refocus things that I had lost sight of. 
o To talk about what could be changed. To work on barriers. 

What was the least helpful information for you? 

o Working w/other districts as we each have our own stage we are at. 
o Wisconsin DPI Vision - Sounded like it was taped. 

o The discussion was helpful, though I'm not convinced it generated any 

solutions to problems or answers to questions, 
o None - all info was useful, 
o Administrator barriers, 
o Wisconsin vision. 

o Barriers - we have worked through most of these, 
o Members of the "team" didn't all attend. 

o Much of the content was opinion from unknown sources. I always like to hear 

from sources that work, 
o All was good. 
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Brookfield - Page 2 
March 8, 1995 



Other 

o We need updated resources (materials & People) to assist in better 

educating staff in the buildings, 
o The workshop was one of the best that I have attended all year. Very timely - 

we could bring back ideas to our district that we can use and save us planning 

time. 

o Needed insights as to how to really pull all of STW together in light of very 
little time for everyone involved. There's just too much to do and too little 
time to do justice to the initiatives. I left with same feeling - another 
project needing a 100 hrs. of my time which I do not have - yet I do believe 
in the need to move forward. 

o Thanks for planning good food and breaks. This was important for follow-up. 

o Mary Jane' s presentation was well-done and helpful 

o I enjoyed the day! 

o I appreciated the opportunity to work with people from our own district so 

that we would work on relevant issues, 
o I am not an administrator; this workshop helped me to see the other side of 

the problems we face! 
o Thanks. 

o Site based management was a good idea to help launch applied curricula across 
the curriculum. Teachers are more likely to buy into a process if they help 
develop it. 

o Too much lunch. 
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Participant Reaction Form 

Final Results 
Integrated and Applied Curricula 
Wisconsin School-to-Work System 

March 2, 1995 

Appleton, WI 

Please complete the following questions by giving your frank opinions and reactions. 



1 . How relevant or useful was the workshop to 
your work - did it identify areas of concern 
for you? 

Mean = 3.86 

2. How effective were the work sessions in 
generating ideas for you? 

Mean = 4.07 

3. Do you feel the action plans can be 
immediately integrated into your work? 

Mean = 3.79 

4. Which session was most useful to you? 



1 

Not Very 
Useful 



1 

Not 
Effective 



1 

No 



Not Very 
Useful 



Somewhat 



5 

Of High 
Value 



5 

Highly 
Effective 



5 

Yes 



Of High 
Value 



Session 1: Wisconsin Vision for School-to-Work 1 2 3 4 5 

Mean = 3.91 

Session 2: Teacher Identified Barriers 1 2 3 4 5 

Mean = 3.85 

Session 3: Administrative Barriers 1 2 3 4 5 

Mean = 3.57 

5. Was there enough opportunity for questions and discussion? 

Too Much 1 All That Was Needed 2 Should Have Been More 3 
Mean =2.07 (3pt scale) 



6. What was the most helpful information for you? 

7. What was the least helpful information for you? 

8. Other: Responses on attached sheet 



Responses on attached sheet. 
Responses on attached sheet 
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March 2, 1995 
Appleton, HI 
Integrated and Applied Curricula 
Wisconsin Scfaool-to-Hork System 

Participant Reaction Form 



What waa the most helpful information for you? 

o Having administrators come together, 
o Design for an action plan. 

o On hand development of an action plan. How to work he curriculum into 4 block 
schedule . 

o Realizing that we share common problems (barriers) and jointly committing to 
solve them. 

o Being able to discuss ideas and concerns with other administrators. 

o Wisconsin Vision for School-to-Work Transition Plan. 

o STW transition plan. All info was interesting and helpful. 

o Sharing with individuals at table. 

o Info shared with Oshkbsh. 

o WI Vision. 

o Planning Guide (task) . Needs assessment also helpful. 
What was the least helpful information for you? 

No comments on any of the surveys. 



Other 



o Opportunity to hear about other schools and their perceptions, 
o Good Workshop. 

o Good start to a difficult problem/task, 
o Excellent presenters! 
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■ ■ Summer 1995 


/n 77i£s Issue... 

• 1995 Summer Institute on 
Education and Work 
Announcement 

See article on this page. 

• . Suggestions From Adminis- 
trators for Overcoming 
Barriers to School-To- Work 
Initiatives. 

See page 2 for more information. 

• Wisconsin Community Edu- 
cation Programs Chosen as 
National Winners. 

Details on page2. 

• Need some information for 
your integrated and applied 
programs? 

Take note of the resources on 
page 3. 


Project Year Comes to Close 

The end of the second year of the Integrated and Applied 
Curricula Project is approaching. As we look to the future, it is 
increasingly clear that educators must operate more independently to 
implement integrated and applied curricula without the large-scale 
support of annual workshops and conferences. Reform efforts will be 
situated at the grassroots level and this means leaders must emerge and 
new people must be trained if integrated and applied curricula is to 
advance. 

There are many exciting, successful examples of integrated and 
applied curricula throughout the state. From Kenosha to Superior, 
teachers are taking the initiative to make classroom time more authentic 
and meaningful to all learners. Many of these activities are being 
collected by UW-Stout project staff as part of a database of resources. 
The database will also include documents and names of contact people 
to help disseminate useful information to educators, administrators and 
other professionals working in the field. 

The Center for Vocational, Technical and Adult Education will 
continue to offer technical assistance to individuals, or schools, who 
want more information training about integrated and applied curricula. 
For more information, contact Orv Nelson at (715) 232- 1 382, or Mike 
Galloy at (715) 232-2163. 

1995 Summer Institute on Education and Work 

The theme for.this year's Summer Institute on Education and 
W™k is "How to Create Connections-Business/Industry/Schools." 
The institute is sponsored by the Wisconsin Association of Secondary 
Vocational Administration (WAS VA). It will be held in Madison at the 
Holiday Inn West, August 7-8, 1995. 

The goals of the Institute are to provide: team leadership 
building, update on School-To-Work issues, practical assistance for 
local leaders, and "hands-on" learning experiences in effective prac- 
tices. 

Cooperating partners include: The Department of Public In- 
struction, Wisconsin Technical College System, Center on Education 
and Work (UW-Madison), Wisconsin Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion, Wisconsin Vocational Association, and Center for Vocational. 
Technical, and Adult Education (UW-Stout). 

Address all conference questions to Institute Coordinator. Fred 
Skebba, 9739 Lee Lake Road, Hazelhurst, WI 54531, Telephone- 
(715)356-9396. 


( I skate to where the puck ^ 
is going to be, not where it 
has been. 

^ -'Wayne Qretzty J 




SUMMER 



Suggestions From School-To- Work 
Administrators' Workshops 

As a direct result of input from teachers participating 
in the 1994 Integrated and Applied Curricula Project 
Summer Conference, a special workshop was designed 
for school administrators and curriculum specialists to 
involve them in the process of implementing integrated 
and applied curricula. Regional workshops were held in 
Appleton, Brookfield and Tomah in March and May, 
1995. A total of 82 administrators attended these 
workshops. In one activity, administrators brainstormed 
suggestions for overcoming some of the teacher-identi- 
fied barriers to implementing integrated and applied 
curricula. Some of the barriers are listed below, followed 
by recommended solutions. 

Barrier One — Team Development: 

—arrange in-service activities to brainstorm 

vision, mission and action plan for short- and 

long-term goals; 
-establish a school improvement team; 
-select the "movers and groovers" as team 

members; 

-concentrate curriculum reform efforts on new 
hires and those who express a desire to change; 
-take small steps at first; 
-after trial period, debrief and evaluate. 

Barrier Two-Lack of Time: 

--restructure core academic schedule to allow for 

common, but flexible team planning; 
--eliminate separate curriculums for noncollege 

students; 

-establish varieties of ways to find time (block 
schedule, common prep time, early release, 
late start, weekend retreats, etc.). 

Barrier Three-Lack of Money: 

-access School-to- Work and Carl Perkins money 
to support faculty 

development during summer months; 
-build connections with business, industry, and 

labor for their financial support; 
-create school board commitment (plan budgets 

accordingly). 



Barrier Four-Getting Everyone to Buy-in: 

-involve school board, administrators and 
community representatives in process from 
beginning; 

--get ideas and support from ground level; 

-involve teachers in decision making; 

-communicate that alternative education does 
not mean at-risk education; 

-communicate with the public that real educa- 
tion requires more than students, books and 
teachers; 

-encourage staff attendance at summer work- 
shops, college courses and provide funding; 
—pamper the innovations. 

These and other suggestions will be shared with 
the teacher educator teams attending the 1995 Integrated 
and Applied Summer Conference. For a complete syn- 
opsis of the administrators' workshops, contact Julie 
Keown-Bomar, CVTAE, UW-Stout, phone: (715) 232- 
2343. 

Wisconsin Programs Chosen As 
"Outstanding Community Solutions" 

Two Wisconsin education programs were cho- 
sen among the top seven national winners in the "Com- 
munity Solutions for Education" contest These pro- 
grams mobilize the community to improve learning 
opportunities for young people. 

The Birchwood News , the only town newspaper 
in Birchwood, Wisconsin is a high quality publication 
that is managed by students. In the Madison Middle 
School, the school's students, teachers and parents how 
access the Internet's on-line resources instead of relying 
on textbooks. Business and university support help 
maintain the internet program. Both award-winning 
programs were judged on how well they unite the com- 
munity in support of education to meet an identified 
critical need, encourage sustained cooperation of the 
community, show tangible evidence of success, demon- 
strate effective use of resources, and serve as a model for 
other communities. 

Selected from 250 entrants, these programs were 
featured in USA Today on April 19 and will also appear 
in an upcoming guide that will offer successful reform 
strategies to other communities. The contest was spon- 
sored by the Coalition on Educational Initiatives whose 
partners include Apple Computer, Inc.; Procter and 
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Gamble's Crest and Tide Brands; Sallie Mae; State Farm 
Insurance Companies; and Subaru of America, Inc, 

To order the upcoming resource guide, write to 
Steve Anderson, Media Relations, USA Today, 1000 
Wilson Blvd., Arlington, VA 22229. 

Information from Community Update, June 1995, p. 2. 



Helpful Resources for Integrated and 
Applied Curricula Efforts 

A resource database is currently being assembled 
as part of the Integrated and Applied Curricula project. 
The following resources are examples of u.e types of 
materials which can be found on the database. The 
database will also include exemplary activities from 
around Wisconsin. Distribution of the database should 
begin in August, 1995. 

"Cooperative Teaching Makes History 
Come Alive," by Beth Avery and others. 
Social Education, v.58, n5,p271-76, Sept, 
1994. Abstract: describes a cooperative- 
learning program jointly developed by 
computer education and world history 
teachers in which secondary students create 
mock newspapers. 

"The Play's the Thing. Integrated Cur- 
riculum Makes Even Shakespeare Rel- 
evant to Vo-Tech Students, by Jeff Adams. 
Vocational Education Journal, v67, n8, 
p32-33, Nov.-Dec., 1992. Abstract: The 
Polytechnic High School of Kent County 
(Delaware) is organized in five clusters, 
each of which has five academic teachers. 
The teaming of academic and vocational 
teachers demonstrates the importance of 
group dynamics and team process in 
teacher preparation. 

"The Dream Team. Four Teachers Savor 
the Ultimate Classroom Experience." 
Vocational Education Journal, v67, n8, 
p30-31, 72, Nov-Dec, 1992. Abstract: 
instead of departments, a team of English, 
social science, science, and math teachers 



plan and implement programs in four ca- 
reer clusters at Dauphin County (Pennsyl- 
vania) Technical School. 

"Integration of Academic and Vocational 
Education. Myths and Realities," by Bettina 
A.Lankard. ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, 
Career, and Vocational Education, Co- 
lumbus Ohio, 1994. Abstract: discusses 
myths and realities concerning the imple- 
mentation of integrated curriculum, in- 
cluding the importance of administrative, 
institutional, community and state support 
in the process. 

"Portfolio Assessment in Adult, Career, 
and Vocational Education. Trends and 
Issues Alert," by Susan Imel. ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on Adult, Career, and Vocational 
Education, Columbus, Ohio, 1993. Ab- 
stract portfolio assessment is a frequently 
mentioned form of alternative assessment 
that encourages the development of self- 
assessment skills. Author discusses 
guidelines for the development of portfo- 
lios, development of knowledgeable 
teachers, portfolio assessment, establish- 
ing standards, criteria and validity, and 
reliability of results. 

For more information about the database, contact 
Julie Keown-Bomar, CVTAE, UW-Stout, 218 Applied 
Arts, Menomonie, WI 54751. Phone:(715)232-2343. 



r — ^ 

Ibere is a real magic in enthusiasm. It 
speds the difference between mediocrity 
and accomplishment. . . 

-9{prman Vincent Teak 
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times per year. Funding for the Newsletter is through project 
funds originating with the Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction and the Wisconsin Technical College System. If you 
are not currendy receiving the newsletter, and wish to, please 
contact project staff at (715) 232-1383 or mail/fax your request 
to: Integrated and Applied Curricula Project, 218 Applied Arts 
Bldg., UW-Stout, Menomonie, WI 54751. Our fax number is 
(715) 232-1985. 
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Route this Newsletter to: 



— Administrate. - Special Needs Staff 

Academic Teachers Guidance Counselors 

Vocational Teachers School Board Members 



Event 


Upcoming Events 

Location and Date 


Contact Person 


Integrated/Applied Curricula 
Summer Conference 


June 27-29, 1995 
UW-Stout - Menomonie, WI 

Summer Session Courses 


Julie Keown-Bomar 
(715) 232-2343 


STw-Authenuc Assessment 


July 7 and 8, 1995 


Mike Galloy 
(715) 232-2163 


STW--Career Development 


June 30, July 1, 1995 


Dennis Van Den Heuvel 
(715) 232-2252 


STW--Team Building 


July 14 and 15, 1995 


Charlie Krueger 
(715)232-1137 


STW-Leaming Styles and Multiple 
Intelligence 


July 28 and 29, 1995 


Kenneth Welty 
(715) 232-1206 


STW— Needs Assessment and Strategic 
Planning or Schools 


July 21 and 22, 1995 


Orville Nelson 
(715) 232-1362 



Integrated/Applied Curricula Project 
Center for Vocational, Technical 

and Adult Education 
University of Wisconsin-Stout 
218 Applied Arts Bldg. 
Menomonie, WI 54751 

144-05-02075 
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In This Issue... 

• Summer Conference 
Planning Underway 

See article on this page for infor- 
mation about the Statewide Con- 
ference for Integrated and Applied 
Curricula. 

• Administrators Attend 
Integrated and Applied 
Curricula Workshops 

Two workshops were recently held 
to involve administrators in the in- 
tegrated and applied curricula pro- 
cess. More information is found in 
the article on this page. 

• Book Review - The Portfolio 
Connection 

See page 2 for insights into new 
literature about using student port- 
folios for assessment 

• Business/Industry Field 
Experience 

See page 2 for details about this 
opportunity. 

• Competency Based Admis- 
sion Pilot Project Update 

Find out the current status of 
Wisconsin's alternative admission 
pilot project on page 2: 

• Request for Resources 

Resources about integrated and ap 
plied curricula are being compiled 
by UW-Stout staff. See page 3 and 
the newsletter insert for more in 
formation. 

• School To Work Summer 
Courses 

See page 3 for details. 



Summer Conference Planning Underway 

Team members, mark your calendars for the 1995 Integrated 
and Applied Curricula Summer Conference. The conference will be 
held June 27-29 at the University of Wisconsin-Stout in Menomonie. 
The conference is open to all participants who attended last year's 
conference and experienced integrated and applied curriculum spe- 
cialists, and teachers and administrators. If you have questions about 
qualifying, call Mike GaUoy at (715) 232-2163. 

This year's conference will focus on two main themes: 1) 
continued development of team members' integrated and applied 
curriculum skills, and; 2) development of train the trainer skills. A few 
examples of session topics include: authentic assessment tools, port- 
folio development, team building skills, planning inservice activities 
for integrated and applied curricula, and many more! Additionally, we 
will have a panel of school administrators available to field questions 
about curricular issues. The plans are for a very interactive workshop. 
As per your suggestions, sessions will be designed to allow time for 
you and your teams to work with the resources available and develop 
materials to take with you when you leave. An evening picnic will be 
held on June 27 by popular request of the participants. 

Project staff are in the process of gaining permission to offer 
one UW-Stout graduate credit for completing the workshop. To 
receive credit, a participant must complete the workshop and pay a 
segregated student fee of $16.49 (by check only). More information 
will be made available in subsequent mailings. 

Thanks go out to all those who provided suggestions for the 
summer conference. 

Administrators Attend Integrated 
and Applied Curricula Workshops 

Curriculum specialists and administrators recently attended 
integrated and applied curricula workshops in Appleton and Brookfield. 
These workshops were developed in response to a needs assessment 
survey sent to team members which suggested involving administrators 
in the Wisconsin integrated and applied curricula process. The goal 
of each workshop was to develop administrative strategies that will 
help teachers implement integrated and applied curriculum and 
overcome barriers limiting effective administration of School-To- 
Work activities. 

Mike Galloy, Orville Nelson, Lorayne Baldus, and Julie 
Keown-Bomar — UW-Stout, Mary Jane Best-Louther — Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction, and Gabe Wacker— Wisconsin 

(continued on page 2 ) 
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Technical College System Board conducted the work- 
shops. 

Based on needs assessments, team action plans, 
and previous workshop evaluations, critical barriers to 
implementing integrated and applied curricula were 
identified. Barriers include lack of time, scheduling 
conflicts, and weak support from fellow teachers and 
administrators. At their workshop, administrators and 
curriculum specialists developed action plans to help 
teachers deal with important issues limiting the imple- 
mentation of integrated and applied curricula activities. 

Administrators developed a second set of action 
plans to deal with implementation of the School-To- 
Work system in their districts. Several problems they 
identified were support from the school boards and 
community, traditional school schedules, and time. 
Recommended solutions included creating positive 
publicity about curriculum change, changing to block 
scheduling, and finding more release time for teachers. 

Workshop evaluations were very positive. Your 
administrators found the activity that dealt with the 
barriers you identified especially useful. Many written 
comments mentioned the value of brainstorming with 
colleagues to confront many of these difficult issues. At 
the Summer Conference a panel of administrators will be 
available to field questions about implementation pro- 
cesses and concerns. 

Since the Madison and Rice Lake administrators' 
workshops were canceled, a substitute workshop has 
been scheduled on May 4th at the Holiday Inn in Tomah. 
All those interested in attending should promptly call 
Lorayne Baldus, UW-Stout, Center for Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education, 715-232-1395, for de- 
tails. 

Book Review 

THE PORTFOLIO CONNECTION by Burke, K., 
Fogarty, R., and Belgrad, S. (1994) 

"A portfolio is a purposeful collection of student 
work that exhibits the student's efforts, progress and 
achievements in one or more areas. The collection must 
include student participation in selection content, the 
criteria for selection, the criteria forjudging merits and 
evidence of student self reflection." This quote from 
Paulson, Paulson and Meyer (1991) is the basis and 
focus of this IRI Skylight publication. 



Portfolios fit perfectly with authentic assessment 
because students must perform and/or produce some- 
thing that reflects the knowledge they have gained. 
Students must generate rather than select a response. A 
portfolio can compliment other assessment and evalua- 
tion strategies used to judge the accomplishments of a 
student. 

A ten step recipe for portfolio development and 
presentation is consistently followed. The 10 chapters 
cover basic information and provide concrete examples 
for implementation into the classroom. Many of the 
exempts however are from the elementary school. Sec- 
ondary and postsecondary schools will have to transfer 
the information into their own setting. The soft covered 
8.5 x 1 1 text is easy to read, well illustrated and easy to 
follow. Transparencies can easily be produced from the 
large format in most figures. 

Copies of the Portfolio Connection may be ordered 
from IRI Skylight Educational Training and Publishing, 
200 East Wood Street, Suite 274, Palatine, EL 60067, 
Phone 1-800-348-4474, FAX 708-991-6420. 

Business/Industry Field Experience 

Information and registration packets are now 
available for educators who wish to acquire college 
credit for experiences in business and industry. This 
course is intended to provide an opportunity for educa- 
tors to see their disciplines applied in the work place. It 
will also provide an opportunity to identify authentic 
tasks that can be used in developing integrated and 
applied curricula. Please contact Orv Nelson at the 
Center for Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, 
715-232-1362, to request an information packet The 
Registration Deadline is May 30. 

Competency-Based Admission 
Pilot Project Update 

As a response to the dramatic changes taking 
place in the K-12 schools in Wisconsin and throughout 
the country, the UW System is developing an alternative 
admission process. A Task Force, appointed in October 
1992, recommended that the UW System adopt a com- 
petency-based admission process to supplement the 
current admission policy which is based on Carnegie 
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units. The Competency Based Admission (CBA) pro- 
cess will enable high schools to evaluate student per- 
formance based upon their level of achievement in meeting 
university defined competencies rather than grades earned 
in traditional courses. It will also enable admission 
offices to give these students equal consideration for 
admission to UW institutions. 

It was agreed that this process would be intro- 
duced first on a limited, pilot basis. The CBA steering 
committee and six subcommittees developed compe- 
tencies in English, foreign language, mathematics, sci- 
ence and social studies in May of 1994. The recom- 
mendations are contained in the document Competency- 
Based Admission: the Wisconsin Model . 

The next stages, implementation and evaluation 
of the CBA, began last fall at several selected high 
schools. Funding for this pilot project is provided in part 
by a grant from the Fund for Improvement of Postsec- 
ondary Schools (FIPSE). The Core Training Group, the 
group overseeing the project, hopes to have admission 
competencies available for use by additional schools by 
the fall of 1996. 

Questions about the project should be directed to 
Fran Garb; 203 Science Wing; UW-Stout; Menomonie, 
WI 54751; Phone 715-232-2559; FAX 715-232-2192; 
internet garbf@uwstout.edu. 



♦Information from CBA Communique, Volume 1, 
February 1995. 



comes a moment v^ienyoah^e wstop^i $m 
revving up the car and shove it into gear. 



■■'David 'Mahonzy 



Request for Integrated and 
Applied Resources 

The project staff of the Integrated and Applied 
Curricula Project are in the process of collecting infor- 
mation for a data base of resources which will be made 
available to the sixteen Tech Prep Consortiums. Your 
input is needed. If you know of experienced people, 
curriculum guides, lesson plans, or other resources, 
please fill out the enclosed date- base resource form and 
mail to: Integrated and Applied Curricula Project, 218 
Applied Arts Bldg., UW-Stout, Menomonie, WI 5475 1 . 



Summer Session Courses Offered 

Seven School To Work courses will be offered at 
the University of Wisconsin-Stout this summer. Each 
course is one credit hour and runs for two full days. 
Interested parties should contact the instructors for more 
information about course content. To request registra- 
tion materials, contact the Center for Vocational, Tech- 
nical and Adult Education, 218 Applied Arts Building, 
UW-Stout, Menomonie, WI 5475 1 , 7 1 5-232- 1 362, FAX 
715-232-1985. 

The seven courses are: 

1. School To Work (STW) 

2. STW-Integrated and Applied Curriculum 

3. STW-Authentic Assessment 

4. STW-Career Development 

5. STW-Team Building 

6. STW-Learning Styles and Multiple Intelligence . 

7. STW~Needs Assessment and Strategic Planning 
or Schools 

For dates and instructors of these courses see 
page 4 of the newsletter. 



tfeCCnie and 1% forget} 
Show me and I may rememBer; 
Invoke me and Ttl 'understand. 

• Chinese (Prover6 
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The Integrated/Applied Curricula Newsletter is published four 
times per year. Funding for the Newsletter is through project 
funds originating with the Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction and the Wisconsin Technical College System. If you 
arc not currently receiving the newsletter, and wish to, please 
contact project staff at (715) 232-1383 or mail/fax your request 
to: Integrated and Applied Curricula Project, 218 Applied Arts 
Bldg., UW-Stoul, Menomonie, WI 54751. Our fax number is 
(715) 232-1985. 
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Administrators 
Academic Teachers 
Vocational Teachers 



Special Needs Staff 

Guidance Counselors 

School Board Members 



Event 

Integrated and Applied Curricula 
Administrators* Workshop 
Registration Deadline 

Integrated/Applied Curricula 
Summer Conference 

School To Work (STW) 

STW-Integrated and Applied Curriculum 

STW--Authentic Assessment 
STW-Career Development^ 

STW--Team Building 

STW-Learning Styles and Multiple 
Intelligence 

STW-Needs Assessment and Strategic 
Planning or Schools 



Upcoming Events 

Location and Date 

May 4, 1995 
Tomah Holiday Inn 
May 30, 1995 

Business and Industry Field Experience 
June 27-29, 1995 
UW-Stout - Menomonie, WI 

Summer Session Courses 
June 23»and 24, 1995 

June 16 and 17, 1995 

July 7 and 8, 1995 
June 30, July 1,1995 

July 14 and 15, 1995 

July 28 and 29, 1995 

July 21 and 22, 1995 



Contact Pftr^n 

Lorayne Baldus 
(715) 232-1395 

Orville Nelson 
(715)232-1362 
Julie Keown-Bomar 
(715)232-2343 

Duane Johnson 
(715)232-1443 
Mike Galloy 
(715)232-2163 
Mike Galloy 

Dennis Van Den Heuvel 
(715) 232-2252 

Charlie Krueger 
(715)232-1137 
Kenneth Welty 
(715)232-1206 
Orville Nelson 
(715)232-1362 



Integrated/Applied Curricula Project 
Center for Vocational, Technical 

and Adult Education 
University of Wisconsin-Stout 
218 Applied Arts Bldg. 
Menomonie, WI 547^51 

144-05-02075 
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Integrated and Applied Curricula Resource Information 



Please complete the following information as accurately and thoroughly as possible. The 
information will become part of our data base of resources which will be made available to each 
of^f sixteen Tech Prep Consortiums. If you have any questions, contact Julie Kcown-Bomar at 
(715) 232-2343. Print legibly or type the information. 



1. Your Name 



School Address: 



Telephone Number 
Fax Number 
E-mail: 

Best Time to Call: 



What Tech Prep Consortium are you located in?_ 



2. Type of Resource (check all that apply): 

Integrated Curriculum materials, activity, lesson plans, etc. 

Applied Curriculum materials, lesson plans, etc. 



.Authentic Tasks 

.Authentic Assessment materials 

.Resource person(s) who can consult with others in one or more methods. If this 



resource is checked, indicate who should be contacted for further information, and 
telephone number if different from above: 



.Other (specify):. 



3. Grade level(s) appropriate for the resource (check all that apply): 

K-8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



.Technical College (grades 13-14) 
.University level (grades 13-16) 

(see other side) 
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List all disciplines directly involved with this resource (mathematics, history, science, etc.) 



Describe the resource (material or people) that is available. If a resource person, indicate how 
the person can assist . Also, provide an address and/or telephone number where the person can 
be contacted. Be precise in describing the resource as key words will be used to categorize the 
resource. 



What format are the materials available in: 
written format 

computer data disk (List type of computer and program necessary to operate resource) 



video format 

film 

other (specify) 

Are the materials copyrighted? yes no 

4 

Please duplicate this form and complete for each resource that you and or others in your school 
system may have available for others. 

Completed forms should be returned to Integrated/Applied Curricula Project, 218 Applied Arts 
Bldg., UW-Stout, Menomonie, WI 54751. Thank you! 
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/w 7%fr Issue... 

• The UW Plays a Vital Role in 
STW 

Katharine C. Lyall, President of the 
UW-System, identifies .four key 
responsibilities of the University in 
STW. They include competency- 
based admission standards, teacher 
and counselor education programs, 
transfer agreements, and assess- 
ment. See Dr. Lyall's article on this 
page for more detail. 

• Integrated/Applied 
Curriculum Project 

Mike Galloy discusses several 
workshops planned for teacher 
educators, administrators, teachers 
and counselors. These include a 
series of special STW courses to be 
offered next summer. See page 2. 

• STW Needs Assessment 
System 

A needs assessment package for 
STW is available through CVTAE. 
Survey instruments for teachers, 
students, graduates and employers 
are included. See article on page 2. 

• Business/Industry Experi- 
ences for Educators 

Educators can obtain college credit 
for a variety of planned experiences 
in business and industry. For more 
information, see page 3. 

• Regional Workshops and 
Summer Confprpn/v* riotnc 

Dates and sites for project work- 
shops are given on page 4. 


The UW Plays a Vital Role in 'School to Work' 

By Katharine C. Lyall, President 
University of Wisconsin System 

"School to Work" has become one of the major focal points in 
American educational reform over the past several years, with rami- 
fications beginning to be felt throughout the range of K-16 curricula. 
An enthusiastic Wisconsin approach to STW issues was heightened 
recently when a state-agency consortium was oneof only eight nationally 
to share a federal award of implementation grants totalling $43 million. 
The state received $4.5 million this year with the prospect of an 
additional $20 million over the next four years. 

While much of this initiative must be driven by a partnership of 
the K-12 schools through the Department of Public Instruction, the 
Wisconsin Technical College System, the Department of Industry, 
Labor and Human Relations and the state business community, theUW 
System has four key responsibilities: 

• Adopt competency-based admissions standards so that stu- 
dents who elect "Tech Prep" or other options instead of 
tradition "college-track" coursework can be admitted to a 
UW institution. 

• Incorporate STW training in teaching and counselor edu- 
cation programs to prepare future educators for their work. 

• Assure transfer articulation agreements with WTCS insti- 
tutions so students can move on to a UW System institution 
if desired. 

• Assess how well students involved in STW initiatives suc- 
ceed in theircareer choice, whether it be work, matriculation 
at a WTCS campus or at the UW. 

Broadly speaking, STW is a new system - a focal point - of 
learning and teaching intended to bring occupational and academic 
learning together. It is based on the precept that all of tomorrow's 
students must have a higher level of training, and opportunities for 
continuing education. 

Here's what we're doing in each area: 

• Competency-based admissions 

The Board of Regents approved adoption of the competency- 
based approach in June 1992. Since then, competency standards have 
been developed by UW faculty in consultation with K- 12 schools, DPI 
and WTCS in math, English, social studies, science and foreign 
languages. 

^ o * " wuuuaiu 111311 acuuuib nave aglCCO tO pliOt tnCSC I1CW 

star dards during the 1995-96 school year. Further, training and 
evaluation faculty and admissions personnel throughout the state, and 

( continued on page 3 ) 



Integrated and Applied Curriculum 
Project Report 

Earlier this year, a needs assessment was sent out 
to determine what activities would be most helpful in 
moving integrated and applied curriculum activities 
forward. The results of that survey, and evaluations from 
previous workshops, were used to plan the following 
activities. 

Teacher Educators Workshop. On January 26, 
1995 a half-day workshop focusing on STW and inte- 
grated and applied activities was presented to this audi- 
ence. The goal of the workshop was to increase the 
participants knowledge about STW and I & A so they 
would understand its impact on teacher education pro- 
grams. John Benson, State Superintendent of Schools; 
Betty Brunelle, Assistant Director of WTCS and 
Katharine Lyall, President of the UW System keynoted 
the event. Overall, the planned activities were well 
received and follow-up activities are being conducted. 
The project staff hopes to continue dialog with this 
group. 

School Administrators Workshop. One-day 
regional workshops will be conducted around the state 
for building and district administrators arid curriculum 
specialists. The focus of these activities will be to have 
this group develop strategies to help teachers implement 
integrated and applied instruction. Opportunities and 
barriers from last years action plans will provide starting 
points for strategizing. Dates, times and locations can be 
found on the back page of this issue. Encourage your 
administrators to attend. 

Summer Workshop. A summer workshop will 
again be conducted at UW-Stout for Integrated and 
Applied teams. This three day activity will be focused on 
'two specific themes: (1) develop team building and 
facilitation skills, and (2) develop integrated and applied 
curriculum. Plans are to work from the action plans that 
were developed at last year's workshop. Dates and times 
can be found on the back of this issue. 

Summer Workshops. A series of one credit 
workshops will be offered at UW-Stout on a Friday/ 
Saturday sequence this summer. Every scheduled 
weekend will contain a different topical area of School- 
to- Work. Scheduled topics include: School-to- Work, 
Integrated and Applied Curriculum, Authentic Assess- 
ment, STW Career Development, STW Team Building, 
Learning Styles and Multiple Intelligence, and STW 
Needs Assessment and Strategic Planning. Contact 
Mike Galloy for dates (715-232-2163). 

2 
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STW Needs Assessment System 

Center staff members have developed a needs 
assessment package for School -to- Work Transition Pro- 
grams. This needs assessment system is based on the 
Wisconsin School-to- Work Needs Assessment Model. 
The 'survey instruments included in the package are 
designed to collect data related to each of the elements in 
the Wisconsin Model. 

The Needs Assessment Manual provides step- 
by-step directionsrfor conducting a needs assessment. A 
more detailed discussion of needs assessment and needs 
assessment techniques is also included. Survey instru- 
ments for students, staff members, graduates and em- 
ployers are included in the manual. These instruments 
can be used to determine the status of your current 
program and identify areas of need. 

The Center has software programs available to 
process the data from each of the surveys. These programs 
produce a summary of the responses and breakouts for 
relevant sub-groups. The output is placed in tables and 
can be directiy used in reports. Technical assistance is 
available through the Center to assist in analyzing the 
results. For schools involved in the Integrated/Applied 
Curricula Project this year there is no charge for the data 
processing services for these instruments. School dis- 
tricts that are not involved in the Integrated/Applied 
Curricula Project may also use the needs assessment 
process and survey forms. Data processing is available 
to these schools on a cost recovery basis through the 
Center. 

Participants in the Integrated/Applied Curricula 
Project Workshop last June at UW-Stoutreceivedacopy 
of the needs assessment paper. Copies of the revised 
survey instruments were forwarded to them at the end of 
January. Schools that are not involved in the Integrated/ 
Applied Curricula Project may obtain a copy of the 
Needs Assessment Manual for $ 1 5.00. Requests should 
be forward to the Center for Vocational, Technical and 
Adult Education at UW-Stout. Additional surveys are 
scheduled for development later this year. A survey for 
parents and another on school climate are in the planning 
stage. 



Common sense is genius dressed in its working clothes. 

- Ralph Waldo Emerson 



School To Work (continued) 

teachers and staff from the pilot high schools will be 
supported by a three-year, $230,000 federal grant to the 
UW-System. 

Since Wisconsin is recognized with Oregon as 
one of two national leaders in competency-based ad- 
missions, I recently described UW System efforts in this 
area on a nationally televised College Board panel. 

• Teacher/counselor training 

Allen Phelps, director of the UW-Madison 
Leadership Institute for School to Work Transition, and 
his staff have been providing in-service training for the 
past two years. Their conferences have drawn more than 
2,000 participants from all over Wisconsin and the 
nation. 

The UW System, in its Lateral Review of Teacher 
Education, is asking all colleges, schools and divisions of 
education to report how they plan to integrate STW 
concepts into the education curriculum. Subsequently, 
the UW System will write a master plan for teacher 
education that will address an external consultant's rec- 
ommendation to integrate STW concept or add STW 
courses to the curriculum. 

Additionally, five UW institutions are partners in 
a STW transition effort to provide in-service programs 
and credit course for current teachers. 

* Articulation agreements 

There are now 175 articulation agreements be- 
tween UW System and WTCS institutions - up from 75 
a year ago - that provide transfer opportunities for WTCS 
students who wish to earn a higher level degree. The 
number continues to grow. 

A new computerized Transfer Information Sys- 
tem (TIS) connects all UW System institutions and 
several WTCS institutions so that students and counsel- 
ors can readily plan coursework with maximum trans- 
ferability. Last year, 1,704 WTCS students transferred 
to the UW System and 2,474 UW students transferred to 
WTCS districts. 

• Assessments 

The UW Center on Education and Work has been 
contracted by the Tech-Prep State Management Team to 
formally evaluate how well STW participants do in 
whichever path they choose: directly into the workforce, 
WTCS, or the UW. Assessments will be done annually 
beginning with this academic year. 
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Summer Experience in Business/Industry 
for Educators 

This summer UW-Stout will offer an opportunity 
for educators to acquire college credit for experiences in 
business and industry. A variety of activities in business 
and industry can qualify for credit in this field experience 
course. Educators can shadow employees, assist em- 
ployees, or carry out a full work load. The experience 
must be supervised by someone in the company. Edu- 
cators who participate in this course will need to find 
their own host companies. 

This educational opportunity was planned for 
educators participating in the Integrated/Applied Cur- 
ricula Project being conducted for the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Public Instruction and Wisconsin Technical 
College System Board. This experience will provide an 
opportunity for educators to see their disciplines applied 
in the work place. It will also provide an opportunity to 
identify authentic tasks that can be used in applying and 
integrating instruction. 

This course is also open to educators who are not 
involved in the Integrated/Applied Curricula Project. 
For more information on the course requirements and 
registration procedures, contact Howard Lee at (715) 
232-1251 or send a request for information to Howard. 
Address your request to Howard Lee, 1 15 Tech Wing, 
UW-Stout, Menomonie, WI 54751. (FAX: 715-232- 
1274) 

Educators who enroll in this field experience will 
receive a handbook that will guide their activities. Par- 
ticipants will be asked to list a sample of tasks observed 
and identify how their disciplines relate to them. In 
addition, they will identify how they will use the infor- 
mation they have gained in changing their courses and/ 
or programs. 

UW-Stout also has internships and co-op courses 
available for those who will undertake major job re- 
sponsibilities over a period of five weeks or more. 
Contact Howard Lee for more information. 



The Integrated/Applied Curricula Newsletter is published four 
times per year. Funding for the Newsletter is through project 
funds originating with the Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction and the Wisconsin Technical College System. If you 
are not currently receiving the newsletter, and wish to, please 
contact project staff at (7 1 5) 232- 1 383 or mail/fax your request 
to: Integrated and Applied Curricula Project, 218 Applied Arts 
Bldg., UW-Stout, Menomonie, WI 54751. Our fax number is 

(715) 232-1985. 
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Route this Newsletter to: 



Administrators 
Academic Teachers 
Vocational Teachers 



— Special Needs Staff 

— Guidance Counselors 
School Board Members 



Event 

Four Regional Integrated and 
Applied Curricula Workshops 
targeted for district administrators 
or superintendents, high school principals 
and directors of curriculum from schools 
who have participated in the I/A project 
through UW-Stout and limited 
numbers of other school districts. 

Integrated/Applied Curricula 
Summer Conference 



Upcoming Events 

Location and Date. 

WTIC, Rice Lake - February 28, 1995 
FVTC (Bordini Center), Appleton - March 2, 1995 
Holiday Inn-Southeast, Madison - March 7, 1995 
Mariott Inn, Brookfield - March 8, 1995 



UW-Stout - June 27-29, 1995 
Menomonie, WI 



Contact Person 

MikeGalloy 
(715)232-1382 



MikeGalloy 
(715)232-1382 



Integrated/Applied Curricula Project 
Center for Vocational, Technical 

and Adult Education 
University of Wisconsin-Stout 
218 Applied Arts Bldg. 
Menomonie, WI 54751 

144-05-02075 
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UW-STOUT'S INTEGRATED/APPLIED 
CURRICULA PROJECT-YEAR TWO 

The Center for VTAE has received funding from the 
DPI and WTCS to continue the Integrated/Applied 
Curricula Project for the 1994-95 fiscal year. During 
this time period, some of the more important activities 
that project staff will be involved with will include: 
preparing and distributing a newsletter on integrated/ 
applied curricula activities; conducting technical 
assistance visits with each of the sixteen Tech Prep 
consortiums and/or schools within their consortium; 
conducting a series of regional workshops for district 
administrators/superintendents, high school principals, 
and directors of curriculum; developing a data base of 
integrated/applied resources (materials and people) 
taking place in Wisconsin schools; conducting a 
workshop for university teacher educators; and, holding 
a train-the T trainer conference at UW-Stout in Jure of 
1995. This will be an exciting year as project staff 
continue to work with the trainers/mentors on integrated/ 
applied curricula activities. 

YEAR ONE 

Year One activities occurred during December, 1993- 
June, 1994. In February of 1994, two workshops were 
held to bring together more than 500 secondary and 
postsecondary educators who would be responsible for 
the initial development, implementation and assessment 
of the grade levels 11-14 integrated/applied curricula. 
Of this initial group, approximately 150 returned to 
UW-Stout in June of 1 994 to attend a four-day conference 
to obtain information and training in areas that would 
assist them in becoming lead trainers or mentors in the 
development ofintegrated/applied curricula within their 
own district as well as serving as trainers or mentors for 
educators in other school districts. Some school districts 
sent a team to the conference while other districts chose 
to send one or two individuals. Educators who attended 
the conference were from a wide variety of academic 
and vocational disciplines. If you did not attend this 
conference, check with your Tech Prep Consortium 
Leader at your local Technical College to determine 
which schools and individuals in your consortium 
participated in the conference. These people can be a 
good resource for additional information pertaining to 
the integrated and applied curricula process. 

er|c 



REGIONAL WORKSHOPS PLANNED 

The Integrated and Applied Curricula trainers h.ave 
indicated that their administrators need to "buy into" this 
concept, both in terms of providing staff development 
time and/or money. In response to this need, the project 
will conduct four regional workshops and get more 
information on the integrated and applied curricula 
process into the hands of your administration. In Febru- 
ary of 1995, we will be holding four regional workshops. 
They will be one-day in length. These workshops are 
intended for district administrators or superintendents, 
high school principals, and directors of curriculum. 
Each participating school system will be invited to send 
a maximum of three individuals. We realize that smaller 
school systems may not be able to release this number of 
individuals, and we realize the larger school systems 
may have more than one high school principal. There- 
fore, exceptions will be allowed with project staff ap- 
proval. Information on the exact dates and locations will 
be sent to the appropriate individuals in the participating 
schools in the coming months. Please encourage your 
administration and/or curriculum director to attend when 
they have received the registration information. 

NEW COURSE OFFERINGS PLANNED 

Plans are underway to develop a series of one-credit 
courses at UW-Stout that are related to Integrated and 
Applied Curricula development. Each course will require 
14 hours of classroom instruction and will be scheduled 
for a Friday-Saturday time period, or other times 
depending on need. Courses being planned include: 
Overview of School-to-Work; Work-Based Learning; 
Developing Authentic Tasks; Developing Authentic/ 
Integrated/Applied Curriculum; Authentic Assessment; 
Facilileading/Team Building; Change Strategies - 
"Integrated Change"; Career Majors; and, learning 
Styles. Iviore information on these courses will be made 
available as the courses are developed. 
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mail/fax your request to: Integrated and Applied Curricula Project. 218 
Applied Arts Bldg., UW-Stout, Mcnomonie, WI 54751. Our fax number 
is (715) 232-1985. 



ROBIN FOG ARTY WORKSHOP 

On September 29-30, approximately 1 10 secondary and 
postsecondary educators attended an Integrate the Cur- 
ricula workshop sponsored by DPI. A needs assessment 
questionnaire, mailed from our center to integrated and 
applied curricula trainers in October, indicated that this 
workshop was a very informative and worthwhile expe- 
rience. IRl/Skylight Publishing, whom Robin Fogarty 
is associated with, has a catalog of materials which can 
be purchased and a listing of the types of training 
offered. To obtain a catalog, call their toll-free number 
1-800-348-4474. They have materials on: multiple 
intelligences, cooperative learning, critical/creative 
thinking, constructivist education, integrated learning, 
assessment, school restructuring, and, middle school. 



When does the surveying need to be completed? We 
anticipate the surveys being made available to all par- 
ticipating schoolsby February of 1995. Surveying must 
be completed by your school district during the period 
February - April 15, 1995 (no later). This gives us time 
to enter the data for all of the surveys and have them 
ready for the summer conference. Additional follow-up 
information will be sent to you as it becomes available. 
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SUMMER INTERNSHIPS IN BUSINESS/ 
INDUSTRY FOR PARTICIPANTS IN 
THE INTEGRATED/APPLIED 
CURRICULA PROJECT 

An important part of the integrated and applied curricula 
process is for educators to go out into business and 
industry, observe the tasks that are occurring in the jobs, 
write authentic tasks, and then have representatives 
from business and industry verify the tasks for authen- 
ticity. To assist educators in this process, UW-Stout will 
offer a summer internship course for educators. 

Purpose: To have teachers in secondary and 
postsecondary programs interact with people in busi- 
ness and industry to identify authentic tasks and the 
characteristics of the environment within which these 
tasks are carried out The participants would be pro- 
vided a framework they can use to identify and analyze 
these tasks so that the information and experiences can 
be linked to their curriculum and teaching activities. 

Overview of the Prora»sy Teachers would spend at least 
two weeks in one or more companies to shadow workers 
and identify authentic tasks. During this process they 
would also look for the types of inputs workers use as 
they carry out their tasks. In addition, they would 
determine the types of information and problem solving 
skills used in completing the tasks. Desired perfor- 
mance levels would also be identified. Inordertodothis 
effectively, the teacher should stay in one company at 
least a week in order to obtain a good feel for the 
environment and the types of tasks done by a set of 
workers. This would also hold true concerning shifting 
from department to department Spending too short of 
a time in an area would not allow the teacher to obtain a 
good grasp of the nature of the tasks and the types of 
competencies required to complete them. 

Some ofthc conditions and responsibilities of the intern- 
ships remain to be worked out. Once it has been 
determined who and how businesses and industries will 
be identified, the integrated and applied curricula par- 
ticipants will then need to develop their own arrange- 
ments with one or more companies to do a two-week 

' DATES TO REMEMBER \ 

June 20-22, 1995: Integrated/Applied Summer 

Conference at UW-Stout 
V J 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

OFFERED SCHOOL-TO-WORK NEEDS 

ASSESSMENT SURVEYS/PROCESSING 

Secondary school districts who sent educators to the 
June 1994 Integrated and Applied Curricula Summer 
Conference at UW-Stout have the opportunity to re- 
ceive school-to-work needs assessment surveys as well 
as have the surveys data processed -without any cost to 
the school district 

What is the CATCH? There is no catch. All you need 
do is contact us. We will provide you with more details. 
We are completing the design of the surveys right now. 
When they have been completed, we will send the 
contact person in your school a set of the surveys. You 
make copies of the surveys you want to have completed. 
When you have the surveys completed, send them to us. 
We will enter them into our computer. The surveys will- 
be analyzed according to several of the items on the 
surveys. The survey results will be printed and returned 
to you. If you have used our Center for any processing 
of vocational surveys (when we had the Secondary 
Vocational Education Program Evaluation Project), you 
knew the types of printouts you can receive. 



(Summer Internships continued) 
internship within the company. They would also be 
responsible for going to the work site during the two- 
week internship and collecting the information needed. 
At the end of the two- week internship they would write 
a report which would present a list of the authentic tasks 
identified. In addition, the report would select one task 
and break it apart to identify they types of information, 
skills and problem-solving activities needed to carry it 
out The teacher would also identify how this task could 
be utilized in his/her classroom and for an integrated 
activity that cuts across several disciplines. 

The Integrated/Applied Curricula project staff will be 
working out the arrangements for the internships in the 
coming months. The enrollment period for the Summer 
Internship will be June, 1995. If a participant in the 
project needs more time to complete the internship, an 
in-progress can taken with the internship being com- 
pleted in July and August UW-Stout will grant two 
graduate credits for the two week summer internship, 
provided the participant spends two weeks (full-time) in 
a business or industry, completes the written report 
required for the course, and pays the segregated student 
fee, which is estimated to be between $35-40. Individu- 
als other than those who participated in the June 1994 
Summer Conference can register for the Summer In- 
ternship course; however, these individuals must pay 
the full tuition cost Completed work will also be consid- 
ered for inclusion in the resource data base being devel- 
oped by project staff. If a participant wants to and is able 
to work for more than two weeks, that is up to him/her 
and the business/industry. The work can be paid or non- 
paid by the employer. 

REQUEST FOR ARTICLES 

If you would like to submit an articlerelated to integrated 
and applied curricula activities in an upcoming issue, 
please forward this to project staff. Our next issue will 
be coming out sometime in late December and we will 
need the information no later than December 1 5. If you 
have scheduled a workshop or other meetings that 
would be open to other individuals from throughout 
Wisconsin, these can be announced in the newsletter. 
Finally, if you know of some good integrated/applied 
resources and want to share information, mailing address, 
etc., we can include it in the newsletter. Information can 
be faxed to us at 7 1 5-232- 1985. 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT SURVEY 

A needs assessment survey will be mr^led to partici- 
pants from the Summer Conference in the coming 
months. This survey is being developed based in part 
from the questionnaire completed by you in September/ 
October. This information will be data analyzed and 
provided to your Tech Prep Consortium Leader for your 
local Technical College District. The information will 
be useful as they plan staff development activities and 
training related to integrated/applied curricula. Please 
complete the survey and return to us in a timely manner. 
The more we receive, the more accurate the findings will 
be for our project and for your Tech Prep Consortium 
Leader. If members of your Integrated/Applied Cur- 
ricula School team did not attend the Summer Confer- 
ence, they can still complete the survey. When you 
receive a copy (as a participant), xerox the survey and 
have your other members complete it We will be able 
to distinguish participants from nonparticipants accord- 
ing to one of the questions asked on the survey. 

RESOURCE DOCUMENT 

The Office of School to Work at the Department of 
Public Instruction has printed a publication titled "Se- 
lected Offerings for Integrated and Applied Curriculum 
Development: A Resource Document". The intended 
purpose of this resource document is to help teachers, 
directors of curriculum, counselors, and others who are 
involved in developing curriculum for secondary staff 
through the Tech Prep Initiative. The Annual Tech Prep 
Report (PI-8101) is summarized in the document The 
Office of School to Work has also tried to make the 
resource document as "user friendly" as possible. Read- 
ers will find curriculum in the following four categories: 
Integrated Course, Applied Courses, Carcer/Work-Based 
Learning, and, Occupational Specific Courses. An 
effort was made to place the courses within a content 
discipline. Further, the document has listed the inte- 
grated and applied curriculum by the Tech Prep Consor- 
tium in which the school district is located. Finally, 
there is a listing of Tech Prep Coordinators/Liaisons and 
their phone numbers within individual districts and the 
Tech Prep Coordinators at the Technical College level 
and their phone numbers. Contact the Office of School 
to Work at the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruc- 
tion for further information regarding the document and 
for obtaining a copy. 
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Route this Newsletter to: 

Administrators Special Needs Staff 

Academic Teachers Guidance Counselors 

Vocational Teachers School Board Members 





Upcoming Events 




Date 


Event 


Location 


Contact Person 


rjehnwy "rr99S — 


Integrated/Applied Curricula Work 
shop targeted for university teacher 
educators. 


Madison, WI 

Site to be determined. 


Alan Gilbertson 
(715)232-1383 


February, 1995 


Four Regional Integrated and Applied 
Curricula Workshops targeted for 
district administrators or superinten- 
dents, high school principals and 
directors of curriculum from schools 
who have participated in the VA 
project through UW-Stout and limited 
numbers of other school districts. 


Sites/dates to be determined. 
Registration information 
will be mailed to schools 
in early December. 


Alan Gilbertson or 

MikeGalloy 

(715)232-1383 


June 20-22, 1995 


Integrated/Applied Curricula 
Summer Conference. 


University of Wl-Stout 
Menomonie, WI 


i 

Alan Gilbertson or 
Mike Galloy 
(715) 232-1383 



Integrated/Applied Curricula Project 
Center for Vocational, Technical 
and Adult Education 
University of Wisconsin-Stout 
218 Applied Arts Bldg. 
Menomonie, WI 54751 

144-05-02075 



STOUT 

UKIVHSrV Of WISCONSIN 
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NAME 

Catherine Chew 



SITE 



Madison Area Technical College 



ADDRESS 



CITY 



STATE 



211 North Carroll ST. 



Madison 



Wl 



ZIP 



TELEPHONE 



EMAIL 



FAX 



CALL 



53703 



608-258-2401 daz8231 @madison.tec.wi 608-258-2339 



8-5 



CONSORTIUM 



GRADES 



MATC 



K-14 



DISCIPLINE 



art, workplace skills, English, communication, FACE, math, science, etc. 



ACTIVITY 



This document is a compilation of curricular changes in MATC's Tech/Prep 
consortium and schools. 



RESOURCE 



integrated and applied 
curriculum 



CONTACT 



Catherine Chew 



PHONE 



608-258-2401 



FORMAT 



document 



COPYRIGHT 

no 
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NAME 

Inger, Morton 



SITE 

National Center for Research in Vocation Educa 



ADDRESS 



CITY 



STATE 



199S University Ave, Suite 375 



Berkeley 



CA 



ZIP 



TELEPHONE 



EMAIL 



FAX 



94704 



CALL 



CONSORTIUM 



GRADES 



DISCIPLINE 



ACTIVITY 



"Teacher Collaboration in Secondary Schools." Centerfocus Number 2. pub date 
1993. Twelve specific recommendations to encourage teacher collaboration are 
listed. 



RESOURCE 



CONTACT 



team teaching, integrated 
curricula, teacher 
collaboration 



PHONE 



FORMAT 



document 



COPYRIGHT 

yes 
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'AME 



SITE 



Blank, William, Scaglione, Janet 



Div. of Voc, Adult, and Community Ed. 



ADDRESS 



CITY 



Florida Education Center 



STATE 



Tall?hassee 



FL 32399-0400 



ZIP 



TELEPHONE 



EMAIL 



32399 



FAX 



904-488-0400 



CALL 



CONSORTIUM 



GRADES 



DISCIPLINE 



ACTIVITY 



Integrating Academic and Vocational Education: Implementation Guide." 
Provides practical help to teachers and administrators in integrated academic and 
vocational instruction. 



RESOURCE 



integrated and applied 
curricula, team teaching, 
applied academics, 
integration resources. 



CONTACT 



Div. of Voc, Adult, and Comm. Ed., Florida 
Education Center, Tallahassee, FL 32399-0400 
Order # GE306BK92. 



PIIONE 



FORMAT 

document 

COPYRIGHT 

yes 
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Training Agreement 
Due August I, 1995 



Name of Teacher: /71 /jrlL ^ L. 7r*<Pr- 



Name of School: ft/A La Pp. /4tC(k <oA)n/ 

Principal: TpM krpfrkf _ - Ph™. Number: T/A^TzMJ^ 

Address of School: /WO /l/fir4f-\ ^-fr&ef 

Home Address of Teacher: /jWf<^ A/fM/ /Of f-Lrthura QQ2 
Home Phone: 1 /X' <2t>- 9X1 *L 

ameofFirm: (jMu^M Tin WMUhfle fsi/npzn/rS 

Address of Firm: P.O. fa/ M/7 (Hf/u^u I ATI ^H0± SO/7 

Occupational Title: /9ffi'<* P fisy) //{*#4/r/i /a 

Occupational Specialist: ; 

Supervisor://^ 1/afj^ pcL p ho ne Number: 7/5^ ^jX - &? / .£? 

The firm agrees to cooperate with the teacher and offer a program which consists of 
shadowing, and/or limited task performance (if desired) and access (interview) to worker 
(occupational specialist) and supervisor named above. The main purpose of this field 
experience for the teacher is to leam the requirements of an occupation and to identify typical 
tasks performed in the occupation. It is hoped that these tasks will be transposed into 
curriculum within the teacher's home school. 

The teacher agrees to abide by the Wisconsin Department of Industry, Labor and Human 
Relations and the U.S. Department of Labor rules and regulations when applicable. 

The teacher agrees to shadow a workers) and/or perform to the best of their ability all tasks 
negotiated between the worker and the supervisor and to conform to all rules and policies of 

c i^? 110 "* The tcachcr expects no special privileges, and agrees to be on the job everv dav 
for 40 hours as noted. 

The work schedule will be from 3n&>=& tr, X, n g j §■ Monday throush Friday, from 

j>Ur\f n , 1995, toJhn£__LS . 1995. In general, the teacher must spend 40 

hours of shadowing^md/or limited work for the field experience 



— „ ...bju.iujvyi uiuiivu wuir. ivi me uciu experience. 

(Teachers Signature) (Employer's Signature) 
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Daily Journal 



Date: June 19, 1995 Hours of Field Experience: 8 

I met with my site coordinator, Linda Valiska, who is a team development supervisor 
for the corporate office at Wausau Insurance Company. We went over the Training 
Agreement and decided more specifically what my experiences would include over 
the following week. I was introduced to some key personnel including her 
supervisor, Mr. Steve Zeinemann, Director of Support Services. I also met Tina 
Rampart Miller who is the team development supervisor for the divisional office 
Tina and Linda both took this opportunity to stress the importance of students 
achieving high levels of keyboarding speed and accuracy. They feel that too much 
emphasis has been placed on learning lots of different software at the expense of good, 
old-fashioned skill development They feel that a minimum of 55 wpm for five 
minutes with eight or less errors is essential for employment in a word processing 
capacity. Since they provide a seven week training session for new hires, they can 
teach software. But students are lacking in basic keyboarding skill 

I was then introduced to Diane Kudrek who is a member of a "corporate team" As a 
member of a team of people responsible for serving a group of word originators, one 
of her main tasks at this time is proof* sading. She showed me a huge stack of papers 
that she had proofread and marked for correction Her reaction is that students are not 
getting enough grammar and punctuation emphasis in schools. She also says that the 
attitude of the young worker leaves much to be desired They do not understand the 
need for high quality work and seem to be satisfied with documents that contain 
errors. They are unwilling to look up items in a reference manual and prefer to guess. 
I think that to perform her job requires a great deal of knowledge, but also a great deal 
of persistence and attention to detail It may be easy to just let errors slide, but quality 
really should not be compromised, and she realizes that The document she uses to 
record employee errors could be a valuable resource in the classroom 

I was given a tour of the corporate and divisional office applications centers. The 
divisional center is phasing in teams for each division This is a new approach, and 
employees wffl receive training in "soft skills" which wfll facilitate their ability to 
function as a team and take over not one but all the rolls in the team at one time or 
another. This requires great flexibility on the part of the workers, and a willingness to 
learn everyone's responsibilities, not just your owa This should produce more well- 
rounded, capable workers, with greater productivity, which is the ultimate goal 

I also observed Lori Byrd in the afternoon. She is not in the centralized Office 
Applications areas, but is located in the Human Resources site providing support in 
that immediate area It was here where I was actually allowed to get some work 
experience. She showed me how to access a shell document enter the appropriate 
addresses, process the letter, proofread it, use the word processing reference manual 
spell check it, and print it out. I did two letters with her assistance. I found out how 
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Important the things that I am teaching really are, and what types of things I should 
place more emphasis on. 
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Daily Journal 



Date June 20, 1995 Hours of Reld Experience: 8 

I spent the first part of the morning with Una Rampart Miller (Team Development 
Facilitator) discussing her job responsibfliHes. We identified many of the tasks that 
she does on a regular basis and discussed how she anticipated her role would change 
as the teams she was facilitating became more and more self-sufficient One of her 
responsibilities is to meet with teams to help them iron out problems such as team 
members who come in late, bossy team members, dealing with the quantity of v. ork, 
team members who are not pulling their load, cliques within the team 

We also spent time discussing the company's organizational chart and where Support 
Services fit it She showed me how several levels of management had been 
eliminated. One of the outcomes of this is the team structure in Support Services. 

Other responsibilities of hers include budgeting measuring and evaluating 
productivity, sending out daily status reports to divisional offices, developing charge- 
back systems, developing procedures for how work will get done, evening out 
workflow, evaluating employees, scheduling training for associates as needed, and 
sending a daily status report via E-Mail (SYSM) to each divisional office so they know 
how rapidly their documents are being handled One of her current projects is to 
figure out how to provide direct support for telecommuters who lack office 
application skills. 

She then took me to the Divisional Office Applications Center where I was introduced 
to Jeannie Amelse, an office application associate. Jeanrde is the team leader for the 
western division this week, so I got to observe the tasks of a team leader. She prints 
out an the Jobs that have to be processed that day from the DigJ-System, including 
rush items. Team members then begin working together to see that aO documents get 
processed in compliance with the Service Level Agreement they have with their 
division. She sent all of the documents they processed back to the divisional offices 
via E-Mail using LotusNote Matt. She also planned the agenda for the team meeting 
tomorrow, keyed ft, and distributed it The team leader is also responsible for getting 
the status report to Tina the first thing every day. 

I then observed VlcJd EUlas, who is also on the western team We discussed the pros 
and cons of the team organization. She then processed a long memo, in the form of a 
report, from the Digi-System. I took some time to look over some of the documents 
that were to » proofread. 

In the afternoon, I processed one short memo and one longer memo off the Digi- 
System for the western team. I was shown how to use the Digi-System the Soft 
Solutions software for storing and retrieving documents, and used Word Perfect to 
process the documents. I printed them and proofed them. 
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Date: June 21, 1995 Hours of Field Experience. 8 



Today I spent the morning with Gail Weise, an Office Application Services Ass -Hate 
who works primarily on "specialty documents." These are usually longer projects that 
enter the center in handwritten, rough-draft form, and require advanced formatting 
techniques that cannot be addressed with shell documents. Gail is an experienced 
worker in this area, and was recently cross trained on the Digi-System so she can also 
transcribe and send Sysms for authors who prefer to dictate them Work m "specialty 
d °^f ments " squires a broad background in document formatting as wen as the 
ability to find and correct errors made by authors. I observed her as she keyed a Loss 
Control Guide (from a shell), processed a work request, keyed an Individual 
Development Plan (from a shell), and keyed and sent Sysms from the Digi-System 

In the afternoon, I worked with Diane Kudrik, who is responsible for a lot of 
proofreading All documents of new employees are carefully proofread by someone 
who has experience and expertise in Office Applications. The proofreader listens to 
the onginal dictation and checks the hard copy of the document I got on the Digi- 
bystern and did some proofreading I looked for and found many of the same types of 
things I look for when correcting students' homework. This center follows the rules 
from the GREGG Office Manual Every trainee goes through a GREGG course before 
getting on the floor, and letters are checked according to these rules. After a worker 
starts turning in consistently good work, they are allowed to send out documents 
without having them proofread This quality control is missing in smaller offices, 
where the author is the only other person to read a document before signing it and 
sending it out Workers in this environment are actually helped to improve their 
skills. Such help is not available in the traditional or small office 
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Date: June 22, 1995 Hours of Held Experience: 8 

Today, Diane had me key a memo from the Digi-System using a shell document By 
using the procedures manual and various office directories, I completed the memo 
and printed it out There sure is a lot to remember, even for such a simple task. The 
sheer size of the organization involves complicated mail codes, author codes, charge- 
back codes, transcriber codes, document storage codes, etc on every document I can 
easily see why this seven-week training session for new hirees is essential. 

After that I worked with Ariene Beyer, another OASA who also works primarily on 
"specialty documents.' She sets up documents that require complicated tables, flow 
charts, forms, etc Her current project is creating a user director for the OAS 
department. She is revising and expanding the current one, and adding several 
categories of Information. She showed me samples of the types of documents she 
does, and also spent time showing me some of the lesser-known features of 
WordPerfect She feels that creativity, experience, and logical thinking are key aspects 
of her job. 

In the afternoon, I was allowed to sit in on the training session now in its third week. 
The topic this afternoon was guide letters. I observed one trainee as we were walked 
through the procedure for accessing guide letters and sending them to the printer. A 
guide letter is a form letter with places to enter variable addresses and dates. We 
processed three or four of these guide letters in the afternoon. Then the instructors 
returned some of the work to the trainees that had been turned in yesterday. They 
then had to make corrections and resubmit their letters. 

At the end of the day, I asked if I could gp down to the Human Resources department 
and find out about the typing test the trainees had to take when they applied for the 
Job. They are given a two minute warm-up timing, and then a five minute graded 
timing The timing is evaluated In terms of speed and percent of accuracy. Tina 
Rampart Miller says she would consider a good timing to be one that has a 90 percent 
accuracy or better. I believe this would be eight to ten errors on a five minute famine 
She also looks for speeds of at least 50 to 55 words per minute. 
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Date: June 23, 1995 



Hours of Held Experience: 8 



Today I transcribed another memo using the Digi-System. Then I did more 
proofreading for Dianne. There is a lot of proofreading that needs to be done because 
some of the people who have been there for a while still have not improved (or are 
not trying or dont care) enough to be taken off of proofreading This proofreading 
and returning for corrections is really slowing down production and turnaround time 
in the corporate unit Diane is very concerned about what is going to happen when 
this current round of 26 trainees enter the production process. She is now spending a 
vast amount of her time answering questions and proofreading and does not know 
how it wfll afl get done in the future. There seems to be a lot or office politics going 
oa People who should be willing to take up some slack with the proofreading are 
unwilling to do so (because it isnt part of their job). I intend to contact Diane in the 
future to see how things are turning out 

Then I returned to the training session. The trainees were processing guide letters 
again this morning. I checked papers that had been resubmitted by the trainees to see 
if they had corrected the errors that had been marked on their original papers. I saw 
the same things from these trainees that I taw in my own classes. Sometimes even 
after you point out the errors, mark them in red, and circle them, they still cant 
manage to correct them because they are in too big of a hurry and are careless. 

In the afternoon, they broke the dass into teams of three. Each team was given 54 
guide letters of different types The team that had the most amount of correct letters 
would win the contest 

Later that afternoon, Steve Zeinemann took me over to the records management 
department They use color coding terminal digit filing and bar-coding to file and 
retrieve poBcy folders. They use a two period transfer system. Ffles for the past three 
years are kept mthectepartment Every year, they transfer a set to a storage location 
where the old ffles are mfcofflmed. They recei% reorganized the records 
management department To conserve space and keep equipment costs low, they 
went to an open-shelf file system. By doing this, they were able to handle a larger 
volume of records more efficiently (because open shelves are easier to access) and 
could do so with fewer people. They also saved valuable floor space because of the 
open shelving (no drawer-pun space, and higher stacking ability) and valuable storage 
space because of the irdcrofQming If I had another week, I would like to spend it in 

!5^ cords mana 8 ement department learning how a large corporation maintains and 
distributes files in a centralized area 
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Task Listing 

I have indicated where these tasks will be taught in my curriculum using the following 
abbreviations: KDP - Keyboarding and Document Processing, BP - Business Procedures, SW - 
Speedwritmg 

1. Use word processing software to produce documents from a hard copy using a shell - KDP 

BP 

Knowledge and skills required Log on to system 

Word Perfect software commands 

2. Key letter from rough draft using shell documents (KDP, BP, SW) 

Knowledge and skills required: Fast, accurate keyboarding skill 

Word Perfect software commands necessary to 

retrieve shell documents 

Postal Regulations 

Grammar 

Punctuation 

Number Expression 

Capitalization 

Document formatting 

ALL letter parts 

Run SpeQchecker 

3. Proofread documents (KDP, BP, SW) 

Knowledge and skills required: Use Office Manual 

Use Gregg Reference Manual 

Use various references such as zip code 

directories, atlases, etc 

Use Digi-Transcription Equipment to review 
other worker's documents as dictated 
Attitude Pride in work-conscious of company's image 

4 Record worker errors on Proofreading Reports (BP) 
. Knowledge and skills required: Fill in forms 

Categorize errors 
Attitude: Strive for excellence 

5. Return documents needing corrections to workers (BP) 

Knowledge and skills required: Tact 

Teaching 

Reference Manuals 
Attitude required- Remember we are dealing with people 

Offer suggestions and encouragement 

6. Store documents for future use (KDP, BP) 

78 



Knowledge and skins reared Foltow procedures a nd use codes as tt^tmcledm 

the Office Manual 

7 Print documents (KDP, BF SW) 

Knowledge and skills 'required- Run the printmacros to that addresses appear in 

the proper position for window envelopes 



8. Meet Service Level Agreement (BP) 
Attitude required: 



Wahngness to come early or stay late in order to 
complete assigned documents within the 
established turnaround time of one day for rush 
documents or three days for routine documents 



AthU.de required Careful attentioSaj 

Conscientiousness 

10. Maintain Werkly H me Record (BP) 
Knowledge and stall- 



Attitudes: 

11. Facilitate team development (BP) 
Knowledge and skflt 

Attitudes: 



Keep track and record sick days, overtime, 
business meetings, time spent doing work for 
other ^ams, and time credit (time spent doing 
filings other than processing documents) 
Careful attention to detail, honesty, accuracy 

Croup Dynamics 
Leadership and managerial skills 
Must have empathy and people skills 



12 Compfle Daily Status Reports from all divisions (BP) 

Knowledge and skfll ^P^forconec^ 
Attitude Pertinent information on a routine basis 

Desire to serve the divisions well Have a pro- 
active instead of a re-active mentality to stav 
ahead of demand 1 

13. Complete the team's dafly status report (BPJ 

Knowledge and skill Understand the offic. procedures to determine 

what still needs to be completed and the number 
Attitude ? hours 14 m to complete it 

Careful attention to detail, accuracy, thoroughness 

U E-Mail documents using LotusNotes Mail (KDP, BP) 

Knowledge and skill Know LotusNotes 

Know divisional personnel an over country 



15. Use machine transcription equipment 

„ e ^. Mach|ne ^ 

Abi % to set and concentrate for lone periods of 
time 

16. Key a multi-page memo/report from dictation (KDR BP) 

Knowledge and Skill: Fast, accurate keyboarding skill 

Digi-System 

Word Perfect software commands necessary to 
retrieve shell documents 

Use Company Divisional Directories for names 

and titles 

Grammar 

Punctuation 

Number Expression 

Capitalization 

Report formatting software commands 

Secondpageheader 

Run Spell checker 

Save document on SoftSohrtiorrs Software 
Run the print Macro 

17. Process Incoming Mail (BP) 

Knowledge and Stall: Verify, Date stamp, file, record 

la Prepare Interoffice Envelopes for outgoing mail (KDR BP) 

Knowledge and Skfll Know all company personnel and titles 

S£ apystema^prinrhtgpnx^ture ^ 

Take responsibility for finding out what your 
team needs to accomplish for that day and make 
sure that it gets done 

2(1 ^ ^S^L for t6a ? meetln « (and Ke y and ^tribute it) (BP) 

Knowledge and Skfll Assembletopicsloola^veredatmeetingby 

talking to team members. Decide what issues 
needtobeaddressed 
WordPerfect Software 
Compose a document from scratch 
Attihjde Mate formatting decisions 

Show respect for topics the team members feel are 
important and address their needs as well as your 
own 1 

21. Dress appropriately (BP. SW) 



Knowledge and Skill No shorts or skorts, tennis shoes, T-shirts, jeans, 

sweatshirts, and nothing with writing on It 

Attitude Pride in yourself and in the company you work 

for 

22 Find and Correct undetected errors In handwritten and dictated materials (KDP, BP, SW) 
Knowledge and Skill Common sense - Read for meaning and 

understanding 
Experience 

Attitude It is MY responsibility to find errors and correct 

errors from authors, it is what I get paid to do 

23. Insert missing words into documents (KDP, BP, SW) 

Knowledge and Stall Common sense - use the context of the paragraph 

to help you 
Use a thesaurus 

Attitude Take the time to look things up and think 

24 Format addresses (KDP, BP, SW) 

Knowledge and Skfll Know the parts of an address 

Know the postal regulations 
Follow company guidelines 

25. Process work request (BP) 

Knowledge and Skill Ability to read and follow written instructions 

Attitude Dont skip anything 

26. Improve format of existing or rough-draft documents (KDP, BP) 

Knowledge and Skill Know generally acceptable formats for paragraphs, 

special paragraph format, bullets, headings, tabs. 

Attitude Realize that people are depending on you to be in 

expert in formatting 

27. Key an Individual Development Plan 

Knowledge and Skfll Use WordPerfect and shell documents 

Attitude Maintain confidentiality 

28. Transcribe a memo from the D$-System using a memo shell (BP, SW) 

Knowledge and Skill Machine Transcription 

Fast, accurate keyboarding skill 
Digi-System 

Word Perfect software commands necessary to 

retrieve shell documents 

Use Company Divisional Directories for names 

and titles 

Grammar 

Punctuation 

ERJC SI 



Attitude 



Number Expression 
Capitalization 
Run Spell checker 
Run the print Macro 

Ability to remain focused on your work for 
extended periods of time. 



29. Compose a table or enter a table from rough draft (KDP, BP) 
Knowledge and Skill Word Perfect 

Experience and Practice 
Creativity 

Knowledge of generally acceptable formatting 
Identify logical groupings for column 
arrangement and placement 



3a Process guide letters (BP) 
Knowledge and Skill 



Attitude 



WordPerfect, Digi-System 
Knowledge of how to access all guide letters 
Format addresses and variable letter parts 
Print Macros 

Willingness to handle repetitive documents 
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Field to Work Experience 



Instructor 
Howard Lee 



Linda Wandtke 
9307 South 35th Street 
Franklin, WI 53132 
(414)761-3642 



Evaluation 



Your field experience will be evaluated by the university instructor by reviewing your 
training agreement, daily log, tasks identified and action plan. The following criteria will be 
used: 

Evaluation Criteria 





No 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 



1. Training Agreement 

Filled out and turned in 

2. Daily Log 

Date and hours indicated 
Explains what was observed 
Explains who was observed 
Indicates interaction with supervisor 

3. Task Listing 

Task begins with a hard verb 
Objective identified in task 
Knowledge and skill noted 
Attitudes (affective) noted 
Course/curriculum area noted 

4. Action Plan 

. Objectives identified 
Who will be involved noted 
Which program/course noted 
Timeline noted 



Total Points 

Grades will be assigned based on the following points: 



14 Points 
12-13 Points 
10=11 Points 
8-9 Points 
Below 7 Points 



A 
B 

C 
D 
F 



Training Agreement 
Due August 1. 1995 

Name of Teacher: L I fl//io U) QrvJ 



Name of School: 

Principal: . Phone Number: 

Address of School: ,6300 6. ihtifU jf^k S^fti/f^. UjS ' £j £Q- 1 

Home Address of Teacher: 

Home Phone: fk\_ "3>L> ^ A , 

Name of Firm: l ks ElMUCI 1 L S/ink^ 

Address of Firm: W// tf ' 7/* & K <t ■ &4jtfi.*J*>M QJ£ 
Occupational Tide: Jg- UiCt, ; Pt^/Clew^ 



Occupational Specialist: (jOmOrirJO / /op H •£/fr)&fn 

Supervisor: //VT? Lilhj Phone Number: / "c^ 7 ^? QD 

The firm agrees to cooperate with the teacher and offer a program which consists of 
shadowing, and/or limited task performance (if desired) and access (interview) to worker 
(occupational specialist) and supervisor named above. The main purpose of this field 
experience for the teacher is to learn the requirements of an occupation and to identify tvpicai 
tasks performed in the occupation. It is hoped that these tasks will be transposed into' 
curriculum within the teacher's home school. 

The teacher agrees to abide by the Wisconsin Department of Industry, Labor and Human 
Relations and the U.S. department of Labor rules and regulations when applicable. 

The teacher agrees to shadow a worker(s) and/or perform to the best of their ability all tasks 
negotiated between the worker and the supervisor and to conform to all rules and policies of 
the location. The teacher expects no special privileges, and agrees to be on the job everv dav 
for 40 hours as noted. 

The work schedule will be from frMt.m. to ^-dOp /r) . Monday through Fridav, from 

— . 1995, to 6 -£3 , 1995. In general, the teacher must spend 40 

hours of shadowing, and/or limited work for the field experience. 

(Teacher % Signature) (Employer's Signature) 
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Daily Journal 

Due August 1, 1995 



As pan of the field experience, you are required to keep a daily journal of what and who you 
observe. The kinds of knowledge, skills and attitudes you feel workers must have to pcrforrr 
their daily tasks should also be noted. 



I was introduced to the tellers and spent the day learning the 
daily routines. Monday is the busiest day and the staff must work 
together to complete all tasks. The staff had to balance the Tyme 
Accounts, fill change orders for business customers and take care 
of night deposits. While the morning tasks were attended to 
customers still took priority. The teller supervisor had to 
schedule daily tasks such as paper shredding and stocking receipts. 
The teller supervisor also prepared a variance report to share with 
tellers. This is an accuracy report. 'This morning a new teller 
was being trained as well. The tellers have a huge responsibility 
and must balance to the penny. They are expected to be friendly 
while under pressure. The pay is low compared to 'the level of 
responsibilities. Throughout my day of observation, the important 
traits appeared to be a friendly disposition and the ability to 
learn. As one teller stated "you can teach anyone to do the job, 
but you can't teach personality". The tellers spent any slow time 
balancing their drawers to insure accuracy. Whenever a problem 
occurred the staff rallied to help one another. I learned a great 
deal about accounting procedures but found the job way too detail 
orientated for me. . The paper trail tellers create is enormous. 
Teller after teller told me all high school students need to learn 
the basics of accounting for personal accounts even if they don't 
wish to pursue a banking career. It was evident from the amount of 
simple errors and questions that many people can't conduct their 
basic personal finances without assistance. 



Date 



June 19, 1995 



Hours of Field Experience 



8 Hours 15 Min. 
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Da£c June 20, 1995 



Hours of Field Experienc e 8 Hou rs 15 Mi n. 



I started the day watching the opening routines, it was a slow day 
so I was assigned the task. of shredding all papers with account 
numbers on them. This task involved sorting trash first I was 
then given the task of depositing $5.00 in eligible elementary 
school students savings accounts. This is a community service 
Project the bank sponsors for elementary students on the Honor 
koii. The afternoon was spent waiting on customers and preparina 
the money to be sold to the vault so the tellers could go home on 
time. Today the pace was slow and the tellers were anxious for the 
day to end. This job requires the ability to work under pressure 
as well as being able to get through extremely slow and boring 
periods The tellers say accuracy is harder when the day is slow 
They feel their mind wanders and they aren't concentrating as hard 



Dat e June 21, 1995 Hours of Field Experienc e 8-Hnurs 15 ^ 

Today I spent the day with personal bankers. The day was slow 
Several customers came in and wanted help straightening out their 
checking accounts Another customer opened a new account. We 
mailed out the updated account information to Honor Roll students, 
as well as updating the procedure manual. Another bank called to 

ftl i? ^ re " WaS 1 ? St - The P er sonal banker spent 45 minutes 
tracking down the wire. They filled out Certificate of Deposit 
forms and updated safety deposit reports. This job involves more 
customer contact and requires the personal bankers cross-sell 

SJSSSJ ^ P cus . tomers • The day isn't as routine due to many 
unexpected interruptions., They also answer the bulk of incoming 
phone calls and type general letters to customers concerning their 
^o? U k i, T ?i?, bankers need excellent organizational skills and 
w^L, G fl ®*?" ble e ?° u 9? to move f rom task to task and back again 
without getting ruffled. Personality once again is the key. 
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Date June 22 ' 1995 



Hours of Field Experienc e 8 Hours 15 M in. 



Today I started with the personal bankers. A customer came in with 
a problem concerning fraudulent use of her Tyme card. A bank 
officer was called over to calm the customer down. The paperwork 
was straight forward. Bank personal spend a considerable amount of 
time calming the customer down and reassuring her. By the time she 
left , the customer was laughing and going to visit the local 
museum. The bank advanced some money to her so she could proceed 
with her plans. Once again a friendly personality was the key to 
working with the customer. I was given the barilc's handbook to 
review. I spent time with the Senior Vice President. He felt the 
schools should offer a course that gives a general overview of 
banking procedures as well as a course that would prepare students 
for the business world. He felt the course should cover general 
areas such as proper dress, attitude and employer /employee 
expectations. After four days, it is apparent that most banking 
skills are taught after employment.. If a person has a friendly 
demeanor and basic background in math, accounting and computer 
skills the employer is willing to train their employees. However, 
the employee must be willing to learn and commit to taking on going 
courses in the evenings. 



Date June 23/ 1995 



Hours of Field Experienc e 8 Hours 15 M in - 



I spent the morning with a loan officer. He explained the 
procedure for analyzing credit risks. A knowledge of tax returns, 
insurance policies and real estate are necessary. The officer must 
decide if the applicant has the ability to make payments. The loan 
officer also makes collections on outstanding loans. He said that 
he tries to work with the customers as much as possible. He would 
rather have them make interest payments instead of defaulting on 
the entire loan. The loan officer exhibited compassion and the 
ability to work through problems. Much of the training was on the 
job. He felt a willingness to learn was more helpful than any 
specific courses a high school could offer regarding banking. The 
banking industry offers specialized course pertinent to the 
industry. He felt that basic accounting, bookkeeping and math were 
important to take in high school. After that the AIB (American 
Institute of Banking) offers the necessary courses to advance in 
the industry. The loan officer along with others at the bank felt 
that a general course in personal financing should be a must for 
all high school students. 

The afternoon was spent with the personal bankers. A customer had 
a question regarding five deposits made in her savings account. We 
had to go back to records in 1993 to find an answer. 

I found the work very tedious and time consuming. The project took 
over an hour. The work is very detail orientated. For the most 
part the day is very slow paced. I found I prefer an atmosphere 
with more hustle and bustle. 

The experience was very worthwhile. I learned a great deal abouc 
handling my own personal finances as well as the skills needed to 
enter. banking. A willingness to learn and a friendly personality 
are a must. The industry wants a person with a background in the 
basics of math and accounting, but are willing to train employees 
who posses superior "people skills". I believe all teachers should 
experience some time out of the classroom and in the work world. 
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Task Listing 
Due August 1, 1995 



On this sheet, list the tasks that you observed through the shadowing and/or those you 
actually performed during your field experience. See the section on Development Task 
Statements in this handbook. Also indicate the kinds of knowledge (cognitive), skills 
(psychomotor) or attitudes (affective) needed to perform the task and where in the schools 
curriculum/program this task could/should be taught. 



Task 



Knowledge, 
Skills & Attitudes 



Course/ 
Curriculum 



Universal Teller 



1 . Balance TYME machine 

2 . Restock TYME machine 

3. - Verify cash drawers 



Teller Supervisor 



4. Balance cash drawer 



5. Cash checks 



6. Process various types of 
transactions (checking, 
savings, loans) 

7. Redeem/issue Savings Bonds 

8. Process mail 

9. Represent bank in a courteous 
professional manner 

10. Supervise tellers' work 



1 1 . Schedule work 

12. Assist tellers with customer, 
problems, transactions, 
corrections of errors 



Computer skills 
Experience in cash handling 
Experience in cash handling 
Experience in cash handling 
Counting money 
(computation) 
Use of calculator 
Computer skills 
Experience in cash handling 
Computation 
Use of calculator 
Computer skills 
Experience in cash handling 
Computation 
Use of calculator 
Computer skills 
Computer skills 



Computer skills 
Money handling skills 
Knowledge of various bank 
departments 
Interpersonal skills 

Problem solving 
Friendly 

Ability to listen and make 
decisions 
Be organized 
Flexible 

Problem solving 
Friendly 

Kj. fledge of credit/debit 



Basic math/keyboarding 

Basic math/keyboarding 
Basic math/keyboarding 
Computer course 



Basic math/keyboarding 
Conrauter course 



Basic math/keyboarding 
Computer course 



Keyboardiug 
Computer course 

Basic math/keyboarding 



Basic bookkeeping 
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1 3 . Review performance of teller 



14. Train tellers 



15. File large current trans- 
actions with Wisconsin IRS 

16 Recount teller's drawer if a 
discrepancy occurs 



Ability to communicate 
clearly, both orally and in 
written 

Problem solving 
Patient 

Work well with others 
Knowledgeable of bank 
routines 

Familiar with IRS forms 
Money handling 
Counting 

Ability to remain calm 
Problem solving 



English course 



Basic math 

General banking 
Basic bookkeeping 
Basic math 



Task Listing 
Due August 1. 1995 



On this sheet, list the tasks that you observed through the shadowing and/or those you 
actually performed during your field experience. See the section on Development Task 
Statements in this handbook. Also indicate the kinds of knowledge (cognitive), skills 
(psychomotor) or attitudes (affective) needed to perform the task and where in the schools 
curriculum/program ±>$ task could/should be taught. 

Knowledge, Course/ 
Task Skills & Attitudes Curriculum 



Personal Banking 
Representative 



Credit Loan 
Dfficer, Vice 
President 



1. Wire transfers Use of fax machine 

Typing 

2. Reconcile, transfer and close Use of computer skills 
accounts 

3. Monitor month end reports Computation* 
for account accuracy 



4. Correspond with customers 
re: estate letters and 
general information 

5. Re-order checks 

6. Complete follow-up work 
on new accounts 

7. Suggest account selection to 
fit each client's banking needs 



8. Develop knowledge of all 
bank products 

9. Greet customers 



10. Formulate loan presentations 
to be reviewed by senior 
members 

1 1 . Grant credit cards and loans 



12. Review credit reports from 
the credit bureau 

13. Collect loan payments 



14. Review overdraft report 



ER | C 3EST COPY AVAILA0L[ 



Clear concise writing skills 
Word processing skills 

Knowledge about computers 

Use of computer skills 
Computation 

Knowledge of bank products 
Interpersonal skil's 
Ability to listen 
Ability to sell 
Willingness to learn 

Interpersonal skills 
(friendly, outgoing, 
personable) 

Ability to write in a clear and 
concise manner 
Ability to read financial 
statements 

Knowledge about tax returns, 
debt percentage 
Knowledge of securities, 
property value, insurance 
Be able to analyze personal 
debt and ability to pay 
Problem solving 
Knowledge of applicable laws 
(bankruptcy) 
Computation 
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Basic math/keyboard ing 

Basic math/keyboarding 

Basic accounting 

Basic math 

Basic accounting 

Basic bookkeeping 

English 

Keyboarding 

Computers 

Keyboarding 

Word processing 

Computers 

Basic math 



Economy 
English 



Basic accounting 
Basic math 



Basic accounting 
Business law 



Basic accounting 
Basic bookkeeping 



I have modified my action plan to accurately reflect my situation 
I am an Elementary Principal who is in charge of a school -to -work 
committee. I will be working with a group of 7-8 people to work on 
plans for the district's school -to -work plan. We have recruited 
some people to work on the committee. We are still in the process 
of identifying people so I am not at liberty to disclose actual 
names. m addition to myself, six teachers will be part of the 
h? SE* J?" 1 t \ eac . h 1 e 1 rs fr P m each level (elementary, middle school and 
high school) will work on the committee. A high school studenc 
will also be selected. Our plan is expected to be implemented over 
the course of two years. 

I also developed my plan based on my need to provide a general 
direction for the group rather than specific plans for a course." 
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INTEGRATED AND APPLIED CONFERENCE 
JUNE 27-29 1995 
CONFERENCE TASKS AND SELF-EVALUATION 



INSTRUCTIONS: USE THIS FORM AS A GUIDE FOR PLANNING YOUR 
CONFERENCE ACTION PLAN, DEVELOPING YOUR PORTFOLIO, CREATING 
PERSONAL AND TEAM PLANS, AND EVALUATING YOUR EFFORTS. YOU 
MUST TURN IN ONE COMPLETED COPY OF THIS FORM WHEN YOU 
LEAVE TO RECEIVE CREDIT AND/OR A CERTIFICATE OF COMPLETION. 

Overview 

This conference has been planned with the assumption that each of the participants will 
be seeking information that will enable them to: 

1) expand capabilities in developing and implementing integrated and applied 
curriculum materials; and, 

2) develop team building skills that will help participants team with or lead others 
in developing and implementing integrated and applied curricula. 

The following conference task and accompanying rubric have been designed to help you 
achieve your goals. 

Conference Task 

In order to maximize the time you have dedicated to attend this conference, you must 
establish personal or team goals and Objectives that you wish to accomplish while here. 
There are a number of available workshops that you and/or ypur team members need to 
review. Once you understand what is available, you can then determine a course of 
action that will lead to accomplishment of your goals and objectives. Evidence of 
accomplishment will include: 

1 ) a fully developed conference action plan; 

2) a working portfolio containing work session products; and, 

3) a personal/team plan delineating future integrated and applied curricula 
activities. 

The following guidelines and assessment rubric will help you accomplish and evaluate 
this task. This task will be completed on Thursday June 29, 1995 at 3:00PM. 

Guidelines 

1 . Using the conference agenda and the self-assessment rubric as your guides, 
develop a conference action plan as explained in conference sessions A & B, day one. 
Carefully review ihe available work sessions and identify the ones which will help 
accomplish your goals. Most sessions are repeated at various times, so be sure you 
include alternative plans in case certain workshops are full. This plan will guide your 
participation in the conference. 

2. Develop a working portfolio containing products from each session attended. Use 
the accordion file and colored files to organize your portfolio. Each work session has 
been designed to provide time for instructional information followed by work time. A 
task and self assessment rubric is included with each session. Your portfolio should 
contain workshop materials and evidence of accomplishment of session task. Use the 
session rubric to measure your success. 

— over — 
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3. Where will you go from here? Most of you have been engaged in developing and 
implementing integrated and applied curricula for several years. Using the Level of 
Involvement self -assessment rubric, identify your level of integrated and applied 
curricula accomplishment. If you want to progress to the next level, or broaden your 
involvement at the current level what steps are necessary to get there? Participate in the 
last session — "Where Do We Go From Here?" to develop plans for the future. 

4. How successful were you in accomplishing your conference goals? How helpful 
were the sessions in helping you achieve success? Use the following Conference Task 
rubric to measure accomplishment of the task. Use the conference evaluation form ;o 
help us measure our success in this endeavor. 

Assessment Rubric 

Level 4 Developed an action plan for the conference that will increase competence 
at current level of integration or moved to the next expertise level. Participated in aJi 
work sessions. Developed a working portfolio documenting activities from each session 
relative to accomplishing the conference action plan. Attended social activities to build 
networks and identify with colleagues. Developed plans for next year that include 
achievable goals, objectives, activities and benchmarks that can be used to measure 
progress. Plan included accomplishing competencies in the next higher level of 
integrated activities. 

Level 3 Developed an action plan for the conference that will increase competence 
at current level of integration or moved to the next expertise level. Participated in most 
work sessions. Developed a working portfolio documenting activities from sessions 
attended. Attended social activities to build networks and identify with colleagues. 
Developed plans for next year that include achievable goals, objectives, activities and 
benchmarks that can be used to measure progress. Plan included accomplishing 
competencies in the next higher level of integrated activities. 

Level 2 Developed an action plan for the conference. Participated in some work 
sessions. Developed a working portfolio documenting activities from sessions. Attended 
social activities. Developed a limited action plan for next year that includes some goals 
and objectives. Plan might increase competence in integrated activities. 

Level 1 Attended the conference. Attended some of the sessions and worked on a 
few of the related activities. Have some portfolio pieces but they are not related to a plan. 
Have no sense of purpose or direction for next year. 

SELF-EVALUATION 

Review your portfolio and plans from the conference and assign the appropriate 
score based on the above assessment rubric. Score your efforts at the conference on 
the scale below. 



Name: 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Level 4 Level 3 Level 2 Level 1 
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LEVEL OF INVOLVEMENT IN INTFGRATED AND APPLIED CURRICULUM 

SELF ASSESSMENT RUBRIC 



Name 

School 

School District 

Directions: 

The following lists of tasks are associated with a measure of involvement in integrated and 
applied curriculum activities. Each successive level indicates an increased amount of 
involvement. Please read the statements in each of the sections and check those that apply to 
you.. 

L. Level One 

I... 

have little experience with integrated and applied curriculum. 

2. Level Two 
I... 

attended several conferences or workshops presenting integrated 

and applied curriculum activities. 

understand the concepts of applied curriculum. 

understand the concepts of integrated curriculum. 

developed and wrote authentic tasks. 

can identify vocational and academic competencies necessary to 

complete an authentic task. 

developed a unit of instruction based on an authentic task. 

worked with a colleague or a team developing integrated and 

applied curriculum. 

team taught an integrated and applied curriculum activity. 

can develop basic authentic assessment tools. 

used an evaluation rubric for evaluating student performance. 

3. Level Three 

I... 

demonstrated competence in most Level 2 skills. 

am an active participant of an integrated and applied curriculum 

team. 

base many of my lessons on authentic tasks. 

organize parts of my curriculum content around career majors, 

clusters or themes. 

team teach one or more classes. 

share common planning time with a colleague or team. 

share common teaching time with a colleague or team. 

teach in time blocks different than the traditional schedule. 

spent time in a business/industry setting studying authentic tasks. 

evaluated student performances by authentic assessment tools. 

worked with or require student portfolios. 
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assigned grades based on performance evaluation. 

helped with staff development activities in my school or district 

that presented integrated and applied curriculum practices. 
worked informally with other teachers to initiate them into 

integrated and applied curriculum practices. 

4. Level Four 

1... 

demonstrated competence in most Level 2 and Level 3 tasks. 

participated on a school or district planning committee for integrated 

and applied curriculum activities. 
planned and delivered formal in-service on integrated and applied 

curriculum in home school or district. 
planned and delivered in service or workshop on integrated and 

applied curriculum outside district. 
participated in statewide planning and implementation activities for 

integrated and applied curriculum. 

acted as team leader for various integrated and applied activities. 

taught others to use authentic assessment tools. 

taught others how to implement portfolios into their student 

assessment process. 
participated as a trainer in other kinds of staff development 

activities. 

5. For levels 2 and above, calculate a percentage for each level. 

I have completed many (more than 70%) of the activities listed for Level ('s) and 

would place myself in Level . 

6. Approximately, what percentage of teachers in your school are at the listed levels? 
(Estimate) 

percent are at Level 1. 

percent are at Level 2. 

percent are at Level 3. 

percent are at Level 4. 



Please keep a copy of this for your information and bring a copy to turn in at the summer 
conference at UW-Stout. 

If you have any questions, call Julie Keown-Bomar at 715-232-2343. 
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Integrated and Applied Curricula Conference 
June 27-29, 1995 



Note: All repeated workshop sessions are cross listed by day, session and number. 
Example: W/C-4 = Wednesday, Session C, Number 4. 



Day 1, Tuesday, June 27 

Conference Meets in Great Hall, Student Center, UW-Stout 



8:00-9:00 Registration and Continental Breakfast (Great Hall) 

9-.30-10: 15 A. Welcome and Overview 

Review of Conference Tasks (Great Hall) 

-Mike Galloy, Project Director, Integrated and Applied Curricula Project, 
UW-Stout 

10:15-10:30 Break (Great Hall) 

10:30-1 1:30 B. Action Planning for Conference 

-Howard Lee, Associate Dean, School of Industry and Technology, 

UW-Stout. 

-Mike Galloy 

1 1 :30- 12:00 Assistance With Registering for UW-Stout Credit— Optional Attendance 

(Great Hall) 

12:00-1:00 Lunch (Great Hall) 

1 :00-2:30 C. Breakout Work Sessions (all sessions in UW-Stout Student Center) 

1. Wisconsin Developmental Guidance Model-How Does It Fit? (Th/B-2) 

Dennis Van Den Heuvel 
Cedarwood Room ' 

2. Developing Assessment Tools (W/A-4, TH/B-1) 

Mike Galloy 
Maplewood Room 

3. Partnering-the First Step in Team Development (W/B-2) 

Delaine Stendahl and Julie Johnson 
Oakwood Room 

4. Task Development: Where To Begin (TH/B-5) 

Kerry Hogan, Jim Shilling 
Northwoods Room 

5. Learning Strategies (W/A-3) 

Ken Wclty 
Ballroom A 

2:30-2:45 Break (Great Hall) 
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2:45-4:00 Afternoon Session 

D. Implementing Integrated and Applied Curriculum: Administrators' 
Perspectives (Panel of Administrators) (Great Hall) 45 minutes 

Team Work Session—Action Steps for Working with Local Administrators 

30 minutes 

4:00-4: 1 5 Debrief (Great Hall) 

4: i 5-4:45 Assistance With Registering for U W-Stout University Credit — Optional 
Attendance (Great Hall) 

5:30 Dinner and Get-Together 

Wakanda Park-Lions Club Shelter. Refer to Menomonie map for directions. 
Dinner and beverages provided. 



Day 2, Wednesday, June 28 

Conference Meets at Chippewa Valley Technical College, 403 Technology Dr., East 
Menomonie 



8:00—8:45 Networking and Continental Breakfast (Main Lobby) 
8:45-10:15 A. Breakout Work Sessions 

1. Team Building Experiences (TH/B-3) Room 1 14 

John Cicero and Ann Ward 

2. Implementing and Enhancing School-Based Learning for 

All Students Room 112 

Gabrielle Banick Wacker 

3. Learning Strategies (T/C-5) Room 106 

Ken Welty 

4. Developing Assessment Tools (T/C-2, TH/B-1) Rmll3 

Mike Galloy 

5. Team Teaching and Other Delivery Strategies (W/D-5) Room 1 15 

Carol Mooney and Carol Robarge 

10:15-10:30 Break (main lobby) 
10:30-12:00 B. Breakout Work Sessions 

1. Developing Portfolios (TH/A-4, W/D-3) Room 112 

Jim Hudacek 

2. Partnering--The First Step in Team Development (T/C-3) Room 114 

Delaine Stendahl and Julie Johnson 

3. Mentoring Room 113 

Howard Lee 

4. Open Work Session (W/C-5, Th/A-1, Th/B-6) Lobby or Room 106 

5. Planning Staff Development for School-To- Work Initiatives (W/C-4) 

Lyle Martens 
Room 1 15 
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12:00-- 1:00 



Lunch (main lobby) 



1:00-2:30 



C. Breakout Work Sessions 



1. Introduction to Wisconsin Instructional Development System 
(W/D-4) Room 113 

Dick Zellmer 

2. Planning Instruction Based on Authentic Tasks (Th/A-5) Room 1 14 

Jerry Redman, Kerry Hogan 

3. Fundamental Change Room 112 

Pat Brooks and Mike Fellin 

4. Planning Staff Development for School-To- Work Initiatives (W/B-5) 

Lyle Martens I 
Room 115 

5. Open Team Work Session (W/B-4, Th/A-1, TH/B-6) 

Room 106 or computer lab 



1. Career Majors as Curriculum Organizers (TH/B-4) Room 1 14 

Len Sterry 

2. Leading and Facilitating Teams (TH/A-2) Room 106 

Myron Eighmy 

3. Developing Portfolios (W/B-l, TH/A-4) Room 112 

Jim Hudacek 

4. Introduction to Wisconsin Instructional Development System 

(W/C-l) Room 113 
Dick Zellmer 

5. Team Teaching and Other Delivery Strategies (W/A-5) Room 1 15 

Carol Mooney and Carol Robarge 



4: 15-4:45 Assistance with Registering for DPI Clock Hours-Optional Attendance 

(Room 1 14) 

Day 3, Thursday, June 29 

Conference will Meet in Student Center, UW-Stout 

8: 1 5 -8:45 Networking and Continental Breakfast (Great Hall) 
8:45-10:15 A. Breakout Work Sessions 



1. Open Work Session (W/C-5, Th/B-6, W/B-4) Cedarwood Room 

2. Leading and Facilitating Teams (W/D-2) Ballroom A 

Myron Eighmy 

3. Needs Assessment for Strategic Planning Maplewood Room 

Orv Nelson 

4. Developing Portfolios (W/B-l, W/D-3) Oakwood Room 

Jim Hudacek 

5. Planning Instruction Based on Authentic 

Tasks (W/C-2) Prairie Pioneer Room 
Jerry Redman, Kerry Hogan 



2:30-2:45 



Break (main lobby) 



2:45-4:15 



D. Breakout Work Sessions 
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10:15-10:30 Break (Great Hall) . 
10:30-12:00 B. Breakout Work Sessions 

1. Developing Assessment Tools (T/C-2, W/A-4) Maplewood Room 

Mike Galloy 

2. Wisconsin Developmental Guidance Model-How Does It Fit? (T/C--1) 

Cedarwood Room 
Dennis Van Den Heuvel 

3. Team Building Experiences (W/A-l) Oakwood Room 

John Cicero and Ann Ward 

4. Career Majors as Curriculum Organizers (W/D-l) Prairie Pioneer Rm 

Len Sterry 

5. Task Development: Where to Begin (T/C-4) Ballroom A 

Kerry Hogan, Jim Shilling, Jerry Redman 

6. Open Team Work Session (W/B-4, W/C-5, Th/A-1) Great Hall 

12:00-1:00 Lunch (Great Hall) 

1:00-2:30 Where do We Go From Here? (Great Mall) 
Charles Krueger 

2:30-2:45 Debriefing and Wrap Up (Great Hall) 

2:45-3:00 Break 

3:00 Turn In Conference Assessment, Evaluations and Travel Forms; Pick up 

Certificates (Great Hall) 
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INTEGRATED AND APPLIED CURRICULA PROJECT 
SUMMER CONFERENCE 
JUNE 27-29, 1995 

WORK SESSION GUIDELINES 

This page explains the general guidelines that session resource people, facilitators and 
participants should follow when participating in the Summer Conference. 

Format 

Each session is 90 minutes in length. 

Information and resource presentations should last a maximum of 
20-30 minutes. 

Each session will include a 60 minute work session in which 

participants will develop a product relevant to the session. 

Each presenter will provide: 

An authentic task describing what the learner will know and be able 
to do. 

Available resources (people and information) to aid participants in 

accomplishing the session task. 
An evaluation rubric that will measure accomplishment of the 

sessiontask. 

An evaluation form that provides feedback on all aspects of the work 
session 



Participants should bring: 

Applied and integrated materials to share 
Curriculum materials to work with 
Planning schedules for school year 95-96 
Open mind, willing heart 
Lap top computer if available 

Each work session will result in a product to be included in a conference portfolio. The portfolio 
will be evidence of accomplishment of the conference action plan. 



ROSEND ALE/BRANDON SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ACTION PLAN FROM 1995 UW-STOUT INTEGRATED CURRICULA WORKSHOP 

Developed by: Gaylene Bradley and Jeff Holmes 



Goal #1 : 

Develop, in coordination with key administrators within the 
Rosendale/Brandon School District, a clear, three -year vision 
concerning School To Work Transition and Integrated/Applied 
Curricula 

Objective : 

To provide involved staff with a lucent path for implementing 
future strategies in order to have working STW and I/AC 
programs in effect within the next three years 

Action Step: 

By July 14, 1995, STW Coordinators Gaylene Bradley and Wally 
Drees will meet with and discuss a "stated" vision with the 
district superintendent and high school principal and agree 
upon a proximate date for developing the above 



Goal #2: 

Through WIDS, determine the required competencies students 
should have in order to exit Laconia High School courses 

Objectives : 

To allow instructors at Laconia High School an opportunity 
to discover common aspects of curriculum across the 
disciplines 

To permit* STW and I/AC coordinator and facilitators an 
occasion for discussion of integration within the school 

Action Step: 

Laconia High School staff will participate in an inservice 
to be held August 22, 1995 and follow up sessions throughout 
the school year during staff development inservices 
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Goal #3 



Develop and implement a Laconia High School curriculum needs 
assessment plan. 



Objectives 



To determine the degree of change necessary . to convert the 
existing curriculum to an integrated/applied curriculum 

To assess the prevailing attitude for implementing the change 
n© C6SS3 -'-"y 



Action Step: 



Select a 10-12 member team to construct the questionnaires 
necessary to poll the various populations by September 29, 

Distribute questionnaires by April 1, 1996 
Tabulate results by July 31, 1996 
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Juneau Business High School 
Integrated and Applied Curricula Conference 
Action Plan 



Goal: To access resources that would involve parents, students, businesses, and staff 
with the integrated and applied curriculum process as it relates to STW. 

Objective 1- To attend sessions that would assist us in the development of team 
building strategies for students and staff. 



that would involve team building and assign 
participants. Attend sessions number 2,4, and 5. 

2. Evaluate disseminated information for application 
in school. 

3. Disseminate relevant information to staff members 

for added input and implementation. July/Aug./Sept. 1995 

Objective 2- To make significant progress toward eliminating gender, ethnic and 
racial achievement gaps. 

Action Step Timeline 

1 . Attend sessions number 3,6,7,9, 13,1 8*and 19 6/27 to 29 

2. Evaluate disseminated information for application in school. 

3. Disseminate relevant information to staff members 

for added input and implementation. July/Aug./Sept. 1995 

Objective 3- To become competent in the development of authentic assessment tools 
to use in the evaluation process. 

Action Step Timeline 

1. Attend sessions numbered 3,6,8,andl4. 6/27 to 29 

2. Evaluate disseminated information for application 

in school. 6/27 to 29 

3. Disseminate relevant information to staff members 

for added input and implementation. July/Aug./Sept. 1995 



Action Step 



Timeline 



1 . Evaluate sessions of the conference 



6/27 to 29 



Objective 1 

Team building must be distinguished from committee building. A team actually is engaged 
in action and involvement rather than committees feel as though they are involved and the 
task to be completed is limited. In team building the institution must address needs 
assessment, mission, vision, culture, support systems, and value added work. Contracts 
from the administration must define the parameters and expectations of the team. 
Depending on the architectural defined by the administration a team is classified as quality 
circles ( make recommendations to administration), natural work teams (people who can 
work together), self-directed(people who can work together), self-directed, (autonomy 
within well defined barriers), and self managed teams (high autonomy, responsibility and 
authority), the beginning teams at Milwaukee Juneau High School will be contracted out 
as natural work teams and the Perkins Grant Family will be contracted out as a self- 
managed team. 

Objective 2 

The "Learning Driven" Model was discussed at the workshop on enhancing school-based 
learning for all students. All educational competencies for post-secondary schools 
entrances were distributed. This will provide guidance for our curriculum development 
efforts. 

Two sessions which addressed the issue of students impacting students in a positive 
manner encouraged mentoring and partnering our school to work task force has had 
numerous discussions on how to develop a mentoring program to improve G.P.A. and 
attendance. We now have the framework and guidance to assist in providing this service. 

The Whitewater School District has restructured their school district to incorporate 
integrated applied curriculum. The principal Pat Brooks, emphasized including all 
members of the community and empowering the faculty to implement fundamental change. 
A statement that impressed us was that the change must be visible from the desk of the 
student. We were also provided with the districts' curriculum plan which will assist our 
team in rewriting our curriculum. Mr. Brook's enthusiasm for breaking down current 
structures was infectious and encourages me to work toward fundamental change in our 
school. 

Objective 3 

One major weakness at Juneau Business High School is in our assessment tools. After 
attending the sessions we gained a great amount of knowledge and resources that will 
allow us to inservice our staff in the development of rubrics that are practical in the 
classroom. During the sessions we were able to develop several working evaluations that 
will be put to use in our classrooms this fall. We now feel with the better understanding of 
rubrics and other assessment skills, this will allow our staff to use this knowledge to 
improve their evaluation techniques thus improving all student performance. We also feel 
that the increased performance will make students feel better about themselves and will 
create a desire to reach even a higher level of learning. 
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We are going to develop career portfolio's that will represent the finest works produced 
during the students 4 years at Juneau. Along with this we are also going to develop 
technical portfolios that can be used at to demonstrate the mastery of technical skills. 
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Leading and Facilitating Teams 



Presenter: 

Dr. Myron A. Eighmy 
University of Wisconsin - Stout 
144 Communications Technology Building 



Integrated and Applied Curriculum Conference 
June 26, 27, 28, 1995 
University of Wisconsin - Stout 



Leading and Facilitating Teams 



What Facilitators and Leaders Need 
to Know 

• The Role of the Facilitator 

• Institutional Alignment and the Change Process 
•Contracting 

• Role Expectations Process 

• Team Architecture , 

• Team Development 

• Front-End Problem Management 



Three Levels of Facilitation 

• Leads a team 

•Teaches others to facilitate 

•Leads the team effort institution-wide 



Facilitators are concerned with: 



•Process: how the team solves problems 

• Content: what the team or group is working on 
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Institution Alignment 



• Must be addressed as the institution moves into the future 
•Scan. Mission. Vision 

• Culture. Support Systems, Value-added Work 



Contracting 



•establishing mutual expectations between people about 
their role in the change process 



Who Should the Facilitator 
Contract With? 

•Superintendent 

• Principal 

• Key Individuals 

• Team members 



Developing Role Expectations 

• Performance = Motivation x Ability x Expectations 
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Role Expectation Process 

•mutual belief in future vision 
•buy-in on strategies to reach vision 
•clarification of individual roles 
•identify competencies needed 
•identify ways to do less of something 



Institution must clearly define: 



•institutional reasons for teams 
•human reasons for teams 



Team Architecture 



• structures that lead to different amounts of authority and 
responsibility 



Team Structures 

•quality circles 

• natural work teams 
•self- directed team 

• self-managed team 
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Quality Circles 



• usually a problem solving meeting in a particular 
department 

• make recommendations to administration 

• low authority and responsibility 



Natural work teams 

•groups of people who normally work together 
•members roles may not significantly change 
• facilitator directs problems solving activities 



Self-directed team 

•put out fires 

•identify equipment or technology problems 

• provide information 

• identify procedure problems 

• monitor stuff 

•autonomy within well defined barriers 



Self-managed team 

• take risks 
•plan 
•delegate 
•work on process 
•communicate vision 

• team development 

•high autonomy, responsibility, authority 
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Stages of team development 



•forming 

• storming 

• norming 

• performing 



Facilitators need to know: 



•tools to be used in each stage of development 

•how to manage "process" 

•how to develop and reinforce norms 

•allow time for ventirjg and manage it 

•communication skills 

•conflict management 



Front-end Problem Management 

•differentiate between team development issues and 
problem solving issues 

•deal with feelings jjnd fairness issues 

•complex tasks require education, processes, and 
information 

•develop purpose statement for meetings 
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Navigating the Assessment Maze 

with Portfolios 



SUSAN R. 

Accurate assessment of student achievement is a 
challenge. Standardized tests, teacher-made tests, 
performance assessment, authentic assessment, portfo- 
lios, and traditional assignments such as daily work, 
term papers, speeches, and projects are all ways to as- 
sess student learning. Knowing which type or types of 
assessments to use is a quandary many educators face. 
One popular choice is portfolios. This article will ex- 
plore assessment purposes, conditions necessary for 
portfolio assessment, and how portfolios can reflect a 
wide variety of areas of student learning. 

Assessment Purposes 

Assessment serves several different purposes depend- 
ing on the audience and its needs. Teachers use informa- 
tion from formative assessments— such as daily assign- 
ments and discussions — to provide direction for future 
instruction. Summative foftns of assessment— such as 
unit tests and final exams— provide teachers, adminis- 
trators, parents, students, and others with information 
about the effectiveness of learning at the end of a given 
period of time or unit of study. Standardized assess- 
ments can be used for formative and/or summative pur- 
poses; they also serve accountability and ranking func- 
tions, allowing students, classrooms, grade levels, 
schools, districts, states, and/or nations to be com- 
pared. Finally, assessment can be used for personal gain 
as individual growth is recorded and future goals are set 
(Hansen 1992). Each purpose of assessment is impor- 
tant and must be considered when determining which 
types of assessment are most appropriate for use in 
classrooms. 

Portfolio Assessment Conditions 

The portfolio itself is not a type of assessment but an 
assessment tool. It is a collection of student work that 
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documents the process of learning and individual 
growth. The collection itself may be assessed when "(1) 
an assessment purpose is defined; (2) criteria or methods 
for determining what is put into the portfolio, by 
whom, and when, are explicated; and (3) criteria for as- 
sessing either the collection or individual pieces of work 
are identified" (Herman, Aschbacher, and Winters 
1992, 72). These three conditions help to determine 
what to include in a given portfolio. 

Purpose 

By determining the purpose of portfolio assessment, 
one identifies the people who will view the document 
and their interests or need for information (Herman, 
Aschbacher, and Winters 1992). For example, parents 
may be interested in seeing their children's unique abili- 
ties develop while members of the business community 
may be more interested in students' work habits. Teachers 
may be interested to see students* growth in a particular 
skill area like writing or solving mathematical proofs while 
administrators and legislators require evidence of spe- 
cific learning for accountability purposes. Students 
themselves can use the portfolio to set goals, document 
growth, and provide a context within which learning oc- 
curs (Hansen 1992; Paulson, Paulson, and Meyer 1991). 
Needless to say, the type of evidence collected varies, 
depending on the audience and its interests and needs. 

Identifying the purpose of a portfolio will also begin 
to delineate the scope of the document (Herman, Asch- 
bacher, and Winters 1992). If the portfolio is to be used 
to determine a student's eligibility to graduate from 
high school, information relating to prespecified school 
outcomes must be included. If the portfolio is to show 
student growth over one year, work representative of 
beginning, middle, and end-of-year abilities might be in- 
cluded. Such a portfolio may chronicle a student's en- 
tire K-12 experience, including work samp!*s and per- 
sonal information like photographs and height-weight 
information from each year. Or, the portfolio could be 
used to gain employment or entrance into an institution 
of higher education. This type of portfolio might in- 
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elude items such as attendance records, report card 
grades, recommendations from teachers, work samples, 
a resume, awards and honors earned, and a personal 
goal statement. 

Questions one might use to guide portfolio purpose 
identification include: 

• Who will use the portfolio and for what purpose? 

• Will the portfolio replace other forms of assessment 
or will it complement them? 

• Will the portfolio replace other reporting mecha- 
nisms, such as report cards, or will it complement 
them? 

• Will the portfolio be taken home by the student at the 
end of the year or will it become part of the student's 
permanent file at the school? 

• Will the portfolio capture student learning in only one 
content area for a semester or will it determine eligi- 
bility for graduation? 

• Will local businesses or institutions of higher educa- 
tion use the portfolio when making employment or 
admittance decisions? 

Responses to these questions will help determine the 
purpose of the portfolio. 

Identifying the purpose of a portfolio will not neces- 
sarily be an easy task as various stakeholders must have 
their needs addressed. However, all portfolio uses, pres- 
ent and future, should be identified to ensure complete 
collection of materials. Materials can then be selected 
and organized in accordance with each need. 

Content Selection 

Once the purpose of the portfolio has been deter- 
mined, content selection decisions must be made. A first 
decision involves identifiying who is going to be respon- 
sible for selecting portfolio items. Students should have 
a major say in determining portfolio content, but teach- 
ers, peers, administrators, and parents may also be al- 
lowed to have input (DeFina 1992). 

Student input is important to provide ownership 
(Paulson, Paulson, and Meyer 1991). As students be- 
come actively involved in selecting portfolio contents, 
they monitor their own progress, identify personal 
strengths and areas for improvement, and reflect on 
what is worth documenting (Wolf, LeMahieu, and 
Eresh 1992). Student involvement in content selection 
also sends the message that the work contained within 
the portfolio is important (Lucas 1993). 

It is also appropriate to allow others — such as teach- 
ers, peers, administrators, and parents— to participate 
in portfolio content selection or material development. 
For instance, if a teacher is to be evaluated based on stu- 
dent portfolios, then the teacher should be allowed to 
participate in selecting or suggesting portfolio contents. 
Likewise, if the quality of a school is to be based or. stu- 
dent portfolios, the principal may be involved in sug- 
gesting contents. Parents may ask to have included a 
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certain piece of work that has special meaning to them. 
Peers may write reflections commenting on what a par- 
ticular student is like as a work partner or friend while a 
parent may document and comment on projects or work 
completed at home. 

A second content decison involves determining when 
items will be put in or removed from the portfolio. If j 
the portfolio is to represent one semester's work in a sin- 
gle content area, portfolio revision may occur every 
week or two. If the portfolio is to represent several 
years' worth of growth, revision may occur at the end of 
each marking period. A portfolio specifically for em- 
ployment purposes may be developed from other port- 
folio materials and assembled outside the traditional 
school day at a time when employment is desired. 

Yet another content decision involves choosing the 
types of evidence that will be used to document learn- 
ing. Paper and pencil instruments— such as completed 
assignments and draft copies of works— are typical 
items for portfolio inclusion. Papers labeled "best 
work" and "typical" show the range of student capabil- 
ities (Wolf, LeMahieu, and Eresh 1992). Personal 
reflection papers tell why projects or topics were select- 
ed, provide insight into how a project was completed, 
and serve as a self-evaluation instrument. Personal goal 
statements can provide both direction and a way tc doc- 
ument progress toward goals (Hansen 1992). Audio re- 
cordings or videotapes may be used to capture perform- 
ances. Photographs could record displays, bulletin 
boards, or three-dimensional projects completed by the 
student, or the three-dimensional items themselves may- 
be included. Newspaper clippings may document stu- 
dent activities and involvement in the community. Stan- 
dardized test results may be included (b provide infor- 
mation relative to other students while teacher-made 
tests or quizzes may be important to show growth in 
specifically taught areas. Checklists of competencies to 
be mastered might also be used to record student prog- 
ress in specific areas. Additionally, students may desire 
to include awards received or other items of a personal 
nature such as photographs or drawings that are impor- 
tant to them and reflect who they are as learners (Han- 
sen 1992). 

Assessment Criteria 

Criteria for assessing the document or individual 
pieces within the document must also be determined. 
Additionally, examples— rubrics— of differing quality 
levels must be developed so judges and students will be 
able to differentiate between satisfactory, unsatisfac- 
tory, and excellent work (Wolf, LeMahieu, and Eresh 
1992). A priori specification of evaluation criteria al- 
lows students to recognize, strive for, and select work 
that is considered high quality. It also helps teachers and 
others make decisions about what to emphasize during 
instruction and when assessing the portfolio, and it sim- 
plifies the evaluation phase as judges know the stan- 
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dards that they are to use. Lastly, and perhaps most im- 
portantly, criteria specification allows and encourages 
discussion and debate among teachers, students, and 
others concerning the outcomes and quality of out- 
comes that are desired for the instructional situation for 
which the portfolio is being developed. 

Benefits of Portfolio Assessment 

Traditional evaluation measures generally focus on 
assessing the cognitive domain and value the end result 
rather than the learning process. Portfolios, however, 
can document learning in the cognitive, affective, and 
psychomotor domains, can document the learning proc- 
ess itself, and can provide information about the stu- 
dent as both a learner and individual. 

Gathering evidence of learning in the various domains 
is relatively easy with portfolios. Traditional paper and 
pencil measures— such as standardized and teacher- 
made tests, term papers, checklists of competencies, and 
reports — are all ways to measure the cognitive .domain. 
Learning in the affective domain can be documented by 
a student's willingness to participate in cooperative ven- 
tures with other students or to take on independent 
study projects. Videotapes of students working cooper- 
atively, written or verbal reflections on work habits, 
self- or peer-assessment instruments, lists of works read, 
and explanations of why pieces have been included in 
the portfolio serve as forms of documentation. Learn- 
ing in the psychomotor domain may be best captured in 
a three-dimensional format by including a videotape or 
photograph of a performance or of an object that was 
created by the student. 

The learning process can be documented in the port- 
folio in a variety of ways* Inclusion of both working 
drafts and the final product shows how work is refined 
in a sequential manner. Work samples from various 
points during a year or span of years illustrate growth 
over time (Lucas 1993). Charts may also be used to doc- 
ument progress toward skill or content mastery with 
sign-offs at prerequisite steps along the way. And, per- 
sonal reflections explain how a project was completed, 
thereby providing insight into the individual student's 
learning process. 



Lastly, portfolios can provide information about the 
student as a learner and an individual. Work samples re- 
veal work quality and student understanding of quality 
while attendance records and reflections from others 
may indicate effort and ability to work with others. Stu- 
dent selection of portfolio contents on the other hand 
may provide insight into student values, likes, and inter- 
ests (Hansen 1992). 

Conclusion 

Portfolio content will vary widely from situation to 
situation based on the purpose of the portfolio, who se- 
lects its contents, and the criteria by which the portfolio 
will be judged. Likewise, content and its presentation 
will vary from student to student as individual strengths, 
areas of growth, interests, and future goals are high- 
lighted. Items that may be included are standardized 
tests, teacher-made tests and quizzes, materials from or 
a video- or audiotape of performance assessments, mate- 
rials from other types of authentic assessments, and tra- 
ditional assignments like daily work, term papers, 
speeches, and projects. Additionally, students may 
choose to include personally relevant materials such as 
photographs, art work, poems, and ribbons or trophies 
to more fully document themselves as learners and unique 
individuals. Portfolios offer an exciting vehicle to in- 
volve students in their learning and showcase their 
achievements. 
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STUDENT PORTFOLIOS 



On July 3, 1991 the Wisconsin Legislature passed AB91 School -to-Work 
Transition Initiative package. Accordingly, Wisconsin schools are to 
institute the Wisconsin Student Assessment System which is designed 
around the portfolio concept. School systems were directed to begin 
planning, by December of 1993, for development and implementation of 
portfolios. 

School -to- Work Transition efforts provides for the development of 
portfolios to be in place by the 1996-97 school year for grades 4. 8, and 
10. The Wisconsin Student Assessment System links with student 
portfolios by stipulating some content items that are to be included: 
1 :• traditional short answer examinations in Math, Language, Science, and 
Social Studies; 2) short term performance items; and 3) long term 
projects. 

The purpose of the portfolio is to provide a tangible means whereby 
students may collect and use pertinent information to assist with 
personal, educational, and career decision making. It is intended to be used 
a? a. complement to the cumulative folder or assessment portfolio, rather 
than as a substitute. 

Whereas the cumulative folder or assessment portfolio is the school's 
record kept for the student, the career portfolio is the student's journal 
of the career development process. Upon graduation from high school, 
students should be able to take the career portfolio with them as a 
building block for the future and as documentation of experiences. 
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/. Whet is e student portfolio? i\ student career portfolio is a 
carefully selected collection of information that demonstrates a student's 
talents, interests, abilities, achievements and experiences. It documents 
the development of education/career goals and one"s successful transition 
from school to work. A career portfolio can help students clarify their 
options for school life and beyono. 
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2. What could go into the Career/ Student Portfolio? 
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J. What type of Coreer/Studenl Portfolio should be developed? 
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Who could mortage the Coreer/Student Portfolio? 
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Where could the Career/Student Port f of iff he stored? 
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What Could Go into 
the Career Portfolio? 



Career portfolios can include many items and a variety of information. 
The organization and content of the portfolio are dependent upon its purpose 
and mission identified by each school district. Variety and flexibility are major 
considerations because these factors bom allow for the individual needs and the 
varied learning styles that the student brings to the process. Structure for the 
portfolio should be determined within rather broad guidelines for their 
development. Each year, the portfolio may have specific short-term goals; 
however, such goals should be complementary to the overall mission of 
promoting satisfying career decisions. 

Indicated below are "suggestions" for items that might be included in a 
career portfolio. This list is not meant to be exhaustive or conclusive. They may 
be included at the elementary, middle/junior high or high school level 
depending on the discretion of the school district. 



ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENTS 

This could include any sort of honor roll 
listings, advanced standing or transcripted 
credit certificates, youth apprenticeship 
awards, or activities in which the student 
has been involved. 

ATTENDANCE 

This could include the attendance data 
from the student's record at the high school, 
mid- e/junior high, and/or elementary 
schoo.. 

CAREER INTEREST AND 
APTITUDES 

This could include career interest 
inventories and aptitude results from 
assessments or classroom activities. 



CAREER PLANS 

This section could include the student's 
annual written career plan and/or 4-5 year 
course sequences as identified in career 
maps. 



COMMUNITY SERVICE 

This could highlight any service the student 
has done for the community, religious 
organization, or school, and has not 
received remuneration for that service. 



COVER LETTERS 

This could include samples written by the 
student for real job searches and/or 
classroom experiences or assignments. 
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What Could Go into the 
Career Portfolio? (cont.) 



DEMONSTRATION OF 
WRITING SKILLS 

This could include writing samples. 

EMPLOYMENT DIPLOMA 
ENDORSEMENTS 

This could include information or 
competencies of diploma endorsements if 
they are utilized by the local high school. 

EXAMPLES OF PROJECTS 

This could include any sort of projects, 
pictures, photographs, objects, or activities 
that the student has been involved 
individually or as a team member or leader. 
It also could include research papers or 
examples of any sort of project or activity 
done in school or out of school. 

EXCEPTIONAL SKILLS 

This could include any skills that the 

student, parent, orfaculty deem exceptional 
for that student 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 

This could include traditional school 
activities (e.g. sports, music, drama, art, 
yearbook, peer helper), or other outside 
activities (e.g. community theatre, Junior 
Achievement, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
etc.) 



FINE ARTS 

This could include a listing of specific fine 
arts activities or pieces of work done by the 
student (e.g. drawing, newspaper). 

HEALTH RECORDS 

This could be included, if students choose 
to do so. There may be legal implications 
to consider. 

JOB RECORD 

This could include a listing of any jobs the 
student has held and letters of reference or 
commendation. 

LETTERS OF 
RECOMMENDATION 

This could include any letter of 
recommendation a student has received 
from teachers, employers, community 
members or friends. 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

This could include a supportive statement 
from the parents stating that their child has 
been involved in career planning for 
postsecondary education and work. 

PERSONAL STATEMENT 

This could include personal information 
about the student (e.g. address, phone, 
height, weight). 
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What Could Go into the 
Career Portfolio? (cont.) 
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RESUMES 

This could include examples to help the 
student prepare a resum6, or the student's 
resumd itself. 

SCHOOL PROJTLE 

Thiscouldincludean informational profile 
of the school district and high school the 
student is attending which might be helpful 
background information for employers or 
postsecondary institutions. 

STUDENT AWARDS AND 
RECOGNITION 

These items could include any in school or 
out of school awards or recognition the 
student has received. It might also include 
specialized licenses or certifications (e.g. 
child care provider, commercial driver 
license, etc.) 



TEST SCORES 

This could include a variety of assessments 
(e.g. SAT, ACT, ASVAB, PSAT, etc.) 

TKANSCRD7TS 

This could include transcripts from the 
high school or othercolleges that the student 
is attending (e.g. postsecondary options). 

WORK BASED LEARNING 

This could include information on co-op 
or job shadowing experiences, youth 
apprenticeship, career day involvement, 
or Education for Employment activities. 
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Uninterrupted student' 
transition to technical 
college 



Higher student 
achievement in 
acacemic and voca- 
tional coursework 




Applied and 
integrated 
curriculum content 
and delivery 



A variety of learning 
styles accommodated 
in all courses 



Figure 1 

Quality Components for Tech Prep 
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J: Who t type of Career/Student Portfolio should be developed? 

Computer disk: 

* Ease of storage 

* High-tech approach 

* Changing technology (format, capacity, Mfg.) 

* Requires compatability (school, individual, post-secondary) 



Folder: 

* WCIS 

* Some storage concerns 

* Get a Life (educational/personal/career) 

* Pathways 

* Discover 



Binder: 

* Adaptable to needs 

* Most costly 

* Greatest storage concerns 

* WCIS 

* Hammond and Stevens 
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SOPHOMORES 

School Activities 
Letters of Recommendation 
Commendations 
Personal Data Page 
Table of Contents 
Standardized Test Results 
Resume 
Report Cards 
Competency Checklist 
Cover Letter 
Writing Samples 
Attendance Records 
Community Service 
Visual Projects 



BUSINESS 

Clover I etter 
Resume 

Attendance Records 
School Activities 
Personal Data Page 
Community Service 
Letters of Recommendation 
Commendations 
Writing Samples 
Standardized lest Results 
Competency Checklist 
Table of Contents 
Report Cards 
Visual Projects 



Huaacei- . .Jim t omoararjve btaov or tmpiover 
■ £ e~:epvons of Portfolio Elements. 1 995 
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Storage of the career portfolio is an issue that must be addressed in the 
planning stages of implementing a program. Some districts may choose to have 
hard copies in a "folder format" and others may utilize computer technology and 
store information on disks. The following options were suggested by the team of 
practitioners: 

t 

■ ADMINISTRATION 

Folders or disks could be stored in acirninistrative offices to provide for 
a centralized location and easy access. This location could also provide 
for greater confidentiality if that might be a consideration. 

■ classroom 

Folders or disks could be stored in classrooms if an Advisor/ Advisee 
program is operational. The faculty advisor or mentor could monitor 
the portfolios and utilize them in the process of educational and career 
advising. 

■ GUIDANCE OFFICE 

Folders or disks could be stored in the guidance office for easy access 
by counselors and others. If a career lab is established, they could also 
be stored there. Career lab practitioners or technicians could monitor 
the portfolios and provide assistance to students when revising or 
updating them. 

■ LIBRARY 

Folders or disks could be stored in the library for check-out by 
students whenever they might be needed. This would provide a 
central location so that counselors or teachers would have access for 
the purposes of advising the student. 

■ STUDENT 

Folders or disks could be the responsibility of each individual student, 
btudents could be encouraged or required to keep them in their lockers 
or at home and brought to school at specified times. 
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SOUTH MILWAUKEE SENIOR HIGH 
FRESHMAN TEAM 



Introduction and History 

Core Team Members Civics - Ann Ward 

English - Laura Taylor 
Math - Mark Hoffman 
Science - John Cicero 

Non-Core Members F.A.C.E. - Tinka Thompson 

Guidance - Al Hansis 
Special Ed. - Collette Kimber 

New Members for the 95-96 school year 

Spanish - Monica Winterfeld 
Vocal Music - Wolfgang Calnin 

Our Humble Beginnings 

✓ The "Note" went put 

✓ Release time to 'Talk" 

✓ Went to Conferences to "Learn" about Integration 

✓ Agreed on number of students - 4 Classes, approx. 100 students 

✓ Same Planning Hour is a MUST 

✓ Let the Office worry about the "How" of the schedule 

✓ Met over summer to "Plan" 

The First Year? What we learned. 
6 Meeting schedule 

* Elect your chairperson - Most important 

The chairperson must keep the meetings on task!! 
■k 3 to 5 days per week is very important 

* Decide on Topic for each day 

eg. Tuesday - Lesson Plans 

Wednesday - New Business/Integration Projects 
Thursday - Students/ Intervention 

* Stick to the Schedule 

4; Group Dynamics 

What goes on and is said "NEVER' leaves the room 
Be Flexible and Understanding 

You are dealing with many different types of people 
Practice Cooperative learning and Problem solving skills 
■* Be responsible and professional with eachother as well as 
a friend 

■* DON'T BE AFRAID TO SAY YOU'RE TIRED OR BURNED 
OUT!!!! 
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Playing the GAME 

- You will be scrutinized 

- Keep Positive 

- Bring in as many people as you can 

- Keep selling what you are doing 

- Evaluations - Parents, Students, Team Teachers 



3. Now how do we Integrate all of this stuff? 
o Map your curriculum on the board 
o What members have the least felxible curriculum? 
0 Look for NATURAL CONECTIONS 

connections that are not natural to your units will be forced and 

cause stress and frustration 
o Start small with a short test and build from your attempts 
o D ebrief about each attempt 

Be honest 

Look for the Positives and Negatives 
0 REMEMBER: NOT ALL MEMBERS NEED TO INTEGRATE ALL OF 
THE TIME!!! 



4. For more information please contact us at the following: 
John Cicero - phone - 414-768-6322 

e-mail- jcicero@omnifest.uwm.edu 
cicero@ execpc .com 

Ann Ward - phone - 414-768-6322 

e-mail - award@omnifest.uwm.edu 

or write us at 

South Milwaukee Senior High 
1001 15th Ave. 

South Milwaukee, Wl 53172 
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1994-95 FRESHMAN LEARNING TEAM 



SOUTH MILWAUKEE HIGH SCHOOL 
First Year Report 



I. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

A. Team Members: 

John Cicero - Science 

Mark Hoffman - Math (Algebra, Pre-Algebra) 
Laura Taylor - English 
Ann Ward - Civics 

Tinka Thompson - Vocational Education 
Al Hansis - Guidance Counselor 
Collette Kimber - Special Education 

B. General Information y 

* The students were selected randomly 
among students who had registered for 
regular Science and English, Algebra or Pre- 
Algebra and Civics. 

* The objective is to ease the transition from 
Middle School to High School and to facilitate 
curriculum integration within the four core 
disciplines and vocational education. 
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II. Overall Benefits of the Team 



All teachers on the team were asked to complete 
an evaluation of their experience during the first year. 
The following is taken from their responses: 

*The team kept teachers constantly evaluating 
their teaching performance and methods 

*There was a more personal, family-like atmosphere 
among teachers and students 

*Built-in support system for teachers 

*Teachers who teach the teamed students in an 
elective class have a resource among the 
team teachers for student intervention 

III. Scheduling Benefits of the Team 

A. Team Meetings 

1. The team met three times per week, 
at a minimum. 

2. Team meetings allowed teachers to coordinate 
the scheduling of tests, quizzes, etc. so students 
weren't overloaded with work 

B. Student Schedules 

1. Since all students have "core" classes during 
the same hours, scheduling was very flexible. 

a. We "flipped" the schedule a few times 
as the need arose : i.e. instead of 2,3,6,7 
the students went to aasses 6,7,2,3 
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Curriculum Integration/Coordinated Teacher 
Lesson Planning 

A. Examples of integration that took place this 
year 

1. Week-long, all-team exercise on problem 
solving involving all four . core disciplines and 
vocational education. 

2. Nuclear Policy Unit -Science, Civics 

3. Animal Farm (novel) - English, Civics 

4. Graphing/Economics - Math, Civics 

5. Grammar, writing - All disciplines 

6. Cooperative Learning - Taught in one class, 
used in all four 

7. Critical Thinking - taught in one class, used 
in all four 

B. Planned Curriculum integration for next year: 

1. Measurement - Math, Science, Vocational Ed. 

2. Expanded unit on Nuclear Policy - Science, 

Civics 

3. Problem solving plus one to two more units 
centered on a common skill 

4. Skills "threaded" throughout the five 
disciplines. Examples: Decision making, 
problem solving, citizenship. 

5. Themes emphasized and "threaded" throughout 
five disciplines. Examples: Responsibility, 
respect. 
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b. We combined 2nd and 3rd hours or 6th and 
7th hours if needed. 

c. For team projects, we had a bigger block of 
contact time with students, if needed. 

d. Student's lunch hour and study halls coincided 
with teacher's planning hours - this allowed for 
more contact time with students. 

IV. Student Contact Time 

A. Homework Club 

1. This was started for student who had 
homework due for ail "core" subjects. 

2. Staffed by team teachers after school hours, 
students with two or more missing assignments 
from any class were required to attend. 

3. More fine tuning on this program is needed. 

B. M-Teams, Student/Parent Meetings 

1. Student Meetings were more frequent and 
easier. Students were called in during first 
hour to discuss discipline problems or overall 
school problems with all four teachers. 

2. M-Teams were held during first hour with 
all teachers in attendance. 

3. Parent meetings were held first hour with 
ail teachers in attendance, including the 
guidance counselor. 

4. Behavior and academic problems with dealt 
with swiftly because of the team arrangement. 
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VI. Problem Areas to Address 

A. Placement of students in classes 

1. Students who needed to repeat a class 
were not included in the team. This meant 
that other teachers classes were filled with 
repeaters. This will be addressed next year 
by adding repeaters to team classes. 

B. Vocational Education Integration 

1. Since Voc. Ed. classes are electives, it 
was not possible under the current system to 
make sure all Voc. Ed. students had the same 
four "core" teachers. This needs to be addressed 
if we are to truly integrate Voc. Ed. into the 
team curriculum. 
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CRITICAL 

THINKING 



1. DEFINE PROBLEM/QUESTION 

2. POOL OF 

KNOWLEDGE/BRAINSTORM 
(LIST EVERYTHING YOU KNOW 
ABOUT THE TOPIC) 

3. CATEGORIZE/ORGANIZE 

4. SOLUTION/ANSWER 

WRITE ABOUT THE TOPIC 
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COOPERATIVE 
LEARNING RULES 



1. Everyone has an equally important 
role 



2. Everyone is responsible for the 
final product 

3. No one may ask the teacher a 

question unless the whole group has 
the same question 

4. Use Group Voices 
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integrating Task 

1 . Whatever the size of your group, begin by mapping your curriculum for the first 

quarter. ( This simply means to list your main units in order). 

2. Look for "Natural Connections" where your curriculum coincides with the other 

members of your team. 

3. Discuss how you could build on these Connections to make them stronger. 

4. TASK: Develop an Intergrated lesson. 

Topic- 
Subjects: 



Number of Days for lesson: 
Explain your Integrated lesson: 
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Rubric for Integrating Task 

Lesson: 

Subjects in the lesson: . 



We have... 

Mapped curriculum and found Natural Connections 

Decided on a lesson topic 

Decided on depth of integration 

Decided on number of class hours for lesson 

Decided on an evaluation tool or project 

Droken down lesson for each teacher 

Met to discuss logistics of project 

Completed lesson 

Graded projects or tasks 

Debriefed about positives and negatives from lesson 

Began planning next lesson 
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integrating Task 

1 . Whatever the s»ze of your group, begin by mapping your curriculum for the first 

quarter. ( This simply means to iist your main units in order). 

2. Look for "Natural Connections" where your curriculum coincides with the other 

members of your team. 

3. Discuss how you could build on these Connections to make them stronger. 

4. TASK: Develop an Intergrated lesson. 

Topic- 
Subjects: 

Number of Days for lesson: 
Explain your Integrated lesson: 



Rubric for Integrating Task 

Lesson: 



Subjects in the lesson: 



We have... 

Mapped curriculum and found Natural Connections 

Decided on a lesson topic 

Decided on depth of integration 

Decided on number of class hours for lesson 

Decided on an evaluation tool or project 

Broken down lesson for each teacher 

Met to discuss logistics of project 

Completed lesson 

Graded projects or tasks 

Debriefed about positives and negatives from lesson 

Began planning next lesson 
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PROJECT SCHEDULE 



:R TUESDAY 12/1 3 



WEDNESDAY 12/14 THURSDAY 12/15 



FRIDAY 12/14 



HAND OUT PACKETS 



1. ICE BREAKER 



1. ICEBREAKER 



1. REPORT TO ROLES 



2. REV GROUP RULES 



2. REVIEW TODAY'S SCHED 



2. REVIEW TODAY'S SCHED. 



IN SEPARATE ROOMS 



3. DISCUSS EXPECTATIONS 3. PROGRESS REPORTS 



3. PROGRESS REPORTS 



2. COMPLETE WRITING 



4. ICEBREAKER 



FINAL PROJECT 



3. DISCUSS REPORTS 



1 . CHOOSE GROUP NAMES 



1. SEPARATE INTO ROLES 



1. INSTRUCTION ON 



1. REPORT TO LIBRARY 



2. DISCUSS SCHEDULE 



2. WRITE OUTLINES 



CUMULATIVE OUTLINE 



WITH ORIG GROUPS 



3. DISCUSS ROLES 



3. EVALUTE OUTLINES 



2. WRITE CO IN GROUPS 



2. REPORT (5 MIN EACH) 



4. STDNTS READ PRBLEMS 



IN GROUPS 



3. EVALUATE ROUGH DRAFTS 3. INDIVIDUAL WRITTEN 



SUMMARIES 



1. GROUPS DISCUSS PROBS 



1. RETURN TO ROLES 



1. RETURN TO ROLES 



1. QUIZZES (20 MINUTES) 



2. PICK TOP THREE 



IN SEPARATE ROOMS 



IN SEPARATE ROOMS 



2. EVALUATIONS 



3. SIGN UP FOR PROBS 



2. WRITE ROUGH DRAFTS 



2. REWRITE OR FINISH 



3. ASSEMBLE REPORTS IN 



4. GROUPS DISCUSS ROLES 



ROUGH DRAFTS 



PORTFOLIO FORM 



5. CHOOSE ROLES 



3. EVALUATE IN GROUPS 



1. GROUPS SEPARATE 



1. WRITE ROUGH DRAFTS 



1. WRITE FINAL PROJECT 



1. TEAM DISCUSSION 



INTO 4 ROLES FOR 



2. EVALUATE WORK IN 



2. SELF-EVALUATION. 



INSTRUCTION 



GROUPS 



AND SUMMARY 



CAREERS: LIBR 



3. SELF-EVALUATION 



MATH: 222 



AND SUMMARY 



SCIENCE: 106 



CIVICS: 226 



2. SELF-EVALUATION 



AND SUMMARY 
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1. Your family has decided to build a swimming pool in your backyard. You will have 
a few things to consider before starting your construction. Answer the following 
questions to help you get ready: 

C: What procedures would you need to follow to obtain a permit to build your 
pool? What laws do ycu need to be aware when building? What part of the 
constitution gives the city the right to restrict the size of your pool? 

M: Your yard is 80 feet wide and 100 feet long. You would like a 10 foot wide 
walkway all around your pool. What will the length and width of the pool be if you use 
up all of the available space in the yard. What will the perimeter be? What area will 
the pool cover? 

S: Due to the size of the bricks involved, you will need to cut the bricks to build 
the corners of your pool. Describe the type of force required to cut the brick in order to 
obtain a clean and accurate cut. Discuss why bricks break the way they do. How does 
surface area affect force? 

2. You are driving a truckload of furniture from Milwaukee to Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. During the trip, you travel 600 miles on American soil and 400 kilometers on 
Canadian soil to reach your destination. You travel straight through with oniy short 
breaks for gas, food and toll booths. The trip takes you 15 hours and you use 48 
gallons of gas. 

M: Compute your gas mileage in miles per gallon and liters per kilometer? 
What is your average speed in miles per hour and kilometers per hour? 

S: What are the forces that will affect your average speed and how will they 
affect it? Where are the three types of friction found in this problem? How are speed 
and acceleration affected by friction? ' 

C: You are required to pay a toll at 6 toll booths in Illinois. For what is this 
money used? Why doesn't Wisconsin have toll booths? What part of the Constitution 
allows states to assess these tolls? 

3. You and your band have been asked to play at your block party this year. You will 
be paid 20% of the total money collected at the block party raffle. On the day you play, 
the temperature is a pleasant 20° C. 

M: If the total money collected at the raffle is $112, how much will your band be 
paid? Write an equation to find total profit if your expenses are S10. Use the 
equation to find the profit? 

S: Your grandma lives nearby and she hears the first drumbeat 5 seconds after 
you actually start playing? Why is this? How far away does she live? What forces of 
nature would cause her to hear the beat sooner? A neighbfff who lives on the next 
block calls the police to complain that your "noise" is bothersome. How will you 
defend yourself that you are playing "music" and not just making "noise." 

C: What rights does the neighbor have? What procedures would you take if 
you wanted to change a law that prohibited you from playinq? 
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4. You are driving late at night along a country road at a speed of 60 mph where the 
speed limit is 50 mph. Suddenly, you see a deer about 100 leet ahead and slam on 
the brakes. Unfortunately, it was too late and you hit the deer killing it and ruining the 
front of your car. 

S: What forces are involved in stopping your car? Why doesn't your car stop 
as soon as you hit the brakes? What would happen to you if it did? Use Newton's 
laws of motion and moving objects to explain your answers. 

C: What governmental agencies are you required to contact to report the 
accident? Why? Upon arriving at the scene of your accident, would a police officer 
have the right to search your car for alcohol or drugs? What -rights do you have to 
protect you in this case? 

M: Calculate your total stopping distance based on your speed. If the deer was 
150 feet ahead, would you have still hit it? Based on the evidence at the scene, could 
the officer issue you a ticket for speeding? Why? . 

5. You are working at a construction site. Your job is to demolish an existing structure 
so that you can build a brand new office building. You are in charge of operating the 
wrecking ball that will do the job. Because the structure is small, you will simply raise 
the wrecking ball 40 feet above the structure and let it drop. 

S: What is gravity? Describe acceleration due to gravity. How do these affect 
the force of the wrecking ball on the structure? 

M: Call a construction company to find the weight of a typical wrecking ball. 
Use this information to calculate the mass of the ball. Then use Newton's 2nd law of 
motion to calculate the force of the ball on the structure. 

C: Upon completion of the job you step out of the vehicle and twist your ankle 
on another worker's lunch pail. Who is liable? What is liability? What government 
laws and/or agencies protect you if you miss time due to your injury? 

6. You are working at a local hospital as a nurse. Mrs. Jones in Room 21 1 is one of 
your patients. She is currently on a life support system. She is hooked up to one 
machine which assists her lungs and another which assists her heart. She is also 
being fed through a feeding tube. All of these machines are on the same circuit. 

M: Mrs. Jones tube feedings consist of a mixture of a liquid vitamin supplement 
and water. Her doctor has ordered that for every 3 ml of supplement you will need to 
mix in 1 ml of water. If one order of supplement consists of 240 ml, how much water 
will you need to mix into the solution to complete the doctor's order. Write a proportion 
to solve this problem. 

S: Define both series and parallel circuits and discuss which is the better circuit 
for Mrs. Jones' life support system. What would happen if her system were on a series 
circuit and her tube feeding shut down? What would happen if it were on a parallel 
curcuit? Diagram the circuit that you think would be the best one for this problem. 

C: Mr. Jones' insurance has run out and he wants to take his wife off life 
support. Discuss the current laws affecting his decision. What are his rights? What 
are Mrs. Jonas' rights? Research and write a half page summary of a similar case to 
support you answer. 
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For this section you will write a 1-2 page paper describing your problem and the 
process involved in solving it. Your paper will have four parts which will essentially 
parallel the four step problem solving process we used in math class. The following is 
a description of those four parts: 

1. INTRODUCTORY PARAGRAPH: This part of your paper will start 
with a topic sentence which describes the purpose of this part of the 
project. Then include a short restatement of the problem in your own 
words. Finally, briefly summarize the methods you plan to use to solve 
this problem. 

2. DESCRIPTION OF YOUR METHODS: This part of your paper 
will include all of the important information necessary to solve the math 
part of the problem. Start with a short restatement of the metnods you 
plan to use. Then, if you are writing an equation, define all of your 
variables and what they represent. If you are doing a number of different 
calculations for one problem, be sure to mention that and explain why 
each calculation is important to your project. Finally, state the actual 
equation or equations you will use to solve your problem. 

3. SOLVING THE PROBLEM: This part of your paper will include 
the solutions to each of your equations. Start with a st^ement of what 
each calculation will provide. Then, solve your equations showing all 
of your work. Include a description in words of what you are doing 
mathematically (i.e. To solve this equation I started by subtracting 3x from 
both sides. Then, . . .). Show a math check of your work. Complete this 
section by stating your answer within the context of the project (i.e. The 
train was moving at a rate of 40 mph.) 

4. CONCLUSION: This section will wrap all of your work together. 
Stc'* with a brief summary of the steps you used to get your answer. 
Then, include the following: 

1 ) a statement of something that went well with your work; 

2) a statement of something with which you had difficulty and what you 
did about it; 

3) and a statement of what you could have done differently with your 
project. 
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Paper Requirement for Science Section of Project 

You will follow the form for a 5 paragraph essay with a few alteiations: 



Paragraph "1 This paragraph will explain the main a-eas that you will 
use to answei the Science questions. 

eg. Forces (Newtons laws of Motion or Friction) 

Paragraphs fr'1-3 (more may be needed if you have more than three parts to your 
question) 

These paragraphs will start with the question and then explain the 
answer in detail and state where you found the information for the 
answer. 



Conclusion Restate the main areas that you used to answer the questions 

Summarize the paper 

Explain what vou learned bv doina this oaoer 
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Use your critical thinking process to write the final 
portion of your paper. 

1. Introduction: The introductory paragraph should 
include a statement of the problem (s) (define the 
problem). You should re-state the questions you were 
answering and explain them. 

2. Body: The body of your paper should include a 
paragraph explanation of each question that you 
answereu. You should state the following in each 
paragraph: 1. The solution (answer) to the question 

-Example: What is liability? Define 
liability and explain situations in which 
liability is an issue. 

2. How you found the answer to the 
question - Did you call someone? Did you 
use a particular resource? (Book, magazine, 
newspaper) 

3. Describe how this relates to the 
problem. 



3. Conclusion: Your last paragraph should include a 
summary of your work, along with your opinion about the 
issue. Include your thoughts about how the government 
can change or improve the laws or regulations that you 
researched. 
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"Grading Sheet for Project #1 Project Grade 



Group members Section of project 



Math Section 
Possible ooints 



comments: 



Civics Section 
Possible points 



Comments: 



Points received 



Points received 



English Section 
Possible ooints 



Comments: 

Careers Section 
Possible ooints 



Comments: 

Science Section 
Possible Doints 



Comments: 
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Total Possible ooints 



Points received 



Points received 



Points received 



Total Points receiv 0 ^ 
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WORK SESSION ON 1NSERVICE AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Work Session Outcome 

You will develop a plan to plan inservice and si.aff development, 
opportunities for your school district. 



Work Session Objectives 

1. To reinforce your understanding of critical components of 
S-T-W and relationship with Applied and Integrated 
Curriculum leading to appropriate inservice and staff 
development program. 

2. To understand the characteristics and process for developing 
inservice and staff development opportunities. 



Resources and Reference Materials 

1. School- to-Work Components 

( 2. Staff Development 

3. Bibliography 

4. Planning materials 
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ACTION PLANNING GUIDE 




YOUR TASK 

Using this planning guide you will develop at least one 
inservice activity and one staff development program during 
this work session. Your plan should clearly describe the 
process and product for each activity. 

Your planning process should take into consideration those 
characteristics of successful inservice and staff 
development program which lead to better understanding, 
new skills and competencies. 

Your plan should be achievable within the next year. 



1. Considering your existing school district School-to-Work 
leadership structure, determine your preferred outcome: 
What results do we want to achieve? What is the desired 
product? 



3. What planning will be needed? 



4. What resources are likely to be needed for this planning? 
(e.g. time, expertise, dollars, technologies) 



Who needs to be involved in order to achieve the outcome? 
How? When? 



2 . 



Who can help to achieve the outcome? 



Who can hinder? 



Who 



How 



When 



c 
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6. 



What resources are needed to facilitate involvement? 



7 . 



What are the training needs? 



Who 



What 



When 



How 



8. How will we measure success at achieving our outcome? (e.g. 
criteria, benchmarks, data, processes) 



9.- What resources will be needed for training and evaluation? 



10. What barriers/challenges/obstacles may get in the way of 
making our changes? How will we address these barriers? 
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11. What will be our first step when we return home to begin to 
implement the identified outcomes? 



Signature : Dafce 
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SCORING RUBRIC FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND INSERVICE WORKSHOPS 



Level IV Developed an action plan-to-plan for inservice and 
staff development opportunities which are achievable and will 
increase the competencies of professional staff. Clearly 
understands the connection of School-to-Work components with 
Applied and Integrated Curriculum. Has demonstrated competencies 
and has been involved in School-to-Work curriculum development 
prior to the workshop. Developed more than three planning 
objectives for staff development during the work session. Plans 
have become part of conference portfolio. 



Level III Developed a plan for planning staff development and 
inservice activities that is achievable for next year. 
Participated in the work session and understands the "fit" of 
components of School-to-Work with Applied and Integrated 
Curriculum. Is at Level III or IV in involvement with Applied 
and Integrated Curriculum. Plans have become part of conference 
portfolio. Developed three planning objectives. 



Level II Attended and participated in the staff development work 
session. Is at Level II or III in understanding and involvement 
of School-to-Work and Applied and Integrated Curriculum 
activities. Developed a limited action plan for inservice and 
staff development activities including some of the components of 
School-to-Work. 



Level I Attended the work session. Is at Level I relating to 
experience with School-to-Work components. Understanding of the 
integrating of curriculum limited. Not clear on how inservice 
and staff development opportunities support curriculum 
improvement. 



"ONE-SHOT" 
ADD - ON 
LIMITED FOLLOW UP 
ISOLATED 
FRAGMENTED 
"SIT & GIT" 
AWARENESS LEVEL 
NOT COORDINATED 
NON-CONTEXTUALIZED 
INCOMPLETE AUDIENCE 
IRRELEVANT 

2xu 



ON GOING 
SUFFICIENT FOLLOW-UP & COACHING 
INTEGRATED & CONTEXTUALIZED 
TIED TO ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
IMPLEMENTATION FOCUS 
PLANNED & MEASURED 
SUFFICIENT RESOURCES 
PARTICIPANT INVOLVEMENT 
RESEARCH BASED 
OUTCOME BASED 
FROM RECRUITMENT TO RETIREMENT 
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COLLEGIALITY & COLLABORATION 



EXPERIMENTATION & RISK TAKING 



INCORPORATION OF AVAILABLE KNOWLEDGE 

BASES 



APPROPRIATE PARTICIPANT INVOLVEMENT: 
goal setting implementation 
evaluation decision making 



TIME TO WORK ON STAFF DEVELOPMENT & 
ASSIMILATE NEW LEARNING 
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LEADERSHIP & SUSTAINED SUPPORT 
APPROPRIATE INCENTIVES & REWARDS 

DESIGNS BUILT ON PRINCIPLES OF ADULT 
LEARNING & CHANGE PROCESS 

INTEGRATION OF INDIVIDUAL GOALS WITH 
SCHOOL & DISTRICT GOALS 



FORMAL PLACEMENT OF PROGRAM 
WITHIN PHILOSOPHY & ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE OF SCHOOL & DISTRICT 



FOUNDATIONS OF ADULT LEARNING 



I. TIME IS LIFE 

The older we become, the more precious is our time. Training that is not 
immediately useful, is frivolous, or simply does not apply robs us of that 
precious commodity... time. Always ask yourself, why am I asking my 
audience to learn this; how will they use this; what is the most time-efficient 
and effective way to teach this; how can I assist my audience in applying this 
to an immediate need? 

II. ADULTS' ORIENTATION TO LEARNING IS LIFE-CENTERED 
Adults are people who have decisions to make, problems to solve, tangible 
things to lose and who are replaceable on their jobs. Learning strategies must 
be designed to address real li*e problems and decisions. However, though 
problem-centered, the training must be concerned with gain (i.e., solutions, 
confidence, and professional growth), not proving inadequacy. 

IH. ADULTS ARE MOTIVATED TO LEARN AS THEY EXPERIENCE 
NEEDS AND INTERESTS THAT LEARNING WILL SATISFY 

Adults are people who can skip certain basics, who own their desire to learn, 
and who are intrinsically motivated to involve themselves in the learning 
process when the content is valuable to them. The learning itself is 
motivating as long as it serves to satisfy a felt need. Thus, training must be 
need-based. 

IV. EXPERIENCE IS THE RICHEST RESOURCE FOR ADULTS' LEARNING 
Adults have valid experiences that contribute to new learning. They bring 
those experiences with them wherever they go. Their experiences may be 
positive or negative but either way, provide insight for the development of new 
competencies. Good training programs provide opportunities to help adults 
convert experience to new learning; help put positive and negative experiences 
into a perspective for learning; and provide time for reflection, discussion and 
collaboration around the participants' experiences. 

V. ADULTS HAVE A DEEP NEED TO BE SELF DIRECTING 

Adults are people who have well developed reflexes toward being told what to 
do. Adults are fully capable of being in charge of their own learning. They 
understand the value of work and take pride in their abilities. Most adult 
learners have developed the cognitive capacities and preferences for higher 
order thinking which is facilitated by opportunities for self-direction, analysis, 
discussion, creativity, synthesis, and collaboration. Higher order thinking 
cannot be mandated. To accommodate adult cognition, all for independent 
study, analytical discussions, creative problem solving and choice. 



VI. INDIVIDUAL Pll I HUENCES AMONG PEOPLE INCREASE WITH AGE 

Adults are preoccupied; have set values, attitudes, and tendencies; hear what 
they want to hear and discard the rest; are not always as they appear 
(emotionally); unpredictably find the foundations of their lives stripped away; 
have concerns that change as they more through life. 

VII. CHANGE INVOLVES MORE THAN DOING SOMETHING DIFFERENTLY 

Adults have stable value systems that may make change and acceptance of new 
viewpoints more difficult. Additionally, changing a procedure, process or product 
in which one has ownership can be painful. Learning is change, and given the 
appropriate set of circumstances, adult learners will accept the responsibility to 
direct their own change/learning. 

VIII. ACTIVITY, INVOLVEMENT AND PARTICIPATION LEAD TO A 
CLIMATE OF MUTUAL RESPECT AND OPEN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
LEARNING 

Because of the tremendous variety of experience, knowledge, and ideas that adults 
possess, designing a training program in which lecture is the sole source of 
information, is insulting at best. A one-way training program does not allow the 
participants to share the expertise they bring with them. The message is clear ... 
"I'm the expert and you are not." With this time, there is no mutual respect and 
the climate for learning becomes closed and oppressive. 

IX. ADULT BODIES HAVE SPECIAL NEEDS 

The physical setting of the learning environment influences the comfort level of 
the learners. Adults, in particular, have unique physical needs: they have 
personal habits that need accommodation (coffee, cigarettes, etc.); they have 
personal tastes, preferences, and intolerances (food, air quality, language, etc.); their 
bodies are subject to the stress of gravitational pull (comfortable chairs, breaks, 
etc.); adults' hearing and sight may be less than adequate (and they probably won't 
tell you about it). Be prepared for any number of physical needs that your learners 
may bring with them. 

X. LEARNING THAT IS FUN LASTS LONGER 

"Fun" can mean many things in the field of learning. For adults, learning that 
stimulates their thinking, creates interpersonal ties, incorporates good humor, and 
commands creativity is fun. It is not fun to sit and listen to one person for more 
than 30 minutes at a time, or to learn a list' of facts and repeat them back, or to 
engage in any activity repeatedly. Variety, collaboration, social interaction and 
problem solving are necessary for fun learning. 
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Organizating the system to facilitate the vision in a culture of change 



As part of the Seymour Community School District Plan For Improvemeat the 
Superintendent and School Board consider as their major goal the creation of a school 
culture founded in the following concepts. 

SYSTEMS THINKING 

• Management controls how the system is configured 

• Design of the system controls the outputs 

• All systems have interrelated sub-systems 

CONSTANCY OF PURPOSE 

• Av&oaofwbat is important to thed 

« The viskm must be diaredaivi understood bjr all 

• The vision will evolve over time 

• Mission, vision and values and goals are tools 

• The vision mast permit local decision making 

CONTINUOUS IMPROVEMENT 

• ror ln nxo v entemtotakc place hehavforsatklvataesimist change 

• All players most be aware of the change process 

• Oontinnocs improvement ieonh^ 

« Management, teacbeis, support staff and teams suesseontimwosinrntoveaient 

• Learning and continuous imrxxrvemeut is vah^ 

• Strategic planning is utilized as part of the improvement plan 

SITE-MANAGEMENT AND TEAMWORK 

• People create change 

« Most improvement occurs in teams ccunhs 

• New sitills are required 
« P e ar mu s t be elimin ate d 

• Tea<dvecsrnttst be empowered aruihdd respond 

• Mostdecisionsmnrtbeinadeatntesite 

QUALITY 

« QaaUty is jtdged by the customer 

• Qoalitymnst be measazed to improve 

• Statistical ruethodsnwst be employed to measttfc<jaaUty 

• la tin* absence of analysis ' , i^lptovt^tieQ^s" , may actually -worsen the system 
« Qoalhy includes function, cost, time and morale 

« Qtolity includes doing the right things and doing things i ^jht 

• All employees must analyze their performance 

CUSTOMER FOCUS 

• Customers must be served if the systems goals are to be met 

• Different kinds of customers exist 

• Value for customers is created dirough relationships 



77:c Seymour Community Scttool District is committed to building and sustaining fx>sitive 
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PART III STAFF DEVELOPMENT DESIGN 

The Seymour Community School District Board of Educatioa recognizes the vital importance 
of a cooperatively planned and wefl-executed professional staff development program. Most 
important to this belief is the integration of a staff development program within the febric of the 
educational organization. This fabric is defined by the District Vision and Mission, which 
includes site-based management concepts, coordinated curriculum development and distnet- 
wide assessment 

Basic Criteria for Staff Development Program 

The Board: . . . 

• believes that the development of the district's human resources should be given top pnonty 

mbombudgetandtime; 

• befieves that the Staff Devdoprne^ 

designed to meet the continuing personal and tKofcsskxidiieeds of me staff. 

• beCeves that the Staff Devtiopm^ 
the district. 

• befieves that the program must 

betters to successfully implement district programs. 

• believes mat the program must foster and nurture team building and site-based leadership 
practices at all levels. 

• believes mat the program must encourage effective decision making and provide 
motivation tor quality program imr^ovement 

• believes that the Staff Development Program must both reflect the needs of the 
organization and the needs of the irklividual 

The Staff Development Organization and Process shall be under the direction of the district's 
Curriculum StafflDeveloptnent Director. However; staff development programs will be initiated at all 
levels witim the orgamzahcaTte 
ustrc*-wideinr^ 

m the development and otgamzation of building level staff development mitiatives. Staff devetopment 
opportunities directly related to curriculum shall be reviewed by the Curriculum CxwrtTtuaung 
Committee -that is directly responsible for specific content area. Yearly, the Board of Education 
Committee on Education shall review, revise and recommend major staff development initiatives to the 
Board of Education. It is recognized that from time-to-time it will be necessary for the organization to 
provide special in-service opportunities for specific issues or concerns!] 
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PART II CURRICULUM DESIGN 

The school board supports the devdopment of a coordinated K-12 curriculum that promotes the district vi<aoa vMc 
enhancing the learning environment foe students. Comas of rtody shall be submitted to and approved by the Boaid of 
EducatioQ as recoaimeodol by the adranisttafKio, Canicumm Cbordifiatmg Committee and District Steering Committee. 
Course study guides must contain an outline of coots* objectives, content methodology, resources and evaluation 
procedures. The Curriculum CoccdinafiocfStafif Development Administrative Assistant shall be responsible for 
coocdinating tfac development of curriculum. All um ic ulm u must meet the requirements of the Wisconsin Educational 
Standards. 

BASIC CRITERIA FORCURRICDLOM DEVELOPMENT 



The Board: 

• promotes curriculum stmefitm th«f f^riiift^ tV growth rfjndiykhial learners. 

• desires aoarricuhmi that maintains * balance beftwen vtrat*ora* aM m w V* v i to ivyfc 

• promotes a cuniculum flat provides rtv» devefapmeof of fn m^rtvtnafv??. rammttnir^ftxre, gfcncc, 
sc<^ studies, career dc vck]pmcnt. toc^^ 

• proawteictxjcdiiiatioum 

• promotes the devdoptuent of acurr^ 
developnxnt necessary forfinKtkxm^ 

• promotes a amicuium developed by staff mat provides sufficient latitude for mdrvidual teacher creativity, umovatioa • 
and motivation. 

• procoote^ihede^dQpmettf 

« pcococtesacurricnhttnvrtttft 

• Promotes aotrricnlnm that reflects state and naaooalfoals. 

ThcOaxiajIamPeviewP 

with rite District Steering C ommittee fix two yeats of renew and pUnmng. Daring the remaining four (4) years 
<* mir«fam ovagghtfix m^^ 

area a dmin istrato rs . During the active two CO yeans the CBrricutma OoofUmafing Oomnnttec shall: (1) review and 
evaluate me oariculum, (2) revise and r estructure the <unfaofaui based on (ho past pafixmance (evaluation), district 
vision and petoared future needs and produce a cmrferfnm gniA» ft) remn^mir^ ^ ^xwrdiiatp the corrknlmn 

fnytnmrnfafioo, a^ 

ta^emeotatioa phaso the staff iriH focus their action on tasmttkg the plan and developing me stafE The Board 

reoagniaslliatfiomtimrttH^ 

stago. If (his b necessary (be stna^n^ 
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CURRICULUM AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 




PART I SYSTEM DESIGN 





The Seymour Community School District Board of Education eooourages the development of 
programs (curriculum) and human resources (staff) to support the District's Vision. 



DISTRICT VISION 

The Seymour Community School District is committed to building and sustaining 
positive learning experiences where all students develop essential skills for living in a 
changing world. 



in order to fulfill the goal of creating a sequential and vital curriculum supported by a quality staff 
development program, the school board has created an organizational design which encourages staff 
input and involvement The process of curriculum improvement and staff development shall center 
around a shared district vision. As part of this innwovement plan a District Steering Gxmcil (D.S.C.) 
shall be fstubfishfrd to exxtfdmate the district's cunkulum and staff devdoptneat program. Site Based 
Teams (&B.T.) shall be organized at each building to provide the structure, support and input for 
building level initiatives, with system wide Qioiculum Ckwrdhating Committees (C.C.C.) providing 
the support for district level K-12 curriculum structure and rnaterials adoption. This organizational 
structare has oeen designed top 



DISTRICT VISION 
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( THE 12 NORMS OF SCHOOL CULTURE 

1. Collegiality 

"In this school the professional staff help each other; we talk about what we are 
trying in our teaching; we plan lessons and make materials together; we recognize that teaching 
is inherently difficult and ask for and give assistance for problems with students and teaching 
issues." 

2. Experimentation 

"Teachers and administrators encourage me and back me up when I try new things." 

3. Trust and Confidence 

"I feel trusted and encouraged to make instructional/administrative decisions on my 
own. We are encouraged to bring in new ideas." 

4. High Expectations 

"In this school the teachers and administrators are held accountable for high 
performance. I know where I stand in relation to the expectations of the district. I get prompt 
and useful feedback." 

5. Appreciation and Recognition 

"There is a close relationship in this school between job performance and recognition of 
that performance. I am recognized for my efforts and achievement in the classroom and the 
school." 

6. Reaching Out to the Knowledge Bases 

"Teachers and administrators are continually searching for ways to improve their 
teaching and supervision." 

7. Caring, Celebration, and Humor 

"There are quite a number of occasions when we show our caring for each other. We 
celebrate benchmarks in the life of the school. There is a lot of humor and laughing together in 
this school." 

8. Traditions 

"We have special events and ceremonies to look forward to each year." 

9. Tangible Support 

"When I need help to improve or make changes, people extend themselves to help me 
with both time and resources." 

10. Protection of What's Important 

"We are protected from unreasonable demands on our time and energy that interfere 
with contact time with students and instructional planning." 

11. Involvement in Decision Making 

"Our decision-making processes are fair and legitimate. I feel I am consulted abut the 
decisions to be made in this school and that I am listened to and can influence policy." 

12. Honest, Open Communication 

"People speak honestly but respectfully to one another. We are not afraid to disagree 
and can do so without jeopardizing our relationships." 
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The Wisconsin Developmental Guidance Model (WDGM) 



The Wisconsin Developmental Guidance Model (WDGM) is designed to be a framework 
which integrates the multiple guidance services provided by counselors, other school staff, 
parents, business and industry representatives, and community members. The WDGM 
simultaneously illustrates 1) developmental learning, personal/social, and career-planning 
needs, 2) types of student competencies that must be attained to meet those needs, 3) possible 
providers and resources, 4) suggested activities, and 5) levels of resource organization and 
management required for comprehensive school guidance programming. 



Major Developmental Areas 


Learning 


Personal/ 
Social 


Career/ 
Vocational 






1 1 



Developmental , 

K-12 
Competencies 



k Developmental 
K-12 
Competencies 



k Developmental 
K-12 
Competencies 



Delivery System 



Parents 
and 
Community 



Guidance 
Program 
Manager 



Business 
and 

Industry 



Counselors 
Teachers 
Staff 



Level 3: Comprehensive Programming Excerpts 
School Counseling Programs: A Resource and Planning Guide 
1989 Reprint, Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 
Herbert J. Grover, State Superintendent 
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The WDGM Process and Local Implementation 



The Wisconsin Developmental Guidance Model establishes a process approach to the 
formation of a K-12 guidance program. Staff in each school district will undertake this 
process with a set of current programs, available resources, and educational philosophy 
uniquely their own. The process approach makes it possible to tailor the model to the needs 
of each district and yet stay within a framework that will produce a comprehensive, 
developmentally based K-12 guidance program. 

The WDGM framework can help school district personnel to successfully implement their 
program. The framework shows local district personnel how to fully utilize available human 
and material resources to establish a comprehensive K-12 developmental guidance program. 



Resources for Building a Compreh »sive Program 

Guidance as an articulated program is the major responsibility of school counselors trained to 
meet the developmental needs of the maturing child. Their training gives school counselors 
the knowledge and skills necessary to provide the unique service of counseling. It also 
enables them to facilitate systematic delivery of a planned program, based upon the 
attainment of developmental competencies, that will assist all pupils, regardless of race, sex, 
exceptional educational need, economic status, or size and location of the school they attend. 

The Wisconsin Developmental Guidance Model (WDGM) provides a structure that integrates 
the services of the school counselor with those that can be provided by other educators, pupil 
services staff, parents, and community members. The more resources there are available, 
the larger the number of strategies and techniques that can be used. 



The WDGM implementation process encourages maximum participation of all those involved 
in helping children and adolescents grow and develop. Emphasis is on the local school 
district and the unique resources that can be tapped as the guidance program becomes 
increasingly comprehensive. 



( 



The Functions of the School Counselor 



COUNSELING 



COLLABORATING 



COORDINATING 



• Provide for all students a systematic K-12 competency-based guidance 
program focused on learning, personal/social, and career/vocational 
needs. 

• Coordinate programs that use school/community partnerships to create an 
awareness of the world of work. 

• Increase general awareness of children's developmental needs. 

• Continually refine and develop a guidance program that will meet the needs of all 
students. 

• Ensure through individual or classroom-based programs that developmental 
tasks will be addressed for all students. 



Resource Organization and Management: 
Involvement of Others as Resources 



Other individuals in addition to the school counselor play an important part in the guidance 
of children and adolescents. Guidance programming in the WDGM formally involves these 
other individuals to varying degrees, sometimes as resources and sometimes as primary 
deliverers. 



In the following chart, supportive roles have been delineated for school boards, 
superintendents, principals, guidance directors, classroom teachers, vocational education 
coordinators, vocational education teachers, special education teachers, pupil services staff, 
community business and industry representatives, and parents. As the comprehensiveness of 
programming increases, so must the involvement of others. This involvement must be 
coordinated, or the systematic approach to developmental guidance will be lost. The 
collaborative efforts of many are necessary to provide a comprehensive guidance program for 
all pupils. 
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RESOURCE 


ROLE 


Psychologist 
Social Worker 
School Nurse 


Axe involved in planning, implementing, and evaluating 
the WDGM so that all students receive systematic 
guidance based on learning, personal/social, and 
career/vocational needs. 


Vocational Education Teachers 


Work with counselors and entire staff to ensure that all 
students receive instruction or information on 
occupations, employability skills, current job market, 
and interviewing techniques. 

Participate in the various activities of planning, 
implementing, and evaluating the guidance program. 


Coordinator 


participates in planning, implementing, and evaluating 
the guidance program. 


Special Education Staff 


Work cooperatively with the guidance staff to provide 
information and suggest management strategies the 
regular classroom teachers can use. 


Teachers 


Recognize, the value of developmental guidance. 

Use subject areas to assist students in developing 
personal/social, career, and learning competencies. 

worK as a team member to plan and implement 
guidance activities essential the overall development of 
students. 


Business and Industry 

RenresftntativpQ 


Provide up-to-date labor market information, co-op and 
apprenticeship sites, and mentorships for all students. 


Parents 


Participate on the guidance committee that will facilitate 
implementation of the WDGM. 

Serve as mentors and models for classes. 


Community Service Agencies 


Participate in planning and implementation of a 
guidance program that includes services and activities 
provided by the community agencies. 
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COMPONENT 


CHARACTERISTIC 


Scope and Sequence 


Administrators, counselors, teachers, specialist personnel, and 
students are involved in planning and refining the total 
guidance program. 

In addition to fulfilling its role and function, the guidance staff 
acts as a change agent, focusing on changing the school to fit 
students' unique needs by participating actively in curriculum 
and staff meetings and other meetings dealing with educational 
mission. 

The guidance program is continued during periods when school 
is recessed. During this extension, emphasis is on pupil 
orientation, follow-up, evaluation, research, and parental 
involvement. 


Fiscal and Material 
Support 


The guidance staff, in addition to preparing its annual budget, 
applies for funds available from external sources such as 
federal programs for the purpose of furthering development of 
the guidance program bv including innovative arriviti#»« 

A computer is located in the guidance center and is available 
for computer-assisted guidance and vocational planmng. It is 
also used for the collection, storage, and maintenance of pupil 
data to assist with evaluation and long-range planning. 


Facilities 


The guidance center includes a conference and a multipurpose 
room. 

The guidance center includes a career center with printed 
resources and computer-assisted career information. 
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Elementary School Learning Competencies 

Sample activities are illustrative only. Each district can use local resources, materials, and ideas. 



Levels of Resource Organization 



COMPETENCIES 


KEY ACTTVTnES Shared by Counselors, 
School Staff, Parents, Community, And 
Business/ Industry. 


• Understand the school environment 
and what is expected of students. 


Meet with parents of all kindergaitners. 

Explain guidance programs to students and 
parents. 


• Understand strengths, abilities, and 
how to learn most effectively. 


Provide staff in-service in learning styles and 
identification of same. 

Establish parent/community volunteer tutoring 
programs. 


• Understand relationships among 
ability, effort, and the quality of 
school achievement. 


Secure staff agreement on some cause and effect 
rules for the school 

Get business/industry input on motivation of 
techniques and the value of work. 


• Understand how to assess learning 
needs and where to seek help. 


Train staff to clearly explain tests, report cards, 
achievement measures, and interest inventories to 
children and parents. 


• Understand the process of setting 
meaningful school achievement goals. 


Assist in developing programs illustrating the 
need to set goals; assist parents to help children 
set and achieve goals. 
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Elementary School Career/Vocational Competencies 

Sample activities are illustrative only. Each district can use local resources, materials, and ideas. 



COMPETENCIES 


J»Jt<,x ACHVllLEo snared by Counselors, 
School Staff, Parents, Community, And 
Business/ Industry. 


• ACQ U ire kriowlrvlp'p ahntif Hiffc»n»nt 

occupations and changing male/female 
roles. 


Provide mentorships for students who are 
interested in specific occupations. 


• Become aware of personal interests 
and preferences 


Coordinate community efforts that allow 
students to pursue their vocational interests 
outside of school. 


• Learn how to cooperate and coexist 
with others in work and play. 


Carry out staff development to promote 
cooperation and not competition as a school 
philosophy. 


• Understand what it means to work 
and how school work relates to future 
plans. 


Coordinate relationships among labor and 
industry and school concerning curriculum that 
realistically meets the needs of the individual 
and society. 


• Become aware of worlds beyond the 
immediate experience. 


Provide staff in-service to illustrate the need to 
be aware of self in order to relate well with 
others. 
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Middle/Junior High School Personal/Social Competencies 

Sample activities are illustrative only. Each district can use local resources, materials, and ideas. 



COMPETENCIES 


KEY ACTIVITIES Shared by Counselors, 
School Staff, Parents, Community, And 
Business/ Industry. 


• Understand physical, emotional, and 
intellectual growth and development. 


Assist staff to plan human growth and 
development classes. 

Assist parents with growth and develoDment 
issues. 


• Develop self and social self-concept. 


Work to help parents and teachers 
understand the importance of a positive self- 
concept and how to foster it in all children. ■ 


• Understand and develop peer 
relationships. 


Assist staff in developing curricular offerings 
which deal with interpersonal relationships. 


• Jbxmoit positive attitude toward school, 
family, and self. 


Carry out staff development on creating a 
positive school climate. 


• Learn to communicate with parents. 


Assist staff to model good communication 
skills. 


• Learn to cope with life's pressures, 
challenges, defeats, and successes. 


Plan staff development on stress reduction 
and recognizing excess stress in students. 


• Learn to deal with ongoing changes in 
personal and academic life. 


Provide information on changes in the work 
world and how to be prepared for them. 
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3. High School Years 

High school is the gateway to further education for some students and the last formal 
educational experience that others will have. The WDGM competencies take into account 
the important choices that student must make during their high school years and lists the 
skills they will need as they mature educationally, personally, and vocationally. 

The strategies and techniques described in the charts are suggested ways of helping students 
acquire the competencies. Programming format and delivery responsibilities must be 
determined by each school district staff as it goes through the implementation process and 
procedures. Once again, as the level of invested resources increases, strategies and 
techniques become more comprehensive. 



High School Learning Competencies 

Sample activities are illustrative only. Each district can use local resources, materials, and ideas. 



COMPETENCIES 


KEY ACTIVITIES Shared by Counselors, 
School Staff, Parents, Community, And 
Business/ Industry. 


• Understand learning abilities and how 
best to apply them. 


Do staff development on learning styles and 
adapting teaching strategies to meet needs of 
students. 


• Become informed about self through 
assessment techniques. 


Assist staff to gain a better understanding of 
standardized tests and the impact they have on 
students. 


• Learn to set realistic goals and 
develop strategies to reach them. 


Provide staff development to stress need for 
students to set goals and methods of helping 
them do so. 


• Understand the school curriculum and 
the impact course selection will have on 
future plans. 


Assist staff as they develop and articulate 
curriculum across the district. 


• Understand the school environment 
and what is expected. 


Utilize business/industry members to speak on 
the relationship of school and worfc. 
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High School Career /Vocational Competencies 

Sample activities are illustrative only. Each district can use local resources, materials, and ideas. 



COMPETENCIES 


KEY ACTIVITIES Shared by Counselors, 
School Staff, Parents, Community, and 
Business/Industry. 


• Understand and develop decision- 
making skills. 


Assist staff in incorporating decision-making 
skills into their curriculums. 


• Understand the world of work and its 
wt^svv/tcLUAsuo i\jk ciupiu y iiicn t ♦ 


Assist staff to incorporate work-of-work 
expectations such as punctuality, 
responsibility, and accountability into the 
classroom. 


work alternatives. 


Provide staff development on posts econdary 
educational and work alternatives. 

Encourage parent involvement as students 
explore educational work alternatives. 


• Understand continuous changes of 
male/female roles and how this relates 
to career choice 


Assist staff to gain understanding of how 
societal attitudes impact on male/female role 
development 


• Develop the interpersonal skills 
" v ~^*»<x*ijr mi. udunuiiy in mc worK 
place. 


Do staff development on how interpersonal 
skills are essential for all students as they 
enter the world of work. 


• Become informed about up-to-date 

emolovnifint onnnrtimirif**! Aurina mA 

wau^/ivj WWII KJ^JjJKJL iuIIaUvu VIUIXEIR auCl 

after high school. 


Coordinate community resources to give 
students opportunities to learn of numerous 
and varied careers. 

Provide mentorships for students in areas they 
wi5u 10 explore. 


• Form tentative career goals and 
strategies to reach them. 

« 


Assist staff to develop curriculum that will 
help students set career goals and strategies to 
reach them. 


• Understand lifestyle preferences and 
relate them to occupational interests. 


Assist staff to incorporate information on 
various lifestyles and occupational interests 
into the curriculum. 
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PK-12 School-to- Work Transition 

Preparing All Wisconsin Youth for Life and Work 
in a More Competitive Global Economy 
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K-12 Education 
for Employment 

Business-education partnership 
School-supervised work experience 
Employability skills and attitudes 
Career exploration and planning 
Practical application of basic skills 
Business operations and economics 
Access to vocational education 



Tech Prep 



Tech Prep is a program for 
high school youth taking a 
sequence of courses leading 
to advanced standing for 
associate degree programs. 
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Youth 
Apprenticeship 

Youth Apprenticeship is a 
statewide work-based and 
school-based learning program 
administered by the Department 
of Industry, Labor and Human 
Relations in cooperation with the 
Department of Public Instruction 
and the Wisconsin Technical 
College System. 
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Community Partnerships 

School, family, business, industry and labor working together with students 

connecting teachers, mentors, and cornselors 
Matching students with employers 
Linking with postsecondary education 
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Career Exploration and Planning 
Ongoing Assessment Models 



School-Based Learning 

Core academic skills 
Integrated and applied curriculum 
High academic standards 
Goal setting based on skills, 
interests and aptitudes 
Integrated career development 
Post secondary enrollment options 



Work-Based Learning 

Youth Apprenticeships 
Community service 
Co-ops 

In-school work experience 
Internships 
Mentorships 
Shadowing 
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Post-High School Goals 

World of Work 

Technical College 

Four-Year College 

Other Post-High School Options 
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PK-12 SchooI-to-Work Transition 



The PK-12 School-to- Work Transition initiative at both the state and federal levels is driven by the belief that we must better 
prepare youth for life and work by providing them the skills and knowledge to function in a more competitive global economv In 
order for this to occur, learning in schools must be linked with learning that is work-based. The diagram on the reverse side is a 
visual representation of the School-to- Work Transition initiative in Wisconsin. 

The School-to- Work Transition initiative in Wisconsin is led by a series of mandates (dating back to September 1988) for which 
the Department of Public Instruction has responsibility, with the exception of Youth Apprenticeship which is led by the 
Department of Industry, Labor and Human Relations. y vy me 

• Wisconsin Educational Standard, Developmental Guidance Services, Wis. Stat. I21.02(l)(e) 

• Wisconsin Educational Standard, Curriculum. Wis. Stat. I21.02(I)(k) 

• Wisconsin Educational Standard, Education for Employment, Wis. Stat 121 02nXm) 

• Tech Prep, Wis. Stat. 1 18.34 

• Youth Apprenticeship, Wis. Stat. 101.265 

K-12 Education for Employment, Standard (m), is the foundation for Wisconsin's vision of PK-12 School-to- Work 
Transition. It recognizes seven major components essential for successful employment for all students. It is important to note 

?.™ f ^ arC Stand ^ d W -f 1 J0,nt Cff0rt among business « industr * 3,1(1 educators. The skills and knowledge needed for 

success in the workplace were identified and school/business partnerships formed. . 

22 ht£;» g « ^ "Tff* C , VOl !. ed fr ° m *** "f* 1 10 &rther elaborate u P° n me Education for Employment standard. The 
initiative began at the federal level and was adopted at the state level. Tech Prep is for high school youth who are taking a 
sequence of integrated and applied courses leading to advanced standing for associate degree programs at a technical college Having 

J iKSVfrf 5 !!* 86 * bett fP r f pared 10 entcr a technologically advanced society will provide them with opportunities for f 

a better life in a more competitive global economy. vv ^ \ 

Youth Apprenticeships, in broad occupational clusters, are based on industry-driven skill standards and lead to a state 
certificate , of proficiency. Lcoil partners including secondary schools, postsecondary schools and employers, integrate school-based 
with work-based learning so that youth apprenticeships also lead to a high school diploma and advanced sSing T reS 
associate degree programs in the Wisconsin Technical College System. -ranaing in reiatea 

Community Partnerships reflect the African proverb. "It takes an entire village to educate a child." The resoonsibilitv of 
educating children no longer can rest within the confines of the school. If we ail to link with ousinSs. £Z£F£i ffi to 

3S5^S5?1 Cam, . ng 10 f 6 ^ th f " P^^P 5 must all segments of the commun ity S 

schools, teachers, counselors, and postsecondary institutions must collaborate in the educational process. «uaenis, 

ff^Sf"?.^ V Car Hi? 8 e " con ?.P a f ses ^hniques and practices of the past coupled with learning strategies necessary for the 
21st century. Integrated and applied curriculum allows students to link abstract concepts with appucations in "real-worKnines 
High academic standards are more easily reached if linked to individual student goals based on skiSs^apSes. Sd Sties Career 
guidance is more successful if academic concepts are presented in exploratory settings based in "real-world" settings Sess^ent 
for students takes on additional opportunities that aUow students to demonstrate achievement in a ^ety of ways ASSeSSment 

wo* k WH IS^n^^r'f'f f0 f StudcntS 10 connect sch001 * e workplace. The degree and complexity of 
work-based learning will vary with the grade level and needs of the student Work-based learning ranges from job shadowing to 
Youth Apprenticeship (a Department of Industry. Labor and Human Relations-approved program)^ ™Ke acnXoric expSS 
creates greater relevance for students, by linking abstract concepts in school-based learning ffSbased SSjT 

Post-High School Goals are the opportunities available to students as they leave the PK-12 svstem Student* hiv* rh«. 

oESS 0 , Pd T thSU T inClUde Cn,Cring thC wwld ° f WOrk ' attCndin 8 a SSS coUeg fc^yi'SC'SlaS 
• ° P P^ 0 " of students completing the school-based and work-based learning fxperieT« 

Sn y mUmty partncreh, P s wi » *»" < hem <° decisions regarding their transition toTo?k or to Ser 
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Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 



John T. Benson, State Superintendent 



K-12 Education 
for Employment 

Business-education partnership 
£ School-supervised work experience 
^ Employability skills and attitudes 

Career exploration and planning 
H Practical application of basic skills 
£ Business operations and economics 
w Access to vocational education 



w 

K-12 Education for Employment, Standard (m), is the foundation for Wisconsin's 
vision, of PK-12 School-to-Work Transition. It recognizes seven major components 
essential for successful employment for all students. It is important to note that the 
research for this standard was a joint effort among business, industry, and educators. 
The skills and knowledge needed for success in the workplace were identified and 
school/business partnerships formed. The seven components are: 



Business-Education Partnership 

• An advisory council of local business and community leaders is responsible for 
creating and maintaining partnerships. 

• Staff development activities are designed to inform school staff and teachers about 
the need, methods, and means for integrating the business/education partnership 
concept into all phases of curriculum; to bring private industry personnel into the 
schools so they can better understand what the schools do; and to provide 
individual teachers with private/public sector job-site experience. 

• Resources, both human and technological, are shared so that each partner benefits. 

• Planning, implementation, funding, and evaluation of projects, programs, and 
services are conducted collaboratively and based on measurable objectives to serve 
the learner. * 

• Partnership activities enhance economic development and job retention/creation 
locally as well as in the global labor market. 

• Partnership activities further school improvement and educational reform. 
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School-Supervised Work Experience 

• Work-experience programs are taught by certified teachers/supervisors and have 
teacher/student ratios no greater than district classroom averages. 

• Part-time work assignments, job shadowing, career exploration, community 
service, and/ or job simulations are accessible to all students. 

• Employers complete periodic work experience performance evaluations of skills 
and attitudes for each student. 

• Written work-experience agreements and educational plans define student, teacher, 
employer, and family roles and responsibilities. 

• Short-term field experiences offer activities to learn about work and related life 
roles by studying, observing, and participating in an environment in which those 
roles occur. 



Employability Skills and Attitudes 

• The PK-12 curriculum uses an integrated approach emphasizing academic content, 
employability skills, and attitudes. 

• Work experiences designed to teach employability skills and attitudes are available 
to all students. 

• A developmental guidance model is used to develop employment skills and 
attitudes. 

• Private sector/ school partnerships are used to ensure instruction in employment 
skills and attitudes. 

• Teaching employability skills and attitudes is part of the curriculum. 



Career Exploration and Planning 

• The PK-12 developmental guidance process is based on competencies integrated 
into the entire curriculum and accessible to all students. 

• Students are taught the need and the processes for evaluating their abilities, 
interests, aptitudes, and attitudes and to use what they learn to make informed 
career decisions. 

• Emphasis is given to new, emerging, and nontraditional career choices. 



240 



School district personnel provide unbiased post-high school options: world of 
work, technical college, four-year college, and other alternatives. 

All students have the opportunity to explore career options through school- 
supervised, work-based learning experiences. 

The existence and historical consequences of sex-role stereotyping in employment 
are addressed PK-12. 3 

Follow-up studies are developed to determine the success of post-high school 
transition for all students. 



career 



• A curriculum is developed for all students in grades 5-8 that emphasizes 

exploration, entrepreneurship, employability skills and attitudes, job-seeking, and 
job-keeping skills. ' 5 ' 



Practical Application of Aeademir S1H11 ff 

• Staff development activities are designed to prepare PK-12 teachers in the 
development and use of instructional tasks related to Wisconsin Learner 
Outcomes. 

• Staff development activities are designed to assist PK-12 teachers in the integration 

-of academic content into the vocational curriculum; 
-of world-of-work examples and competencies into all curricula- and 
-across grade levels and disciplines with special regard for student populations 
with unique learning needs. 

• Processes are established to evaluate the success of the total PK-12 curriculum in 
fon^learning 81 " 111511 tKmSiti0n f ° r students int0 the world of work and life- 

• Career exploration planning, and guidance are integrated and reinforced by all staff 
m the school, family, and community. y 



Business Operations and Economfc s 

•An integrated curriculum is developed incorporating general kriowledge of 

-business operations; 

-entrepreneurial skills; 

-agriculture and labor organizations; 

-the free market and other world economies; 

-personal economic decisions in relation to career choices; 
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-economic understandings, collective decisions, and personal potential at home 
and at work; 

-the influence of work performance on standard of living and available goods 

and services; 
-market choices and economic activities; and 

-governmental influence on community and state economic well-being. 



Access to Vocational Education 

• A flexible program is maintained to adjust and respond to changes in student needs 
and interests and to labor market analyses. 

t- 

• Programs actively involve a variety of interest group representatives from PK-12 
school personnel, student organizations, the private sector, the community, the 
university, and area Wisconsin Technical College System staff /administration. 

• All students have equal access to programs regardless of socioeconomic status or 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, or handicap. 

• Community human and physical resources are used effectively in all areas. 

• Programs encourage positive work attitudes and habits. 



Tech Prep 



Te ch Prep is a program for 

high school youth taking a ^ 
sequence of courses leading 

to advanced standing for K 

associate degree programs, t-j 

$ 



Tech Prep, a legislative mandate, evolved from the need to further elaborate upon the 
Education for Employment standard. The initiative began at the federal level and was 
adopted at the state level. Tech Prep is for high school youth who are taking a 
sequence of integrated and applied courses leading to advanced standing for associate 
degree programs at a technical college. Having a greater percentage of students bet^r 
prepared to enter a technologically advanced society will provide them with 
opportunities for a better life in a more competitive global economy. 
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Tech Prep is an element of a larger School-to-Work Transition Initiative intended to 
enable all students to make a smooth transition into postsecondary education or 
careers. In particular, Tech Prep consists of: 

1. organizational change to enable students to select an identifiable, career-focused 
course sequence of two years of secondary school and one or two years of higher 
education leading to an associate degree or certificate in a specific career field; 

2. articulated integrated and applied curriculum appropriate to the needs of the labor 
market, community, and its students; 

3. staff development offered to secondary and postsecondary staff that will enable 
teachers and counselors to implement new content and strategies; 

4. planning and program change to ensure equal access to members of special 
populations and preparatory services for individuals needing special assistance in 
order to participate in Tech Prep services. 



Youth 
Apprenticeship 

Youth Apprenticeship is a 

statewide work-based and ^ 

school-based learning program <5 

administered by the Department ~ 

of Industry, Labor and Human fr< 

Relations in cooperation with the ^ 

Department of Public Instruction w 
and the Wisconsin Technical 
College System. 



w 

Youth Apprenticeships, in broad occupational dusters, are based on industry-driven 
skill standards and lead to a state certificate of proficiency. Local partners, including 
secondary schools, postsecondary schools and employers, integrate school-based with 
work-based learning so that youth apprenticeships also lead to a high school diploma 
and advanced standing in related associate degree programs in the Wisconsin 
Technical College System. 

Wisconsin's Youth Apprenticeship Program was established by law in August, 1991. 
The Department of Industry, Labor and Human Relations (DILHR) administers the 
program which is developed cooperatively with the Department of Public Instruction 
(DPI) and the Wisconsin Technical College System (WTCS). The purpose of the 
program is to provide in-high school students who have reached junior standing an 
opportunity to engage in a state-approved work-based learning experience based on 
industry-driven skill standards. 



er|c 



The students who are accepted into and complete the youth apprenticeship program 
receive not only a high school diploma but also are prepared to seek immediate 
employment with a certificate of occupational proficiency from DILHR, to enroll with 
advanced standing in an applicable technical college associate degree program or to 
apply for admission to UW-System institutions. 

1. Youth apprenticeships are open to all students who 

•have junior standing; 

•are on target to graduate from high school; 

•and can demonstrate academic competency. 

2. Students become youth apprentices only when an employer 

•provides paid employment; 
•provides an industry mentor; 

•provides work-based learning based on industry-driven, state-approved 
curriculum; 

•participates in a DILHR approved local partnership which assures the operating 
approval of local school district(s) and technical colleges, as well as parents, other 
employers, and employees. 

3. Youth apprentices 

•are expected to enroll as juniors and to remain in the program for at least two 
school years; 

•may be offered summer employment; 

•may choose to exit the program just as they would any other school-sponsored, 
credit-bearing learning option and return to "regular" in-school course patterns as 
appropriate. 

4. Parents, students, and employers enter into a written, education-work agreement 
approved by DILHR and each participating school district. 

5. Youth apprentices who fail the school-based and/or work-based learning conditions 
of the education-work agreement are ineligible for the certificate of occupational 
proficiency from DILHR. 

6. Local school districts determine each youth apprentice's eligibility to receive a high 
school diploma. 
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Community Partnerships 

g School, family, business, industry and labor working together with students < 

O connecting teachers, mentors, and counselors ^ 

Matching students with employers j 

Linking with postsecondary education 



\ f 



Community Partnerships reflect the African proverb, "'It takes an entire village to 
educate a child." The responsibility of educating children no longer can rest within the 
confines of the school. If we are to link with business, industry, and labor to enable 
work-based learning to take place, then partnerships must exist among. all segments of 
the community. Families, students, schools, teachers, counselors, and postsecondary 
institutions must collaborate in the educational process. 



Community Partnerships (connecting the school with comirmnify) 

Community partnerships begin by identifying students' needs and linking them to 
community resources. School district partnerships with families, students, business, 
industry, labor, and postsecondary institutions, will vary in scope. The responsibility of 
educating our children must go beyond the walls of school and into the entire 
community. 

As districts develop work-based learning for all students, activities connecting the 
school-to-community resources might include the following: 

• Matching students with work-based learning opportunities; 

• Serving as liaison among the employer, family, student, school, and teacher; 

• Providing technical assistance and services to employers and others in designing 
work-based learning components, counseling, and case-management services and 
in training teachers, workplace mentors, and counselors; 

• Providing assistance to students after they have completed high school in finding 
an appropriate job, continuing their education, or entering into an additional 
training program; 

• Collecting and analyzing information regarding post-high school outcomes of 
students who participate in work-based learning; 

O 7 
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Linking youth development activities of work-based learning with employer 
strategies for upgrading their workers' skills. 
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Career Exploration and Planning 
Ongoing Assessment Models 



School-Based learning 

Core academic skills 
Integrated and applied curriculum 
High academic standards 
Goal setting based on skills, 
interests and aptitudes 
Integrated career development 
Post secondary enrollment options 



Work-Based Learning 

Youth Apprenticeships 
Community service 
Co-ops 

In-school work experience 
Internships 
Mentorships 
Shadowing 



\ 



Career E xploration and Planning 



Within the School-to-Work Transition Initiative, career exploration and planning is 
viewed as a counselor-led and planned program among the counselor, educators, 
families, and community. All teachers assist students in exploring individual 
interests, aptitudes, and preferred skills in relation to different occupations so as to 
make informed career choices and educational plans. The goal of developmental 
career counseling is to help students learn how to make career-related choices wisely 
and confidently. The choices should be based on accurate self-knowledge and careful 
consideration of a wide variety of alternatives. 
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Ongoing Assessment Models 

Assessment should take a variety of forms depending on the skills and performances 
to be measured. The recommendations of the state superintendent's advisory 
committee envisions three approaches to statewide assessment. The three approaches 
are limited response, performance, and portfolio. The performance and portfolio 
assessments will be based on the Wisconsin Learner Outcomes coupled with academic 
content, while the limited response examinations will be based solely on academic 
content. Limited response and performance assessments will be given to all students, 
but local school districts will develop and implement portfolio assessments that will be 
based on statewide guidelines. 

Statewide assessment will be limited to certain grade levels and content. Teachers, 
schools, and districts will also devise their own assessments to complete the 
comprehensive system. For assessments to be effective, curriculum, instruction, and 
assessment must be truly integrated and ongoing. 
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Ongoing assessment of both school-based and work-based learning measures whether 
students have achieved targeted standards with respect to identified goals. Assessment 
processes must provide information about the degree to which students have achieved 
their goals rather than simply telling how well students perform in comparison to 
other students. This approach re-emphasizes the need for performance and portfolio 
assessments. The key characteristic of these assessment instruments is the application 
of knowledge and skills for authentic purposes. Authentic participation usually 
results in a product, a performance, or both as well as a process that can be observed 
and assessed. It is envisioned that each graduating senior will leave school with a 
portfolio of accomplishments. The portfolio may include such items as test scores, 
writing samples, projects, post-high school goals and plans to achieve them, and 
verification of job readiness. 



SCHOOL-BASED LEARNING 



School-based learning encompasses techniques and practices of the past coupled with 
learning strategies necessary for the 21st century. Integrated and applied curriculum 
allows students to link abstract concepts with applications in "real-world" settings. 
High academic standards are more easily reached if linked to individual student goals 
ft based on skills, aptitudes, and abilities. Career guidance is more successful if academic 
concepts are presented in exploratory settings based in "real-world" settings.. 
Assessment for students takes on additional opportunities that allow students to 
demonstrate achievement in a variety of ways. 



Core Acad emic Skills 

Core academic skills are perceived as the knowledge base reflected in academic 
subjects-language arts, mathematics, science, and social studies. They are also reflected 
in the thinking and communication processes required to perform meaningful tasks. 
Wisconsin educators and citizens have identified 17 generic learner outcomes that 
describe ways in which students should be able to apply core academic skills. It is 
important to use these outcomes to create rigorous and engaging educational tasks for 
students. Core academic skills must be combined with content knowledge, thinking 
and communication processes in authentic applications. 



Integrated and Applied Curriculum 

Students must be able to integrate the elements of one curriculum with elements from 
another curriculum. Knowledge and concepts seldom exist in isolation. One of the 
most effective ways to establish connections is to use teaching strategies which require 
students to apply knowledge and skills in authentic tasks. These tasks should resemble 



things to which students can relate. Using what they learn in these ways helps to 
prepare students for the transition from school to work. Effective integration and ( 
application helps students to understand why they are learning material presented to 
them in school. 



Hi gh Academic Standards 

Competence in higher order, critical thinking, reasoning, and problem solving in a 
wide range of applications is essential for successful school-to-work transitions. The 
report of the Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) 
emphasizes foundation skills as well as workplace competencies. Students must 
possess a variety of skills specific to academic subjects such as mathematics, language 
arts, science, social science, and the fine arts. Educational organizations and employers 
must clearly define those school- and work-based skills and abilities that students must 
have as they enter transition experiences. It is important that these skills and abilities 
be demonstrable. In order to assess the quality of skills and abilities, performance 
criteria must also be established. High academic standards are concrete expectations, 
along with specific criteria for assessing their adequacy. 

Such standards should be established using an integrated and applied approach in all 

academic subject areas. In order for these standards to be effective in motivating 

quality teaching and learning, they must be in place throughout the educational 

sequence (from early elementary through high school) and be assessed in an authentic ( 

manner. 



Goal Setting Based on Skills. Interests, and Aptitudes 

Students need to learn to take responsibility for making decisions about their future 
and to set goals based on what they know about themselves and their skills, interests, 
and achievements. Families are crucial in helping their children to understand their 
skills, interests, and achievements and the world of work. School personnel, 
administrators, teachers, and counselors, also contribute to this activity. Students 
must learn to be actively involved in goal setting for their personal, educational, and 
career decisions. 



Integrated Career Development 

* 

Career exploration, planning, and information about different careers should be 
integrated into all aspects of the educational program. Although the counselor has 
primary responsibility for coordinating a program of career planning, all teachers, 
school personnel, and the Education for Employment Council must assist students to 
see the connections between school and the world of work. Teachers and counselors 
should have opportunities to visit business and industry to maintain contemporary 
career information. Teachers also need time to develop or locate materials that will 
help make the link between the curriculum and the world of work. 
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Chapter PI 26 defines school-supervised work experience as "a set of planned 
educational experiences, supervised by licensed school personnel, designed to enable 
learners to acquire attitudes, skills and knowledge for work and other life roles by 
participating in actual or simulated work settings related to in-school instructional 
programs" (26.02(9)). It also specifies that "all pupils in grades kindergarten through 12 
shall have access to an education for employment program which provides school- 
supervised work experience....Work experience may include community field 
experiences relating to work in grades kindergarten through grade 12, more specific 
occupational training in grades 7 through 12, and paid work experience in grades 10 
through 12" (26.03(4)(b)). 



Youth Apprenticeships 

Wisconsin's Youth Apprenticeship Program is designed to integrate school-based 
learning and work-based learning to provide youth with academic and occupational 
skills leading to both a high school diploma and a certificate of occupational 
proficiency in a specific industry. 

The Youth Apprenticeship Program operates under the direction of the Wisconsin 
Department of Industry, Labor and Human Relations and in cooperation with the 
Department of Public Instruction, the Wisconsin Technical College System, local 
school districts, and business and labor. Youth apprenticeship is a collaborative 
partnership that uses state-approved industry standards to prepare students in an 
occupational cluster for entering employment or continuing in postsecoridary 
education. Youth apprenticeships are paid work experiences and are considered the 
most comprehensive work-based learning experiences. 

Communi ty Service 

Service learning is the intentional integration of curricular content with community 
service activities. Effective service learning, led by committed, well-prepared 
educators, yields documented outcomes which benefit young people, the community, 
and schools. Community development and improvement are processes which 
include schools as active participants and our young people both as learners and 
teachers. Bringing our schools and our communities closer together can (a) make 
communities more attractive; (b) give students hands-on learning experiences; (c) 
improve the school success rate; and (d) ensure a sense of self-worth in all our 
students, to include those struggling with economic, physical, or social disabilities. 
Many student organizations have traditionally included community service as a major 
component of their activities. 



Co-ops 

\ 

This method of instruction provides students who have identified a broad-based or 
specific career objective with related classroom instruction and entry-level 
employment which can lead to an increased potential for successful employment 
and/ or further education. The Co-op program provides students with the opportunity 
to develop employability competencies through supervised training at a community 
business or industry. Students are placed in a position that accesses a career ladder and 
can lead to advancement, thus assisting them to become self-supporting and 
productive members of society. Cooperative agreements between the teacher- 
coordinator and training sponsor provide the student with a plan to achieve 
educational career goals. A skill certificate that indicates mastered competencies 
becomes part of each student's portfolio. 



In-School Work Experience 

In-school work experience or simulation provides students with opportunities to 
practice and develop employability skills in a laboratory setting. Through this work- 
based learning method, the instructor replicates a work-based learning environment 
including structure, dynamics, concepts, and tasks within the school setting. Through 
an integrated and applied curriculum in this simulated atmosphere, students can 
practice and develop the qualities necessary for success as self-supporting, efficient, 
contributing members of society. Through this approach, students are introduced 
(many for the first time) to the importance of integrating skills, knowledge, and 
attitudes. This experience assists and encourages all student-learners to become 
involved in a realistic work environment Viable in-school work experience 
programs can be offered in remote or isolated areas where limited community work 
experiences exist 



Internship* ? 

Internships integrate participation in a paid or unpaid work experience in a 
community business or industry linked to the classroom school-based curriculum. 
The learning activities are cooperatively planned and managed by both the school and 
business or industry. The school-based curriculum, the work experience, and the 
inter-related internship activities include all aspects of the industry. Job placement is 
with employers who agree to diversify the student's job responsibilities so that the 
student has an opportunity to develop a more thorough understanding and variety of 
skills related to the job, company, and industry. Management of the program is a 
multi-person responsibility which includes the teacher-coordinator, the employer, the 
student's supervisor, parent, and the student. Program emphasis is on the following: 
student completion of activities that relate to competencies mastered through 
classroom instruction and job training, experience or exposure to all aspects of the 
industry, evaluation based on concept and skill mastery, skill certificates for mastery of 
competencies, and a portfolio that documents achievements. 
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Mentorships 



{ 



Mentoring links students with a mentor who has related interests and talents in a 
learning-oriented relationship. The mentors serve as models who teach, counsel, and 
inspire students toward development of their potential interests and talents. Through 
person-to-person relationships, students gain access to professional leadership role 
models. They become more aware of the importance of education and career options 
related to education and receive assistance in making decisions concerning these 
options. Examples of mentorships include mathematicians, carpenters,* scientists, 
health occupations, electricians, farmers, engineers, artists, and are limited only by 
community resources, imagination, and creativity. Students will recognize the 
technical, interpersonal, and conceptual skills necessary in the workplace. Mentoring 
activities should be designed to provide opportunities for students to ask questions 
about what the mentor does, how and why they do it, and how they prepared for their 
professional lives. 



Shadowing 

Shadowing provides students with an opportunity to discover aspects of a career that 
interests them. Students have an opportunity to "try it on!" Shadowing allows 
students to spend a typical workday observing first-hand the "ins-and-outs" of 
community business and industry organizations. Students spend part of a day in a 
community work site with persons who work in various positions within the career 
ladder of the organization. Students watch, listen, ask questions, and learn as the 
persons they are shadowing dp their jobs. The students also learn about the differences 
and similarities of school and business/industry work environments. Shadowing is 
often a primary work-based experience before more advanced experience programs are 
encountered. 



Post-High School Goals 

World of Work 

Technical College 

Pour-Year College 

Other Post-High School Options 



Post-High School Goals are the opportunities available to students as they leave the 
PK-12 system. Students have the opportunity to select options that include entering 
the world of work, attending a technical college or four-year college, or some other 
post-high school option. The preparation of students completing the school-based and 
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work-based learning experiences supported by community partnerships will better 
prepare them to make decisions regarding their transition to work or to further 
education. 



World of Work 



All things pertaining to or associated with physical or mental human effort or activity 
are directed toward production or accomplishment of something. The world of work 
is typically viewed as what people do after they complete their formal education and 
become workers, parents, and citizens. Some students elect to terminate their formal 
education after high school and enter the work world. It is important to recognize that 
most high school students are actively involved in the world of work. Most 
postsecondary students also work (at least part time) in order to finance their formal 
education beyond high school. Today's work-place requires adults to change careers at 
least three to four times in order to maintain employment. This retraining occurs in 
both formal and informal settings. 



Technical Colleg e 

The Wisconsin Technical College System offers two-year programs leading to an 
associate degree, short-term programs of less than one year, and one- and two-year 
vocational diploma programs that blend theory and practical application. 
Technical colleges provide education for initial job entry as well as continuing 
education seminars, workshops, and courses for career advancement. Wisconsin's 16 
public technical colleges are all accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Schools and other professional associations. 



Four- Year Colleg e 

A statewide system of public and private colleges offers four-year baccalaureate degree 
programs, master's degree programs, and doctoral programs. According to the Profiles 
of American Colleges, the primary goal of the system is research, teaching, and public 
service. Its main priorities are to develop human resources, to discover and 
disseminate knowledge, and to extend knowledge and its application. The University 
of Wisconsin System alone offers over 400 undergraduate degree programs in fields 
such as the sciences, business, communications, arts, health, engineering, agriculture, 
and education. 



Other Post-High School Optinng 

Students can pursue a wide variety of "other" post-high school options to fulfill 
specialized interests and aptitudes. Included among these options are industrially 
based trade and professional schools, military service /training, community service, 
adult apprenticeships, on-the-job training, and self-directed study. 

1 5 



THE WISCONSIN DEVELOPMENTAL GUIDANCE MODEL 

COMPETENCIES 

COMPETENCY ONE: 

Students, in conjunction with significant others in their life such as family, school 
personnel, and relevant members of the community, can set personally meaningful 
life goals and develop plans to achieve these goals. 

COMPETENCY TWO: 

Students recognize and can describe how family, school, work, and community are 
dependent upon one another, and how each influences students' behavior and 
aspirations. 

COMPETENCY THREE: 

Students can anticipate future changes which affect family, school, community, and 
the workplace, and use this understanding in acquiring skills for the future. 

COMPETENCY FOUR: 

Students can describe how their physical, social, emotional, and intellectual 
development relate to accomplishing educational, personal, and career objectives. 

COMPETENCY FIVE: 

Students can identify when they need information and guidance to solve problems, 
make plans, and make decisions, and can locate and use relevant resources as 
needs arise. 

COMPETENCY SEX: 

Students can make informed decisions by examining options and anticipating 
consequences. 

COMPETENCY SEVEN: 

Students can recognize and consider the influence of gender and gender roles in 
their planning and decision-making. 

COMPETENCY EIGHT: 

Students can recognize and consider how diverse cultural perspectives can improve 
the quality of life in society. 

COMPETENCY NINE: 

Students can work effectively in groups to accomplish a common goal. 
COMPETENCY TEN: 

Students can effectively use nonviolent conflict management skills. 

dldpic*i3 2/JV9S 
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COMPETENCY ONE: 

Students, in conjunction with significant others in their life such as 
family, school personnel, and relevant members of the community, can 
set personally meaningful life goals and develop plans to achieve these 
goals. 

Description: -■■■•,*.*■ ? '•*-»^'^*» : •' * • - 

Students should be able to work persistently r pver iii^6tf 

goals that reflect their abilities, talents, and future interests. "Further, successful 
achievement of meaningful life goals requires a ■strong:,support ; ne^ pf jamily, 
school personnel, and other significant members' of : i^e J 'com 



LEVEL 


EDUCATIONAL 
INDICATORS 


PERSONAL/ 

SOCIAL 

INDICATORS 


CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

INDICATORS 


Elemen 

tary 

School: 


Students can describe 
study skills necessary - 
for learning in each 
of their school 
subjects. 


Students can define 
their unique skills, 
interests, and 
capabilities. 


Students can develop 
a plan for becoming 
aware of the 
workplace. 


Middle/ 
Junior 
High 
School: 


Students can analyze 
different methods of 
evaluating their 
progress toward a 
goal. 


Students can identify 
personal skills they 
wish to develop 
within the next five 
years. 


Students can develop 
a plan for addressing 
career and 
educational goals. 


High 
School: 


Students can assess 
their ability for 
achieving past goals 
and integrate this 
knowledge for the 
future. 


Students can develop 
personally 
meaningful goals 
based on their 
identified skills, 
interests, and 
priorities. 


Students can 
implement a career 
plan that includes a 
career major, specific 
educational plans, 
and work goals. 
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COMPETENCY TWO: 

Students can recognize and describe how family, school, work, and 
community are dependent upon one another, and how each influences 
students' behavior and aspirations. 

Description:'*-' ■ .•■■.-,<:%.-<,•-; -.. 
Students f should be able to work persistently lover timelon 'a^tivities/^projecis, and 
goals that freflect their abilities/ talents?&nfcffiure'ini& successful 
achievement :6f meaningful life goals requires "a -strong support 'network of family, 
school personnel, and other significant members of the community ,.,'<■:■■ 



LEVEL 


EDUCATIONAL 
INDICATORS 


PERSONAL/ 

SOCIAL 

INDICATORS 


CAREER 5 

DEVELOPMENT 

INDICATORS 


Elemen 

tary 

School: 


Students can 
describe standards of 
behavior in their 
family, school, and 
community 
environments and 
why those standards 
are necessary. 


Students can 
describe how people 
cooperate with each 
other to reach goals 
in their family and 
community. 


Students can 
describe various 
opportunities and 
options that interest 
them in the world of 
work. 


Middle/ 
Junior 
High 
School: 


Students can 
identify the 
interrelatedness of 
family, school, work, 
and community, and 
can use this 
knowledge to plan 
for participation in 
the educational 
system. 


Students can 
analyze their roles in 
family, school, and 
community settings, 
and can describe 
how those roles 
influence their 
personal behaviors 
and aspirations. 


Students can 
identify the 
interrelatedness of 
family, school, work, 
and community, and 
can use this 
knowledge to plan 
for participation in 
the employment 
system. 


High 
School: 


Students can assess 
how taking 
responsibility 
improves their lives 
and their 
environment. 


Students can assess 
the interactive 
effects of life roles 
and apply their 
skills in developing a 
plan to achieve a 
preferred lifestyle. 


Students can apply 
their work-based 
skills and knowledge 
as citizens, workers, 
and consumers to 
implement their 
career plan. 
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COMPETENCY THREE: 

Students can anticipate future changes which affect family, school, 
community, and the workplace, and use this understanding to acquire 
skills for the future. 

Description: V • ,-- • •* "r*- ' : . ■-■■■./;h's* v " " ■ • 

Students \ : should be able kojwork persistently 6ver time on^dctivities,; projects, and 
goals that reflect their abilities; talents, and future interests.- Further, successful 
ac^ievemeht^T^^fn^^/Zi^^do^s requires a strong support network ofzfamily, 
school personnel? and other significant members of the communityfM- 



LEVEL 


EDUCATIONAL 
INDICATORS 


PERSONAL/ 

SOCIAL 

INDICATORS 


CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

INDICATORS 


KIpttl&yl 

tary 

School: 


Students can nsip 
examples to define 
what "future" and 
"change" mean. 


StuHpnfcs can imacnnp 
what their lives will 
be like in the future. 


Sf"nnpni*J? oc\ t\ nocrriho 

the importance of 
work in their lives. 


Middle/ 
Junior 
High 
School: 


Students can identify 
choices that they are 
making now, and can 
describe how these 
choices will affect 
their future. . 


Students can describe 
potential changes in 
themselves, their 
families, and the 
community, and can 
develop ways to cope 
with these changes. 


Students can develop 
skills which enable 
them to adapt to a 
changing workplace. 


High 
School: 


Students can 
demonstrate their 
knowledge of change 
and their ability to 
learn new concepts 
and skills necessary 
to adapt to the 
future. 


Students can 
demonstrate the 
ability to anticipate 
change and learn new 
skills for adapting to 
change. 


Students can predict 
how they may have to 
change to fit into a 
career in the future 
and can demonstrate 
effective coping skills. 
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COMPETENCY FOUR: 

Students can describe how their physical, social, emotional, and- 
intellectual development relates to the accomplishment of their 
educational, personal, and career objectives. 



;ion:fS 



Studentsishduld be able to^work persistently oveH time '"on activitiespprojects; and 
goals that reflect their abilities, talents, and future interests. Further, successful 
achievemeiitipf meaningful '/life, goals requires;a {strohg^upport ;neiwork of family, 
school )personnel, and qthertsigmficant memoers;pf:tneicpmmunity.^ ■■■ >.•: - . . - 



LEVEL 


EDUCATIONAL 
INDICATORS 


PERSONAL/ 

SOCIAL 

INDICATORS 


CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

INDICATORS 


Elemen 

tary 

School: 


Students can 
describe the various 
methods they use to 
learn in school and 
be able to identify 
personal strengths 
and capabilities. 


Students can 
describe and 
recognize personal 
characteristics and 
abilities in 
themselves and in 
others/ 


Students can 
describe successful 
behaviors and 
accomplishments 
and how those 
successes influence 
career choices. 


Middle/ 
Junior 
High 
School: 


Students can 
identify personal 
learning styles and 
study skills, and can 
explain how the 
skills relate to their 
success in school. 


Students can 
describe their unique 
characteristics and 
abilities, and can 
identify how 
characteristics and 
abilities develop. 


Students can 
identify their 
strengths, and how 
those strengths 
relate to career 
clusters. 


High 
School: 


Students can utilize 
their successful 
learning ptyle to 
accomplish personal, 
family, and 
community goals. 


Students can 
analyze how their 
characteristics, 
skills, and abilities 
can be expanded in 
anticipation of future 
aeeds. 


Students can explain 
the importance of 
understanding how 
their attitudes and 
other personal 
attributes affect 
their decisions about 
the world of work. 
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COMPETENCY FIVE: 

Students can identify when they need information and guidance to 
solve problems, make plans, and make decisions, and can locate- and use 
relevant resources as t heir needs arise. 

Description: /-..-,- ..■„>?...,'• . <..'-V^.- 

The effective ^problem solver juses a wide variety -of strategies and, can. often 
identify'}mpfliiple solutions .^Students need to be competent in considering all 
information, eliminating that . which is irrelevant, and organizing relevant 
information into a usable form. . r.- 



LEVEL 


EDUCATIONAL 

UN JJ1L/A 1 UJtvo 


PERSONAL/ 
INDICATORS 


CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

INDICATORS 


Elemen 

tary 

School: 


Students can 
describe how to 
gather information 
for solving problems 
by listening, 

writing. 


Students can find 
and use information 
to help them solve 
personal, family, and 
social problems. 


Students can use 
adult role models 
and other resources 
to learn more about 
different careers. 


Middle/ 
Junior 
High 
School: 


Students can 
evaluate relevant 
resources and utilize 
available resources 
to solve problems. 


Students can use 
relevant resources to 
generate alternatives 
and assess 
consequences before 
making a decision. 


Students can 
demonstrate how to 
acquire and use 
relevant resources to 
increase their 
choices in future 
education and 
school-to-work 
planning. 


High 
School: 


Students can use 
relevant resources 
and demonstrate 
problem-solving 
skills in making 
future educational 
decisions. 


Students can 
evaluate alternatives 
and assess 
consequences to 
achieve personal and 
social goals. 


Students can use 
relevant resources to 
plan and make 
decisions about 
school to work 
training and future 
educational needs. 



or- 



COMPETENCY SIX: 

Students can make informed decisions by examining options and 
anticipating consequences. 

Description:- w ^v"- - 

Students\shquld havethe • ability to gatherlevidence and'inforrnatiohrelevant to. a 
contempldted:p.ction, weighHbe pros and bpfepf&otentiaVresults, arid then ?, 
choose, the course of actions. ■ " .J'.. ■ 



LEVEL 


EDUCATIONAL 
INDICATORS 


PERSONAL/ 

SOCIAL 

INDICATORS 


CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

INDICATORS 


Elemen- 
tary 
School: 


Students' can describe 
how they have made 
choices. 


Students can identify 
their feelings about 
options surrounding a 
decision. 


Students can describe 
how their attitudes, 
skills, and priorities 
influence the 
decisions they make. 


Middle! 
Junior 
High - 
School: 


Students can describe 
the decision-making 
process and the 
concept of 
consequences in 
planning for future 
education and the 
transition from school 
to work. 


Students can provide 
examples of how past 
decisions influence 
their present and 
future actions. 


Students can describe 
the decision-making 
process and the 
consequences of 
making specific 
career plans. 


High 
School: 


Students can utilize a 
decision-making 
process to develop 
future educational 
goals and learning 
objectives. 


Students can analyze 
how personal, family, 
and social factors 
influence their 
decisions, behaviors, 
and lifestyles. 


Students can utilize a 
decision-making 
process to develop 
future career goals. 
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COMPETENCY SEVEN: 

Students can recognize and consider the influence of gender and 
gender roles in their planning and decision-ma king. 

Description: . • v- • • - --kar^-^^ . • > :.■-,,«*•. 

U ^imporpant for.stud^^^nalizeph^ithar^ender may influence their view 
°f the -w<Md;and their ^pectaiions of tHemselves and oihersfy-I^i^so importdht 
for students to recognize how. gender influences planning and deb&ion-making.^ 
Studentsfyeed encouragement 4o investigate w , 



LEVEL 


EDUCATIONAL 
INDICATORS 


PERSONAL/ 

SOCIAL 

INDICATORS 


CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

INDICATORS 


Elemen 
tary 


Students can define 
the meaning of 
genaer ana lnuicate 
how it might affect 
their learning. 


Students can 
recognize the 
influence of gender 
differences and 
similarities on 
behavior. 


Students can define 
"gender bias" and can 
describe how career 
opportunities need 
not be limited by 
gender. 


Middle/ 
Junior 
High 
School: 


Students can describe 
gender bias in school 
and ways it might 
affect educational 
decisions. 


Students can analyze 
how traditional and 
emerging gender 
roles affect their 
behavior. 


Students can describe 
gender bias and how 
bias might affect 
them in their career 
decisions and in 
work. 


High 
School: 


Students can describe 
the importance and 
influences of gender 
and gender equity on 
their educational 
planning and 
transition from school 
to work. 


Students can 
recognize and respect 
the importance of 
gender equity for 
themselves and for 
society, and can 
effect '. vely confront 
gender bias. 


Students can analyze 
the historical effect of 
gender inequity and 
develop a plan that 
maximizes individual 
career opportunities. 



r 
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COMPETENCY EIGHT: 

Students can recognize and consider how diverse cultural perspectives 
can improve the quality of life in society. 

Description: • Z ^ ^ip*^-- -. , -.*w.. , 
The terrW"0.ltw that share a 'comnwn^historyjprikave a, .. .*\ 

lii^isiici^Kj^, r g^g^M^gdal, or occupational hoMjhat may ;affect the , v 
way people^aci^pit^h^^an 4 descrU>e the value of cultural diversity in American 
society. • -uy. t r .. . '■ f ,.^* . . ■ ••• . t : >_ ■ . . . / 



LEVEL 


EDUCATIONAL 
INDICATORS 


PERSONAL/ 

SOCIAL 

INDICATORS 


CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

INDICATORS 


Elemen 

tary 

School: 


Students can define 
the meaning of 
"culture" and can 
describe how learning 
about their own 
culture improves 
their understanding 
of self and society. 


Students can 
behaviorally 
demonstrate respect 
for cultural 
differences and 
similarities. 


Students can 
understand that 
career opportunities 
need not be limited 
by culture. 


Middle/ 
Junior 
High 
School: 


Students can identify 
different cultures in 
their school and 
community, and can 
describe the influence 
of culture on 
educational choices. 


Students can describe 
how cultural 
differences and 
similarities affect 
their behavior. 


Students can describe 
cultural differences 
and biases and how 
they might affect 
work activities and 
career decisions. 


High 
School: 


Students can describe 
the importance and 
influence of cultural 
diversity and equity 
on their educational 
planning and 
transition from school 
to work. 


Students can validate 
the importance of 
cultural diversity and 
equity by 
behaviorally 
demonstrating 
respect for diversity 
and equity in school, 
work, and 
community 
environments. 


Students can analyze 
the historic effect of 
cultural inequities 
and biases, and can 
develop a plan that 
maximizes individual 
career opportunities. 
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COMPETENCY NINE: 

Students can work effectively in groups to accomplish common goals. 
Description:. . . v ''.CsBj&H 

At school, within the family, and at work, people musi 'ccipperate with others to . 
effectively complete a task or-project. -<-$^ ■ i '» ■■*&■- ■ . 



LEVEL 


EDUCATIONAL 
iJN ULL> A 1 Oxtb 


PERSONAL/ 

SOCIAL 

INDICATORS 


CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

INDICATORS 


Elemen 

tary 

School: 


Students can 
cooperatively work 
and play within a 
learning 
environment. 


Students can 
recognize how their 
behavior and actions 
affect how others 
respond to them. 


Students can describe 
how people work 
together and depend 
on each other. 


Middle/ 
Junior 
High 
School: 


Students can 
demonstrate an 
ability to organize the 
tasks necessary to 
successfully 
participate in 
cooperative learning. 


Students can describe 
how their individual 
behaviors contribute 
to or detract from 
cooperative learning, 
work and play 
activities. 


Students can analyze 
the skills needed to 
work cooperatively 
and recognize the 
importance of these 
skills in the 
workplace. 


High 
School: 


Students can 
demonstrate an 
ability to work 
cooperatively in 
diverse learning 
situations to achieve 
a common goal. 


Students can 
demonstrate behavior 
which enables them 
to develop and 
maintain effective 
relationships 
throughout life. 


Students can 
contribute to a work- 
based team to 
accomplish a common 
goal. 
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COMPETENCY TEN: ~ — 

Students can effectively use nonviolent c onflict management skills. 

Description: . • '-^"r^ft '■• 

Students need to identify skills and feelings associated . with conflict management 
and their influence in 'conflict -situations.- ■. -S^udehlts '$hduld understand the 
necessary^otnponents used -to Anticipate conflici^q^utilize skills to successfully 
manage conflict when it occurs. > f^<%£Z$ 



LEVEL 


EDUCATIONAL 
INDICATORS 


PERSONAL/ 

SOCIAL 

INDICATORS 


CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

INDICATORS 


Elemen 

tary 

School: 


Students can describe 
ways of dealing with 
their anger and the 
anger of others. 


Students can express 
their feelings with "I" 
messages in an 
assertive, 
nonthreatening 
manner. 


Students can describe 
the difference 
between cooperative 
and competitive 
behaviors. 


Middle! 
Junior 
High 
School: 


Students can identify 
problems in conflict 
situations that occur 
in school and 
generate suggestions 
for managing the 
conflicts. 


Students can describe 
and demonstrate 
skills used in anger 
management, and can 
display empathy in 
relationships with 
others. 


Students can identify 
the relationship 
between stress and 
conflict in work 
environments, and 
can demonstrate 
stress-reduction 
techniques to prevent 
conflict. 


High 
School: 

dpi\c&idone.2/27/ 


Students can 
demonstrate problem- 
solving in conflict 
situations to achieve 
creative, win-win 
results, and can 
identify alternate 
dispute resolution 
methods when 
generalizing from 
school to other 
situations. 

94 


Students can state 
the differences 
between assertive, 
aggressive, and 
passive behaviors, 
and can apply this 
knowledge to be more 
effective in 
preventing and 
managing conflict. 


Students can identify 
the different styles of 
authority in work 
settings, and can 
practice methods of 
responding. 
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Career Map 
Development Guide 



This guide was developed by the State Tech Prep Leadership Group 
(TPLG) Mapping Workgroup. The guide is to assist Tech Prep (TP) 
consortium/councils and high schools in the development of career 
maps. You are encouraged to review the entire guide and then 
customize your career maps to meet the needs of students in your 
consortium/council or high school. 
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TPLG Mapping Workgroup Recommendations 



Recommendations 

1. Each consortium will use existing occupational cluster and 
Wisconsin Techincal College System (WTCS) subcluster 
models for the interim. **TPLG Curriculum Cluster 
Workgroup will address clustering issues and explore the 
possibility of developing standard cluster/subcluster models. 
(See Appendix A) 

2. Each consortium will develop subcluster maps incorporating 
all of the technical college programs in that consortium based 
on the Recommended Mapping Components and Processes. 

3. Each consortium will develop/modify high school maps using 
the Recommended Mapping Components and Processes. 

Definition/Purpose of Tech Prep Career Maps 

A Tech Prep Career Map presents a recommended sequence of 
specific courses and experiences designed to build stronger 
foundations, increase competency levels and prepare high school 
graduates to make successful transitions to postsecondary 
education or work. A Tech Prep Career Map serves as a counseling 
resource designed to enable students to develop written career 
plans. 
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Career Map Components 



Required 

WTCS Subcluster identified (See Appendix A) 

» High school graduation requirements 

» Recommended courses, electives, and experiences 

» Postsecondary credit/advanced standing courses available to 
high school students 

Technical college program(s) of study identified 
Optional 

« Recommended cocurricular activities 

Entry level knowledge and skills for post-secondary programs 

Demographic, labor market, waiting list and/or placement 
information for technical college programs 

« Related postsecondary baccalaureate degree programs and 
other career opportunities 

School supervised work-based learning experiences (i.e. Coop, 
youth apprenticeships, internships, etc.) 
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The Tech Prep Consortium/Council will: 



0* Determine the format of Career Maps based on components listed on 
Page 2. 

0* Identify WTCS subclusters to be used for developing Career Maps. 

Subclusters should group related technical college programs requiring 
similar preparation. Many technical colleges have already grouped their 
programs in this way. (See Appendix A&B) 

0* Develop prototypic maps (See Appendix C) for each subcluster. Prototypic 
maps should include the required components and advocate the use of 
applied courses (i.e. CORD materials) in addition to traditional collega prep 
courses. 

0* Assemble prototypic maps for each subcluster and templates for high school 
maps into a Consortium/Council Mapping Resource Guide and distribute to 
consortium schools for development of customized career maps. (See 
Appendix C) 

0* Provide technical assistance to high school teams/committees as they work 
to customize career maps for their school. 



Important: There must be significant technical college involvement in the 
development of the maps at the consortium level. In particular, technical college 
consortium representatives should be involved in: 

• developing subcluster groupings of technical college programs 

• identifying entry level competencies for each subcluster 

• providing program placement data 

• providing information, on career opportunities in subcluster areas 
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The High School will: 



^ Assemble a high school career mapping committee. Suggested members 
include academic and vocational faculty, guidance counselors), curriculum 
coordinator, administrator, and technical college representative. 

^ , Define the purpose of the committee. 



Sample Purpose Statement: 
The purpose of this committee is to develop Tech 
Prep Career Maps to outline the courses needed by 
students to prepare for postsecondary programs 
related to their chosen career goals. This committee 
will develop a procedure for our school that will 
incorporate the use of career maps, career portfolios, 
interest inventories, and other career information in 
helping each student to develop a written career 
plan. This career plan will be used by the student 
to assist in making postsecondary decisions such as 
college, technical college, apprenticeship, work, or 
the military. 



^ Customize maps for each subcluster to meet local needs using your 
consortium's Mapping Resource Guide. (See Appendix C) 

1. Adapt or adopt prototypic map format from your consortium's 
Mapping Resource Guide. 

2. Identify first subcluster to begin customizing. 

3. Indicate and recommend courses to meet high school graduation 
requirements. Advocate the use of applied courses in addition to 
traditional college prep academics to meet high school graduation 
requirements. 

4. Identify recommended electives appropriate for the subcluster area. 

5. Identify postsecondary credit/advanced standing courses. 

6. Identify technical college program of study. 
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Optional 



7. Identify appropriate cocurricular activities. 

8. Identify courses that address entry level knowledge and skills for 
postsecondary programs in the subcluster area. 

9. Identify related subclusters. 

10. Identify appropriate demographic and labor market information. 

11. Identify other postsecondary options such as baccalaureate degree 
programs and other career opportunities. 

12. Identify school supervised work-based learning opportunities (ie. 
Coop, youth apprenticeships, internships, etc.) 

13. Include other information at local discretion. 

^ Follow steps 1-13 for the remaining subcluster areas. 

<^ Inservice staff on Tech Prep Career Maps and provide an opportunity for 
staff members to give feedback and to get involved in the process. 

^ Develop a career guidance procedure in which students use Tech Prep 
Career Maps in developing written career plans.^ 

^ Use the information included in your subcluster maps as the basis for 

developing or validating the broad occupational clusters you use to organize 
your high school coursework. 
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Cluster! Sub cluster Information 



Definitions: 

Occupational Clusters are broad categories of occupations that form the basis for 
initial career exploration and discovery. Occupational clusters are similar to, but 
not necessarily the same as traditional vocational education clusters. Typically, a 
high school (or school district) will identify five or six occupational clusters and 
will use these clusters for career exploration and guidance purposes. Schools can 
also use these clusters as a focus for curriculum integration. 

Subclusters are more narrow and specific than occupational clusters and reflect 
another step in the process of setting a career goal. At this point the student will 
target a subcluster of postsecondary programs that relate to their identified career 
goal. Technical college programs can be grouped into anywhere from 15-25 
subclusters. In most cases, programs in a subcluster would require the same 
types of student preparation at the secondary level. For this reason, Tech Prep 
Career Maps are initially developed at the subcluster level. 





Example: 


Cluster: 


Business/Marketing 


Subclusters 


Business Administration 




Office Technology 




Computer Info Systems 




Marketing 



Clusters, Subclusters, and Secondary Course Work: 

Clusters & subclusters at the secondary level: A Tech Prep Career Map will focus 
on a specific subcluster (an occupational area into which a local technical college 
has grouped similar occupational programs). To bridge the gap between what is 
known about a student (interests and abilities) and how this information relates to 
specific subclusters, the high school committee may want to group subclusters into 
broad occupational clusters. (See Appendix A) 

Career maps and secondary coursework: Using the information included in the 
subcluster maps high schools may uncover gaps in coursework offered, core 
courses that ought to be common to all or most subclusters, and/or coursework 
that has outlived its usefulness. The more meaningfully coursework is organized 
the more useful it will be to students as they attempt to use awareness of their 
interests, aptitudes, preferences, likes and dislikes as a basis for focusing on a 
more specific postsecondary subcluster. 
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Using Career Maps to Create Meaningful Learning Experiences 



Overcoming "aimlessness" is the motive behind career mapping. According to 
Howard Gardner, 



"The single most important contribution education 
can make to a child's development is to help him toward a 
field where his talents best suit him, where he will be 
satisfied and competent. We've completely lost sight of that. 
Instead, we subject everyone to an education where, if you 
succeed, you will be best suited to be a college professor. 
And we evaluate everyone according to whether they meet 
that narrow standard of success. 

We should spend less time ranking children and 
more time helping them to identify their natural 
competencies and gifts and cultivate those. There are 
hundreds and hundreds of ways to succeed and many, 
many different abilities that will help you get there. " 



Career mapping of necessity assumes that students have a relatively good, albeit 
tentative, sense of where thy are headed by the end of the 10th grade! Yet most 
students who are currently completing high school do not have viable 
postsecondary goals or plans to achieve them. Many are not aware of the 
numerous options available to them. 

New curriculum, or at least new curriculum configurations, better suited for 
helping students discover their talents and the multitude of places where these 
talents might best be "employed", are desperately needed. Configurations are 
needed which have as their major purpose helping students explore and ultimately 
recognize how all of their interests, aptitudes, abilities, and preferences relate to 
different workplace environments.. .so that they can make informed 11th and 12th 
grade and postsecondary education choices. 

Career maps developed in response to this guide will not be as useful to students 
as they ought to be until students entering the eleventh grade have tentative life's 
work goals. Students also need to recognize the importance of systematically 
planning to achieve their tentative goals and must possess the planning skills 
necessary to make viable educational choices. 

Experiences organized around the existing vocational education clusters are 
typically far too narrow in scope and tend to prematurely limit a student's view of 
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his/her options. There is as much diversity within the existing vocational 
education clusters as there is between them! Most of the new occupations created 
during the last decade do not even logically fit into one of the existing clusters. 

New ways of organizing learning experiences to help students focus on their life's 
work are currently being tested around the United States. At Woodland High 
School in Woodland, California, for example, they have begun to restructure the 
way curriculum and instruction are delivered to students. They say that kids 
were not seeing the connection between education and their personal lives. Their 
Career Opportunity Paths in Education (COPE) results in all students being 
placed in one of six career paths upon entering the tenth grade. Based upon the 
student's academic goals and career interests, a four year academic/career plan is 
developed. The role of career maps in Woodland is obvious! 

Existing research on personality types and work environments might have even 
greater implications for how learning experiences ought to be organized in order to 
facilitate life's work planning. Holland's book Making Vocational Choices: A 
Theory of Careers, for example, suggests that in our culture most persons can be 
categorized as one of six types: realistic, investigative, artistic, social, enterprising 
and conventional. He also maintains that there are six parallel environments 
which are dominated by the same personality type. If his assumptions are correct, 
a major purpose of education should be to provide learning experiences which will 
help students discover their dominant personality type so that they can ultimately 
exercise their skills, talents and abilities and take on agreeable problems and 
roles. 

• 

There are many other models that need to be investigated. Even the new 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles includes information pertaining to the personal 
attributes and skills jobs require. 

A statewide committee will soon be working to systematically investigate ways K- 
12 schools can organize learning experiences to assist students to zero in on 
meaningful and appropriate life's work goals. Learning experiences need to be 
organized to help students discover their talents and the "fields" or "environments" 
where these talents might best be "employed". 

This committee, comprised of K-12, technical college and university educators, will 
systematically research, discuss, and propose a new student needs driven way of 
reorganizing learning experiences which will enable all students to: 

# systematically explore (on an ongoing basis) and document (via a portfolio) 
their personal attributes (i.e. a profile of their interests, aptitudes, talents - 
both "academic" and "technical" - preferences, likes, dislikes, etc.) 
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# become aware of the critical need for postsecondary education and the 
breadth and scope of the exciting postsecondary education experiences 
available. 

# identify and begin to focus on the broad range of postsecondary experiences 
(subclusters) that require or "employ" the student's profiled characteristics. 

# focus on broad, albeit tentative, postsecondary goals and develop viable 
plans to achieve them. 

# recognize the importance and/or consequences of emphasizing ("majoring 
in") specific elective coursework available to them during their junior and 
senior years of high school. 

After studying and reflecting on available options, the committee will identify 
what it believes are the most* desirable model(s) for the State of Wisconsin. State 
level policy makers will then be encouraged to adopt this model and recommend 
that schools use it as a coherent means «C facilitating better life's work planning. 
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Appendix B: Sample Cluster, Subcluster, Program 



WESTERN WISCONSIN TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
304 North Sixth Street 
La Crosse, WI 54602-0908 

Career- Clusters: Business 

1. Business Administration Sub-Cluster: 

• Accounting (AD.) 

• Business Administration-Personnel (AD.) 

• Finance (A.D.) 

• Paralegal (A.D.) 

• Supervisory Management (A.D.)* 

2. Computer Information Systems Sub-Cluster: 

• Microcomputer Specialist (A.D.) 

• Programmer/Analyst (AD.) 

• Office Computer Specialist (V.D.) 

3. Marketing Sub-Cluster: 

• Fashion Merchandising (A.D.) 

• Marketing (A.D.) 

• Retail Marketing (A.D.) 

4. Office Technologies Sub-Cluster: 

• Administrative Assistant-Information Processing (AD.) 

• Medical Secretary (A.D.) 

• Legal Secretary (AD.) 

• Office Assistant (V.D.) 

Career Clusters: Home Economics 

5. Child and Adult Care Services Sub-Cluster. 

• Child Care and Development (AJD.) 

• Community Development Disabilities Associate (A.D.) 

6. Interior Design Sub-Cluster: 

• Interior Design 

7. Food Service and Production Sab-Cluster: 

• Food Service Management (A.D.) 

• Food Production Specialist (V.D.) 

KEY: (AD.) Associate Degree 

(VD.) Vocational Diploma 
(V.C.) Vocational Certificate 
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Career Clusters: Human Services 



8. Diagnostic and Therapeutic Health Services Sub-Cluster: 

• Dental Hygiene (A.D.) 

• Electroneurodiagnostic Technology (A.D.) 

• Medical Laboratory Technician (A.D.) 

• Physical Therapist Assistant (A.D.) 

• Radiography (A.D.) 

• Respiratory Care Practitioner (A.D.) 

9. Health Care Administrative Services Sub-Cluster: 

• Medical Record Technician (A.D.) 

• Central Service Technician (V.D.) 

• Health Unit Coordinator (V.D.) 

10. Health Care Support Services Sub-Cluster. 

• Dental Assistant ( V.D.) 

• Medical Assistant (V.D.) 

• Surgical Technician (V.D.) 

11. Nursing Sub- Cluster: 

• Associate Degree Nursing-RN (A.D.) 

• Homemaker/Home Health Aide (V.C.) 

• Nursing Assistant (V.C.) 

• Practical Nursing (V JD.) 

12. Public Safety Services Sub-Cluster: 

• Protective Services (A.D.) 

• Emergency Medical Technician (V.C.) 

• Police Basic Training (V.C.) 



Career Clusters: Agriculture 

13. Agriculture Sub-Cluster: 

• Agribusiness and Science Technology (A.D.) 

• Farm Business and Production Management (V.D.)* 



Career Clusters: Industrial Technologies 



14. Construction Sub-Cluster: 

• Air-Conditioning (A.D.) 

• Fabrication Welding (V.D.) 

• Refrigeration Servicing (V.D.) 

• Welding (V.D.) 

• Wood Technics (V.D.) 

15. Electronics Sub-Cluster: 

• Biomedical Electronics (A.D.) 

• Electromechanical Technology (A.D.) 

• Electronics (A.D.) 

• Electronic Servicing (V.D.) 

16. Graphics/Printing Sub-Cluster: 

• Commercial Art (A.D.) 

• Printing and Publishing (Electronic Publishing) (A.D.) 

• Visual Communication (A.D.) 

• Printing (V.D.) 

17. Manufacturing Sub-Cluster: 

• Industrial Engineering Technician (A.D.)* 

• Mechanical Design Technician (A.D.) 

• Quality Assurance Technician (A.D.)* 

• Machine Tooling Technics (V.D.) 

• Machine Tool Operation (V.D.) 

18. Transportation Sub-Cluster: 

• Auto Body and Paint Technician (V.D.) 

• Automotive Technician (V.D.) 

• Diesel and Heavy Equipment Technician (V.D.) 



*Students are generally employed while enrolled in this program 
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LAKESHORE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

1290 North Ave 

Cleveland WI 53015 
458-4183 or 684-4408 

The following career clusters and subclusters have been identified for development within the 
confines of the tech prep initiative. The development of a sequential course of studies into 
these clusters and subclusters will result in: 

1. Articulation of "like" programs that need a similar academic base in high school. 

2. Ths promotion of statewide articulation. 

3. The development of entry-level competencies that assist students in high school course 
selection. 

CAREER CLUSTER: BUSINESS/MARKETING 
Subclusttr: Business Administration 

• Accounting (AD) 

• Finance (AD) 

• Materials Management (AD) 

• Supervisors Management (AD)* 

Subclusten Computer Information Systems 

• Microcomputer Specialist (AD) 

• Programmer/ Analyst (AD) 

Subclusten Marketing 

• Industrial Marketing (AD)* 

• Marketing (AD) 

Subciusten Office Technologies 

• Administrative Assistant-Information Processing (AD) 

• Administrative Assistant-Secretarial (AD) 

• Court and Conference Reporting (AD) 

• Medical Secretary (AD) 

• Office Assistant (VD) 

• Paralegal (AD) 

2 8 7 
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CAREER CLUSTER: FAMILY AND CONSUMER EDUCATION 

Subclusten Child and Adult Care Services 

• Child Care Services (VD) 

CAREER CLUSTER: HEALTH SERVICES/MEDICAL SERVICES 

Subclusten Diagnostic and Therapeutic Health Services 

• Radiography (AD) 

Subclusten Health Care Support Services 

• Optician/Manager (AD) 

• Dental Assistant (VD) 

• Eyecare Technician (VD) 

• Medical Assistant (VD) 

• Pharmacy Technician (VD) 

Subclusten Nursing 

• Nursing-Associate Degree— RN (AD) 

• Nursing Assistant (VAD) 

Subclusten Public Safety Services 

• Police Science (AD) 

• Emergency Medical Technician-Basic (VAD) 

• Paramedic (VAD)* 

• Police Basic Recruit Training (VAD)* 

Subclusten Environmental Safety Services 

• Fire Science (AD)* 

• Hazardous Material Handling Technician (AD) 

• Health Physics Technician (AD) 
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CAREER CLUSTERS: AGRIBUSINESS/AGRISCIENCE 

Subcluster: Agribusiness 
• Farm Business and Production Management (VAD)* 



Subcluster: Animal Science 

• Equine Management (AD) 

• Dairy Herd Management (VD) 



CAREER CLUSTER: TECHNICAL/INDUSTRIAL 

Subcluster: Electronics 

• Electro-Mechanical Technology (AD) 

• Electronics (AD) 

• Electrical Power Engineering Technician (AD) 

• Electronics Servicing (VD) 

Subcluster: Graphics/Printing 

• Printing (VD) 

Subcluster: Manufacturing 

• Industrial Engineering Technician (AD)* 

• Mechanical Design Technician (AD) 

• Machine Tool Operation (VD) 

• Welding/Fabrication and Maintenance (VAD) 

.1 

Subcluster: Transportation 

• Auto Body and Paint Technician (VD) 

• Automotive Maintenance Technician (VD) 

AD « Associate Degree 
VD » Vocational Diploma 
VAD = Vocational Adult Diploma 

rn t- * studcnts *re generally employed while enrolled in this program. ~~ <*,..,«., 
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Technical College System 



• EDUCATION ISSUES • # / 



INTEGRATION AND APPLICATION 
OF 

ACADEMIC AND TECHNICAL CURRICULUM 

Why do I have to know this? 

When am I going to use it? 

These are two of the most frequently asked questions from students as they are learning 
Their answers lie in the instructional techniques of curriculum integration and curriculum 
application-two interrelated, yet distinct concepts. 

For too long our schools have relied on students making the appropriate connections 
between concepts they learn in one class and those that they learn in another Students 
were also expected to know when and how to use the concepts they learned in all other 
settings. We have learned through practice that aH students-K-12, postsecondary and 
adults-achieve more when curriculum connections are made for them and when they are 
asked to apply newly-acquired knowledge to real-world settings. We have also learned that 
classroom teachers are key to incorporating these changes in curriculum. 

Curriculum integration is making connections for students so they see the relevancy and 
importance in their learning. It brings together concepts, generalizations and/or processes 
for learners and avoids the separate-subject, fragmented approach to learning It is the 
ability to pull together the "parts," not to form a new single-use product, but to create a "new 
whole that represents a diversified cross-functional product. This analogy is best 
demonstrated in the curriculum integration intended in Tech Prep/School-to-Work which 
specifically calls for the integration of academic and technical curriculum. Other points 
relative to integration include: 

• Integrated curriculum is based on clear goals that are contextualized through work. 

Integration refers more to the structure and sequence of the curriculum rather than to 
the process by which the learner assembles its elements. (DPI Connectina the 
Curriculum Project) a 

• Integration requires having a shared vision b & sed on the needs of students support 
for teachers, priority in the school and commitment to connect with the workplace. 

There are several models for integrating curriculum that accommodate the needs of 
learners, teachers, schools and the workplace. 
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Curriculum application is the methodology through which students experience the 
curriculum. Another phrase used to describe the application of academic disciplines to 
technical areas is "applied academics." More applied teaching and learning techniques are 
also being embraced in school as teachers engage students in their own learning through 
real-world demonstration of skills and knowledge. The range of work-based learning 
opportunities for students also represents application, including youth apprenticeship, 
cooperative education, internships and job shadowing. 

Integration and application of curriculum work hand-in-hand with each other. The most 
effective use of these strategies takes place when academic and technical teachers integrate 
skills, knowledge and process and decide how they will be taught in an applied manner to 
master competency. Business and industry has recognized the need to integrate and apply 
as these are the primary skills needed in the workplace today. They have communicated 
this need to the public and education is responding. As more and more, integrated and 
applied curricula is implemented, we are creating a situation whereby as students learn they 
will be able to answer for themselves: 

Why do I have to know this? 

When am I going to use it? 



In order to capture the spirit of integration, we embrace our history 
through Latin "curricula,'' which originally meant the "race you ran;" later 
the track on which the race was run, and still later; the organized body of 
knowledge students were supposed to learn. Here is the simple truth 
most people ignore: Business has always been involved in curriculum, 
it's whether or not the graduates can "run a race" in the current 
competitive marketplace that troubled them then and troubles them now. 1 
Business understands the dynamic and integrated and applied nature of 
knowledge, skills and processes; education must rediscover the 
relationships among knowledge, skill and processes. 



1 Wiltrout, Daniel, Ph.D., notes on Herbert Kliebard. Ph.D.. Professor of Education. University of Wisconsin- 
Madison Educational Policy Studies, lecture notes in October. 1991. 

Prepared by: Gabrielle Bank* Wacker. Ph 0.. Michael Tokheim. Mark Johnson. Education Consultants WTCSB 
orig March 1 . 1 995. f \stw\edissues\appinteg 
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CURRICULUM INTEGRATION THROUGH 
TECH PREP/SCHOOL-TO-WORK 
June 1995 



INTRODUCTION 



^eludes: c Iuorcea 0v tne School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1994 

bring vocational and acadennc^u«l!,^ " V0Ca "° ral ""npetencies. It strives to 

context .earoing teoughT^Taro^n"^^ ""J 0 "*" * 
phenomenon. y approacnes. It is both a secondary and postsecondary 

SSS ^ P0STS ™ARY PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

tranter ntodel is established whereby t^at of SS'I f T^"™ """opntem. A train-the- 
unplentented imegrated curriculum wiZerfoS^Z f <tevelo '« d »«■ 

"dustry. Durtag the 1 995-96 school yearSS^S f taSks v,Iidated ^ ^ess and 

culture tha values connwingSp^LSs ^ """" d ,l,r0U^,, a SSl 
approaches to teaching a*l share effective p„^- teachere t0 "V 

new and different 

Philosophy. The next step ^ill bTto^Ivt^^ T?* ' ° their SChoo, ' s goals and 

school/curriculum practic^Xou^ a wSTTc Change " strate *" ^o al 

following steps: "° Ugh 8 Schoo, -Based Systems Change ProcessThat includes the 



0 ) commit to a learning driven model; 



(3) ^^^^ that h a » — — and be able to do 

5 connect with all postsecondaryTption and' ' 
(6) evaluate, modify, evaluate, modify... 
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These steps are further supported by statewide goals and directions for Tech Prep and School-to- Wo* 
Specifically, the Tech Prep Quality Components developed in 1992 and the School-to-Work Schod 
Based Learning Goals developed in 1994 advocate that : 

• Students demonstrate higher levels of achievement in math, science and communications 
and demonstrate increased technical competence. (Tech Prep Quality Component A) 

• Students experience learning activities appropriate to their individual learning style and 
motivation and based on authentic life and work tasks. (Tech Prep Quality Component 
w 

• C ™ Ium content and delivery is applied and integrated an. focuses on authentic tasks 
(Tech Prep Quality Component F) 

• All students will have access to integrated and applied performance-based curriculum 
that aligns secondary and postsecondary education so that students transition between 
systems without delay or duplication, and which utilizes effective learning strategies to 
meet the needs of all learners. (SchooI-to-Work School Based Learning Goal IE) 

INTEGRATION AT THE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

^w?° n f ^ ,SC ° nSin TeChnical Co,Iege S y stem focuses on the needs of the marketplace 

^ttitr ^l, ,evel has severai distinguishins charactedstics *» tK 



the i tecnnjcal college is more occupational^ focused and based on the needs of the workplace 
therefore, the workplace is a natural setting for integration. workplace, 

an^wtkl^ *T1 3 m ^° r res P onsibi,it y t0 k <*P cuntm with the labor market 

and work with business and industry to integrate academic and technical education based on the 
skills and knowledges students will need to know and perform on the job 



c2*e l ,e ^ L skilk 7 n0t nCCeSSari,y COurses " are in "S'ated technical 
college integration is followed by application to a specific discipline area so that students 
immediately see the relevance in the concepts they are learning. 

In working with business and industry, it is clear that they understand the dynamic and integrated nature 
blw^ 

oetween these things and help students make connections that will benefit them throughout their lives. 



M^ESS 5 f K Wisco T T «*" ic »' College System School-to-Work Team: G.brielle Banick Wackcr 
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OCCUPATIONAL 


Introduction to 
Corporate Law 

110-172. 3 CR..(P) 
Internship 

1 10-175. 1 CR., (P) . 
Introduction to 
Microcomputers 

107-104. 3 CR..(SM) 
Productivity 
Enhancement 

196-170. 3 CR..(SM) 
Fundamentals of Budget 
Analysis -. 

196-184. 3 CR.. (SM) 


Legal Research and 
Writing 

110-157. 4 CR..(P) 
Human Resource 
Management 

I96-I9* 3CR..(SM) 
Leadership Development 

196-190. 3 CR..(SM) 
Supervision 
196-191. 3 CR..(SM) 


-r o n n 


Compensation 1 
Management 

102-172, 3 CR.. (BA) 
Human Resource 
Practices 

102-183. 3 CR..(BA) 
Corporate Finance 

102 166.3CR..(F) 
Credit Procedures 

102-187, 3 CR..(F) 
Administrative Law 

110-155. 2 CR..(P) 
Administration of Estates 

110-168.4 CR..(P) 


Financial Planning and 
Investment 

102-177. 3 CR..(F) 
Real Estate Finance 

102-185. 3 CR..(F) 
Family Law 

110-126. 3 CR..(P) 
Labor Relations 

196-114, 3 CR..(BA) 
Business Law 

102-130, 3 CR.,(F) 
Debtor-Creditor 
Relations 

110-143, 4 CR..(P) 


Accounting 

Spreadsheets 

(Computerized) 

101-138, 3 CR.. (A) 
Cott Accounting II 

101-159. 3 CR.. (A) 
Intermediate 
Accountinc II 


101-155. 4 CR.. (A) 
Seminar in Accounting 

101- 163. 2 CR.. (A) 
Organizational Training 
and Development 

102- 159;3CR..(BA) 
Rbk Management and 
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Introduction 



Title III-E of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and 
Applied Technology Act of 1990 (PL 101-392) is funding a 
series of activities in Wisconsin to develop a K-12 
curriculum document which will provide direction for using 
an applied/integrated approach to curriculum and 
instruction. Technical college educators, with assistance 
from University and state education staff, identified 
enablers for Communication (Reading, Writing, Listening, and 
Speaking), Social Science, Mathematics, and Science 
(Chemistry, Physics, and Life Science) which high school 
students need prior to entry to succeed in Wisconsin 
technical college associate degree programs. This document 
is the result of that first activity. 

The "applied" and "integrated" learning activity, which 
educators need to begin to develop in response to Tech Prep, 
must be delivered via authentic learning tasks. Prototypic 
tasks (Activity 2), based upon the learner outcomes 
identified in Wausau in June, 1992, and. the contents of this 
document, are currently being developed and will be available 
in August. Students will use this knowledge base and these 
communication procedures in order to successfully complete 
instructional tasks in a technical college associate degree 
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program. This knowledge base will also better prepare 
students who may choose to attend a four-year college or 
university. 

What this document contains will not have achieved its 
intended purpose until it has been used to design authentic 
learning tasks and used as a basis for high school 
instruction. For the sake of expediency, only the knowledge- 
based enablers are listed; no premises, assumptions, 
rationale, or introductory statements are included in this 
document. However, they may be included in the final 
publication of the authentic learning tasks. 

During the time period of November, 1992, to February, 
1993, 42 Technical College instructors and 8 University of 
Wisconsin instructors with the assistance of DPI and WBVTAE 
staff, drafted enablers for the following: Reading, 
Communication, Social Science, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, and Life Science. The initial draft was validated 
by their colleagues, in which 765 validation responses were 
considered in finalizing the enablers. 

The enablers are presented in the following section. 
An enabler statement is preceded by a star (*) and examples 
of the enablers are preceded by a dash (-). The following 
illustrates an enabler and enabler examples: 
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Enablers Example 

Reading Enablers 
Words 

* Employ a variety of vocabulary building strategies. 

- Decode unfamiliar terms using a variety of 
strategies. 

- Use contextual clues to derive meaning of new 
vocabulary. 

In this example , the enabler is the statement: 

* Employ a variety of vocabulary building strategies. 

The enabler examples are: 

- Decode unfamiliar terms using a variety of strategies. 

- Use contextual clues to derive meaning of new 
vocabulary. 

The following section contains the enablers. A complete 
listing of participants is included in the Appendix. 
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Communication Enablers 



NOTICE: The following listing of knowledge-based enablers 
was developed in response to one of several activities 
surrounding the development of applied instruction consistent 
with the implementation of Tech Prep programs. These 
enablers are to be considered draft stage pending full 
publication and dissemination of all activities surrounding 
integrated/applied instruction for Tech Prep. 



The following Communication Enablers answer this question: 
What communication knowledge or processes (enablers) must 
students possess or understand to succeed in an associate 
degree program? 



Communication? Reading, Writing. Speaking. Listening Enablers 
Reading Enablers 
Words 

* Employ a variety of vocabulary building strategies. 

- Decode unfamiliar terms using a variety of strategies. 

- Use contextual clues to derive meaning of new 
vocabulary. 

- Integrate meaning with background knowledge for 
developing new concepts. 

- Apply specific word analysis skills strategically 
in reading whole/meaningful text. 



Text Organization 

* Comprehend and interpret a range of text structures: 
technical text, prose, graphs, manuals, schedules. 



Critical Reading and Thinking 

* Evaluate and react critically to what has been read. 

- Distinguish author's bias from fact. 

- Analyze, evaluate and apply concepts in problem 
solving scenarios. 

- Make inferences. 

Integrate information gleaned from several sources. 

- Synthesize key concepts in written text. 

- Read critically to discern author's point of view. 
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Communication Enablers 



Critical Reading and Thinking Continued 

- Think creatively, make decisions, solve problems, 
visualize, reason logically. 

- Associate text content with prior knowledge to create 
meaning. 

Responding to Text 

* Interpret and communicate information from content- 
specific text. 

- Comprehend and paraphrase reading materials. 

- Create a product or perform a task. 

Attitudes and Interests 

* Recognize the value of reading as a lifelong activity and 
read to satisfy personal interests. 

Strategic Behaviors 

* Apply various reading strategies and rates according to 
the type, purpose and difficulty of the materials being 
read . * 

- Access information from print and electronic data 
bases . 

- Demonstrate comprehension (of text) through a personal 
system of notetaking, outlining, summarizing, mapping, 

- Employ a variety of test taking strategies. 

- Analyze, plan, monitor, and regulate rate during 
reading. 

WritteiT Gamma ati^n Enablers 
Prewriting 

* Employ strategies to formulate and explore ideas, 
such as brainstorming, journal writing, listing, 
mapping, or questioning. 

* Limit a topic in relation to purpose and audience. 

* Establish clear purpose and thesis. 

* Use both primary and secondary sources to learn 
about a subject in depth. 
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Communication Enablers 



Prewriting Continued 

* Employ strategies such as outlining or clustering to 
determine useful organizational schemes. 

* Consider audience needs, values, and knowledge in 
planning effective writing. 

Drafting 

* Support main ideas with concrete, specific details. 

* Organize ideas logically. 

* Clearly indicate relationships through transitions 
and other strategies. 

* Express ideas in his/her own voice. 

* Maintain consistent point of view, grammatically and 
conceptually. 

* Integrate paraphrased, summarized or quoted material 
with his/her own ideas. 

Revising 

* Refine purpose and thesis. 

* Evaluate supporting material for relevancy and 
adequacy. 

* Adjust tone and word choice to fit purpose and 
audience . 

* Avoid language that is sexist, racist, or otherwise 
offensive. 

* Use a variety of sentence and paragraph types. 
Editing 

* Proofread to eliminate errors in sentence structure, 
vocabulary, general mechanics and spelling. 

* Use available resources such as books, computer 
software, faculty, peers to aid the editing process. 
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Communication Enablers 



Other Skills 

* Demonstrate basic keyboarding skills. 

* Use library /media center resources. 

* Cite references. 

* Work effectively on collaborative writing projects 
and in peer feedback groups. 

* Employ strategies for answering essay questions. 

Listening Enablers 

* Follow oral directions. 

* Distinguish between main points and subpoints. 

* Use strategies to record and recall information. 

* Interpret and respond to verbal and non-verbal 
messages . 

* Listen with an open mind before drawing conclusions. 

* Summarize and paraphrase information accurately. 

Speaking Enablers 

* Communicate ideas to a variety of audiences for 
various purposes. 

* Use a variety of materials and strategies to support 
main ideas. 

* Avoid language that is sexist, racist, or otherwise 
offensive. 

* Ask clarifying questions of teachers and students. 

* Deliver prepared presentations in a classroom 
setting. 
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Social Science Enablers 



NOTICE: The following listing of knowledge-based enablers 
was developed in response to one of several activities 
surrounding the development of applied instruction consistent 
with the implementation of Tech Prep programs* These 
enablers are to be considered draft stage pending full 
publication and dissemination of all activities surrounding 
integrated /applied instruction for Tech Prep, 



The following Social Science Enablers answer this question: 
What social science knowledge or processes (enablers) must 
students possess or understand to succeed in an associate 
degree program? 



Social Science Conceptual Model 




Citizenship 
Leadership 
Scholarship 
Craftsmanship 




Conceptua 1 i zed 




Create Policy 




Cause and 




Validity of 


World View 


«-» 


Strategy to 
Effect Change 




Effect 

Relationships 


<— * 


Truth Claims 
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Social Science Enablers 



Demonstrate citizenship, craftsmanship, scholarship, and 
leadership as an integral part of a community. 

For example: 

- Use prescribed criteria to develop and assess a product, 
process, or performance according to quality standards 
(craftsmanship). 

- Work within a group setting by taking on a leadership role 
to complete a task (leadership). 

- Analyze examples of civil and uncivil disobedience in the 
United States (citizenship) . 

- Identify reasons for lifelong learning as a citizen of the 
global community as we enter the 21st century) . 

Develop a conceptualized world view of political, cultural, 
and economic systems. 

E2E Example: 

- Examine historical development of competing economic systems 
and how they operate in the world today. 

- Examine historical development of competing political 
systems and how they operate in the world today. 

- Apply political, cultural, and economic concepts to current 
issues . 

- Describe how the three branches of government work and how 
they interact. 

- Make connections between/among political, cultural, and 
economic concepts as they apply to one's life. 

- Examine concepts of place, time, and space as they impact on 
the development of cultures. 

Purposefully and actively engage in creating strategies and 
policy to effect change in one's individual life and society. 

EffiE Example: 

- Develop a strategy for introducing recycling in one's own 
household, then expand that strategy into one's community. 

- Identify the policymakers you would have to contact to bring 
about a change in a local ordinance. 

- Identify your life goals and create the strategies you will 
use to achieve those goals. 

- Examine lives of activists who have made an impact on 
society . 

- Examine stressors in one's personal life and develop 
strategies to reduce stressors and their effects. 
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Social Science Enablers 



Assess cause/effect relationships within the context of the 
political, cultural, and economic systems. 

Ear. Example: 

- Assess media influences in the political process by 
examining political advertising. 

- Analyze current events as they relate to critical social 
issues. 

- Describe how government policies impact on the environment. 

- Examine mas media influences on the decisions we make as 
consumers and citizens. 

- Consider the influences of the economic, political, and 
cultural systems on the global community. 

- Explore cultural assumptions as applied to the work ethic. 

Determine the validity of truth claims by evaluating evidence. 
£QT Example; 

- Gather information from a variety of print and non-print 
sources in order to assess bias as related to a given 
topic . - 

- Recognize differences between fact and opinion. 

- Describe points of view of individuals and groups 
pertaining to a given situation (e.g. Vietnam War, Los 
Angeles riots, drug testing). 

- Examine the role of bias in perpetuating a stereotype. 
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Mathematics-Intensive Enablers 



NOTICE: The following listing of knowledge-based enablers 
was developed in response to one of several activities 
surrounding the development of applied instruction consistent 
with the implementation of Tech Prep programs. These 
enablers are to be considered draft stage pending full 
publication and dissemination of all activities surrounding 
integrated/applied instruction for Tech Prep. 
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The following Mathematics-Intensive Enablers answer this question: 
What mathematics knowledge or processes (enablers) must students 
possess or understand to succeed in a mathematics-intensive 
associate degree program? 

MatheMatics-IiHiensi ve Enablers 

* Perform basic operations including exponentiation and 
scientific notation with real numbers with and without 
calculators. 

* A PPly ratios, proportions, and percents in a variety of 
situations. 

* Verify solutions. 

* Provide arguments, both written and oral, that support a 
conclusion. 

* Use estimation strategies to determine the reasonableness 
of results. 

* Translate situations involving variable quantities into 
mathematical statements. 

* Demonstrate the ability to solve problems using linear 
equations in one unknown. 

* Simplify and evaluate algebraic expressions. 

* Measure to an appropriate standard in both English and 
metric systems and convert within and between the systems. 

* Compute perimeter, areas, and volumes as appropriate for 
plane and solid figures. 

* Use geometry to represent and solve problems. 
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Mathematics-Intensive 



* Apply principles of congruency, similarity, and symmetry in 
solving problems. 

* Represent problem situations using the cartesian plane. 

* Solve right triangles using the Pythagorean Theorem and 
trigonometric ratios. 

* Gather, organize, and display data. 

* Interpret graphs, tables, and charts. 

* Use data to make inferences. 

* Apply experimental or theoretical probability, as 
appropriate, to solve problems. 



Sample of Mathematics-In tensive Associate Degree Programs; 

Civil Engineering Technician-Structural 

Computer Information Systems - Programmer/Analyst 

Electro-Mechanical Technology 

Electronics 

Industrial Engineering Technician 
Materials Management 
Mechanical Design Technician 
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Science Enablers 



NOTICE: The following listing of knowledge-based enablers 
was developed in response to one of several activities 
surrounding the development of applied instruction consistent 
with the implementation of Tech Prep programs. These 
enablers are to be considered draft stage pending full 
publication and dissemination of all activities surrounding 
integrated/applied instruction for Tech Prep. 



Chemistry 

The following Che .istry-lntensive Enablers answer this question: 
What chemistry knowledge or processes (enablers) must students 
possess or understand to succeed in a chemistry-intensive 
associate degree program? 

Cheaistrv-lntensive Enablers 



Compare and contrast a physical system and a model 
(physical, pictorial or mathematical) of that system 
(e.g. a solution, ionic crystal, or molecule). 

Recognize that theories are models developed by 
interpreting experimental results - the scientific 
method-and are subject to change. 

Use chemical terminology appropriately (i.e. lab 
equipment, chemical processes, nomenclature, and 
descriptive terms relating to matter). 

Balance simple chemical equations given the formulas 
of the reactants and products. 

Describe an atom in terms of the properties, numbers, 
and relative locations of the three (3) principal 
subatomic particles. 

Differentiate between ion, isotope, molecule, atom, 
and formula units. 

Classify matter as heterogeneous or homogeneous 
mixtures, pure substances, elements, or compounds. 

Classify the common types of inorganic reactions. 
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Chemistry-Intensive Enablers Continued 

* Calculate a formula mass using a table of atomic 
masses . 

* Interconvert between moles, number of particles, 
and/or mass of a substance using the formula mass. 

* Calculate and differentiate among units of 
composition (e.g. , molarity, density, % wt/wt, 
% wt/vol, % vol/vol). 

* Write formulas or names for common ions and 
compounds. 

* Identify common acids, bases, and salts. 

* List the principal properties of acids, bases, and 
salts (e.g., pH, solubility). 

* Distinguish between ionic and covalent bonding. 

* Recognize and use chemical symbols including physical 
states of matter when reading and writing chemical 
formulas and equations. 

* Describe the arrangement and significance of the 
periodic table (e.g., periods, families, metals, 
nonmetals, metalloids). 

* Describe, qualitatively, the effects of changes in 
Temperature, Pressure, n, and Volume on gases. 

* Describe and distinguish among solids, liquids, and 
gases in terms of their respective physical 
properties. 

* Distinguish between inorganic and organic chemistry. 

* Recognize significance of experimental error and 
significant figures. 

* Follow oral and written instructions to manipulate 
materials, make lab measurements and record 
observations and data accurately and safely. 

* Perform unit conversions including metric prefixes. 

* Identify appropriate metric units for common physical 
quantities (i.e., Volume = liter, mass = gram). 
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Science Enablers 



CheBistrylntCTSive Enablers Continued 

* Solve a math equation given the values of all the 
variables except one. 

* Graph laboratory data and describe trends. 

* Use scientific notation in calculations. 

* Read and accurately interpret basic written chemistry 
information (e.g., textbook, lab manual, review 
questions , newspapers ) . 

* Write concise, logical, and accurate reports. 

* Demonstrate the ability to work 
effectively/cooperatively as part of a team. 



Sample fif Chemistry-Interns 7to Associate Degree Programs t 

Dental Hygienist 
Fire Science 

Medical Laboratory Technician 
Nursing-Associate Degree 
Police Science 

Respiratory Care Practitioner 



Phvsics 

The following Physics-Intensive Enablers answer this question: 
What physics knowledge or processes (enablers) must students 
possess or understand to succeed in a physics-intensive 
associate degree program? 



Phvsics-Intensive Enablers 
Math Readiness 

* Demonstrate ability to solve first and second degree 
equations. 

* Demonstrate knowledge of elementary geometry and right 
angle trigonometry. 

* Show proficiency in operating scientific calculators 
and the use of significant figures. 
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Science Enablers 



Problem-Solving Skills 

* Organize information and apply basic physics concepts 
to arrive at a quantitative solution to word problems. 

* Use laboratory apparatus in problem-solving. 

Systems of Measurement 

* Utilize the various tools for physical measurement. 

* Demonstrate an ability to perform unit conversions and 
analysis. 

* Recognize and use the different systems of 
measurement. 

Communication and Interpretation 

* Understand written/verbal technical instructions. 

* Assimilate and analyze laboratory data. 

* Collaborate with lab partners. 

* Communicate experimental results with data tables, 
graphs, and written analysis. 

Conceptual Knowledge Base 

* Apply the concepts of force as they relate to motion. 

* Recognize the importance of energy as it pertains to 
mechanical, thermal, and electrical systems. 

* Apply conservation laws to systems. 

* Illustrate an understanding of basic fluid mechanics. 

* Exhibit an understanding of the basic principles of 
wave motion. 

* Analyze the movement of charge in an electrical 
circuit. 

* Apply geometrical optics principles to lenses and 
mirrors . 
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Science Enablers 



Sample of Physics- Intensive* Associate Degree programs; 
Electronics 

Electro-Mechanical Technology 
Industrial Engineering Technology 
Mechanical Design Technician 
Physical Therapist Assistant 
Printing 
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Life Science 

The following Life Science-Intensive Enablers answer this 
question: What life science knowledge or processes (enablers) 
must students possess or understand to succeed in a life 
science-intensive associate degree program? 

Life Science-Intensive Enablers 

* Demonstrate safe and proper laboratory procedures. 

* Utilize the scientific method for problem solving. 

* Recognize social, political and scientific factors 
influencing the scientific process. 

* Interpret scientific information and data from charts, 
tables, diagrams, graphs, models, and text. 

* Communicate scientific information and data orally, in 
writing, mathematically and/or pictorially. 

* Perform mathematical computations up to and including 
manipulation of algebraic formulas. Explain the 
meaning of statistical terms and calculations. 

* Use the Metric System of measurement to analyze 
quantitative data. 

* Explain the role of electrolytes and pH in living 
systems . v 

* Distinguish between types of biomolecules and state 
their functions, including carbohydrates, lipids, 
proteins, and nucleotides. 

* Apply gas laws to living systems. 
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Life. Science-Intensive Enablers Continued 

* Identify levels of organization of organisms including 
basic types and functions of each level. 

* Identify cell organelle structures and relate them to 
their function. 

* Describe transport mechanisms across living membranes. 

* Identify and describe different types of reproduction 
in organisms. 

* Integrate the principles of genetics and evolution to 
explain biological diversity. 

* Understand basic taxonomic categories and the use of 
binomial nomenclature in hierarchial classification of 
organisms . 

* Compare and contrast characteristics of organisms 
within the five kingdoms with emphasis on plants and 
animals . 

* Interpret energy flow in ecosystems and transformation 
of energy in living systems to include but not limited 
to photosynthesis, food chains, aerobic and anaerobic 
respiration and laws of thermodynamics. 

* Describe the relationship between the abiotic and 
biotic parts of the environment and assess the impact 
of the human organism on ecological balance. 

* Apply the concepts of disease and resistance to 
disease to healthy life choices. 



Sample of Life Science-Intensive Associate Degree programs; 

Dental Hygienist 

Medical Laboratory Technician 

Nursing-Associate Degree 

Physical Therapist Assistant 

Radiography 

Respiratory Care Practitioner 
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Appendix A 



Preparing for a Wisconsin Technical college 
Associate Degree Program: 
Communication, Social Science, Mathematics, and Science 
Knowledge Base That Enables 
Students to Do Educational Tasks 

Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
(WBVTAE) and the Department of Public Instruction (DPI) 
Title III-E of the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational and Applied Technology Act of 1990 (PL 101-392) 



March 1993 



Cindi Thiede, Northcentral Technical College, 
Project Director 
Michael Tokheim, WBVTAE, Project Liaison 
Sue Grady, DPI, Project Liaison 
Preston Smeltzer, DPI, Project Liaison 
Earl Peace, University of Wisconsin, Project Contact 



Associate Degree Enabler Authors 



Reading learn 

Jeanne Bootz 
Jerri lyn Brewer 
Lynn Forseth 
Mary Johnson 
Jackque Karbon 
Larry Kokkeler 
Janet Matthews 
Hugh Wheeler 
Marge Wood 
Janet Yoder 

Communication Team 

Hazel Connors 
Terry Fleischman 
John Grass 
Mary Ann Jackson 
Jolene Johnson 
Carol Kaiser 
Ellen Last 
Orville Moore 



Fox Valley Technical College 
Western Wisconsin Technical College 
Milwaukee Area Technical College 
Blackhawk Technical College 
DPI 

UW-Stevens Point 

Milwaukee Area Technical College 
Gateway Technical College 
WBVTAE 

Madison Area Technical College 



Blackhawk Technical College 
Fox Valley Technical College 
Western Wisconsin Technical College 
WBVTAE 

Northcentral Technical College 
Moraine Park Technical College 
DPI 

Moraine Park Technical College 
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Communication Team Continued 



Sally Neeb 
Mary O'Flyng 
Laurance Riley 
Larry Schuetz 

Social Science Team 

Bettyann Battist 
Jerry Bower 
Branko Cvejic 
Ann Mi e Ike 
Dick Muirhead 
Craig Nauraan 
Linda Schwandt 
Patty Sonntag 



Waukesha County Technical College 
Northcentral Technical College 
Milwaukee Area Technical College 
UW-Whitewater 



Northcentral Technical College 
UW-Richland Center 
Waukesha County Technical College 
Moraine Park Technical College 
Milwaukee Area Technical College 
Madison Area Technical College 
Western Wisconsin Technical College 
WBVTAE 



Mathematics Team 



Jane Breun 
Lou Chinnaswamy 
Akram Dakwar 
Purl Dietzmair 
Rick Foral 
William McGuire 
Robert Opel 
Bill Postiglione 
Al Villasenore 



Madison Area Technical College 
WBVTAE 

Milwaukee Area Technical College 
Lakeshore Technical College 
Nicolet Area Technical College 
UW-Stout 

Waukesha Area Technical College 
Wisconsin Indianhead Technical College 
DPI 



Chemistry Team 

Jane Bishop 
Carol Brunsell 
Robert Eierman 
Ronald Krippner 
John Kroll 
Jill Larson 
Phillip Oliver 
Earl Peace 



Lakeshore Technical College 
Blackhawk Technical College 
UW-Eau Claire 

Chippewa Valley Technical College 
WBVTAE 

Northeast Wisconsin Technical College 
Western Wisconsin Technical College 
University of Wisconsin System 



Physics Team 

Jim Clark 
Frank Fernandes 
Janice Flanagan 
Al Gomez 
Robert Johnson 
Catherine Johnson 



Waukesha County Technical College 
Northcentral Technical College 
WBVTAE 

Gateway Technical College 
WBVTAE 

Fox Valley Technical College 
Page 20 of 21 
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PhYSigS T&SW Continued 



Mary Ann Miller 
Marilyn Neis 
William Walters 



Lifg Science Team 

John Anderson 

Barbara Bowen 

James Coggins 

Mara Eisch-Schweitzer 

Mary Ann Ekern 

David Hague 

Al Hovey 

John Pluemer 

Wahid Qureshi 



Other Participants 

Glenn Davison 
John Fortier 
Sue Grady 
Monte Hottmann 
Kathleen Paris 
Preston Smeltzer 
Cindi Thiede 
Michael Tokheim 
James Urness 



Gateway Technical College 
Nicolet Area Technical College 
UW-Milwaukee 



Mid-State Technical College 
Fox Valley Technical College 
UW-Milwaukee 

Fox Valley Technical College 
Western Wisconsin Technical College 
WBVTAE 
DPI 

Southwest Technical College 
Gateway Technical College 



WBVTAE 

DPI 

DPI 

DPI 

DPI 

DPI 

Northcentral Technical College 

WBVTAE 

WBVTAE 



Page 21 of 21 
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Whitewater High School 

INTEGRATED CURRICULUM 
10TH GRADE CONCEPTUAL PLAN 
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Introduction 



After two years of diligent work, the Study Committee now has in place a five member 
team to teach integrated studies to 87 ninth graders during the 95-96 school year. This 
team is already hard at work developing curriculum for the beginning of the school year. 

With the wheels in motion for the ninth grade program, the committee began work in 
January to formulate plans for the tenth grade program, which will begin in the fall of 
1996. The program, as proposed, will consist of an integrated curriculum including 
communications, social studies, and principles of physics. Approximately ninety students 
will meet each day during a three period block of time. The instructional team will 
include a total of four teachers representing the subject areas of English, social studies, 
physics, and business education. It is anticipated that the majority of current ninth grade 
integrated studies students will continue on to be part of the tenth grade program. Some 
transfers, or other students who wish to enter the program, may become part of tenth 
grade integrated studies. Details of student selection have yet to be finalized. 

A summer workshop has been planned for August 7, 8, and 9. Workshop participants 
will be charged with taking the conceptual plan, coordinating it with the ninth grade 
plan, and developing the detail necessary to present to staff, students, parents, school 
board members, and the community. 
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Whitewater High School 

534 South Elizabeth Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin 53190 

Patrick Brooks Michael Cipriano Charles Coulthart David Stimpson Lisa Schluga 

Principal Assistant Principal Athletic Director Guidance Director Counselor 

472-4800 472-4800 472-4835 472-4837 472-4837 



- Proposed - 

Conceptual Plan for Tenth Grade Integrated Studies 
by Whitewater Study Committee 

, Pilot Program - 10th Grade - Fall of 1996 



I. Subjects 

English 
Social Studies 
Principles of Physics 



II. Students 

90 students will be selected from the current Ninth 
Grade Integrated Studies, transfer students, and other 
students who wish to enter the program. The method and 
details of student selection must be worked out in the 
summer workshop. 

IU. Time 

Three class periods will be the block of time designated 
for the 10th Grade Integrated Studies. As with the 9th 
grade program, the time will be totally flexible at the 
discretion of the teachers. 

IV. Teachers 

Four teachers will be in charge of this program. 
English teacher 
Social Studies teacher 
Physics teacher 
Business Education teacher 

Like the ninth grade, the teachers will have a common preparation period and the team 
will make decisions on the operation of the program. 
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WHITEWATER HIGH SCHOOL 



INTERDEPARTMENTAL TEACHER 
LEADERSHIP TEAMS 



Working Togathar for Quality Education 
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WHITEWATER HIGH SCHOOL 

POLICY FORMATION 
AND INTERNAL 
COMMUNICATION TEAM 

MEMBERS: 

Principal 

Assistant Principal 
Guidance Director 

Seven Teachers Selected by Principal and Current PFICT Members 
Two or More Parents 



CRITERIA FOR TEACHER SELECTION: 

Must be perceived by other teachers to be a leader 
Must have the ability to communicate and work with building 
principal, faculty, and other staff 

Must have taught in the District for a minimum of three years 
Subject area affiliation is not a factor 

Four-year term with mandatory one-year break before reapplication 
Paid position 



PURPOSE: 

Improve student learning 
Policy formation 
Communication 

Annually establish building objectives 
Develop and Implement Staff Development 



CHARACTERISTICS : 

Equal responsibility /participation by all members 
. Shared leadership 

Safe environment for risk taking 

Collegial support structure for members 

All policy issues are appropriate discussion items 



WHITEWATER HIGH SCHOOL 

PEER GROUP TEAMS 

(Not Operational) 



MEMBERS: 

Policy Formation and Internal Communications Team leader 
Faculty Advisory Council member 

Four to six other teachers, administrators, or counselors 
selected by PFICT 



CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF TEAMS: 

Subject(s) taught 
Coaches 

Non-typical classroom teachers 

Administrators 

Gender 

Part-time teachers 
Experience 

Representative viewpoints 
Secretary, aide, or custodian 



PURPOSE: 

Improve student learning 

Two-way communication on policy and operation 
Improve policy and operation 



CHARACTERISTICS : 

Teacher leadership 

Safe environment for discussion 

Mutual respect for all members and positions 

Mutual respect for all departments 



Example : 

Simmer - PFICT Leader, Agriculture 

Barr - Faculty Advisory Council, Physics 

Gnatzig - Drivers Education & Health 

stutzman - computer science 

Hard - counselor 

Jaschob - English 
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WHITEWATER HIGH SCHOOL 

FACULTY ADVISORY COUNCIL 



MEMBERS: 

Principal 

Assistant Principal 

Seven Teachers Elected by Staff 
Limited terms 
Non-paid positions 
Not a member of PFICT 



PURPOSE: 

Improve student learning 

Review and improve school operations 

Communication 



CHARACTERISTICS : 

Teacher leadership 

Safe environment for discussion and disagreement 

All operational issues are appropriate discussion items 

Mutual respect for all members 
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ORDER OF MEETINGS 



1. Faculty Advisory Council 

Meets with administration to discuss operational 
issues generated by faculty and given to Advisory 
Council members. 



2. Faculty Meeting 

Current PFICT meeting leader presents agenda for 
upcoming meeting and updates staff on previous 
meeting . 

Faculty Advisory Council chairperson reports on ] 
Advisory Council meeting. 



3. PFICT Agenda Setting 

PFICT meets and sets agenda. Individual teachers 
may request to be on agenda for next PFICT 
meeting . 



4. PFICT Meeting 

Meets and votes on previously discussed topics. 
Discusses new topics. 



5. Peer Group Teams (Not Operational) 

Meet throughout the year when faculty is subdivided to 
discuss current topics. 
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A COMPARISON 



Traditional Departmental Structure - 



1. Primary focus is on needs of 
department . 



2. Concentrates on curriculum 
of department. 

3 . Intra-departmental 
communication is strong 
while inter-departmental 
communication is weak. 

4. Overall communication 
between teachers is weak. 



5. Discourages inter- 
departmental team teaching. 

6. Day-to-day departmental 
operational problems seldom 
occur . 

7. Faculty tends to be informed 
about educational research and 
innovations but only within 
the departmental curricular 
area . 



8. Faculty input on decisions 
may or may not occur. 



- Non -Departmental Team Structure 



1. Primary focus is on whole 
school and needs of 
students . 

2. Concentrates on curriculum 
of school. 

3 . Intra-departmental 
communication is weak 
while inter-departmental 
communication is stronger. 

4. Overall communication 
between teachers is 
better . 

5. Encourages inter- 
departmental team teaching. 

6. Day-to-day departmental 
operational problems may 
occur . 

7. The system is designed to 
keep faculty informed about 
all high school educational 
research and innovations 
through the communication 
system. 

8 . Faculty input on decision is 
designed into system. 
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WHITEWATER HIGH SCHOOL STUDY COMMITTEE 



Leaders ... 

Pat Brooks I Mike FeUin I Dave Stimpson 

*********************** 

Summer Workshop Participants ... 

Linda Bleck, Deb BrighamSchmuhl, Pat Brooks, Mike FeUin, 
Kathleen Granum, Lori Heidenreich, Chuck Pope, Linda Pope, 
Mike Reisenauer, Dave Roberts, Jim Stewart, Dave Stimpson, 
Kim Taylor, Dick Watermolen, Caroline Wieman, Judy Zigler 

************************ 

Committee Members ... 

Charlie Barr, Wendall Bean, Cathy Berlinger, Joan Calhoun 
Mike Cipriano, Conalee Erdman, Rick Fassl, Pete Grace, 
Anne Greuel, Tim Hering, Al Hutchison, Jim Jacobson, 
Pat Jewett, Jane Johns, Mike Kolff, Tom Mc Cormack, 
Kathy Pieper, Jean Robey, Steve Ryan, Sandy Sanborn, 
Dirk Seibold, Bobbi Sexson, Dennis Stanton, Cindy Teal, 
Bonnie Vander Meuten, Karofyn Welty, 
David Yochum, Pat Zimmer 

Secretary: Sharon Wutke 



INTRODUCTION 



Society and the world of work have changed dramatically over the 
past twenty years. Schools have changed, but at a much slower 
pace. Research indicates that the gap between student 
preparation and the needs of society is widening at an alarming 
rate. In the spring of 1993, the high school leadership team 
initiated a study committee to examine the high school 
curriculum. An open invitation was extended and resulted in a 
forty-two member committee of teachers, parents, administrators, 
board members, and business representatives. 

The committee spent fall '93 and winter '94 studying innovative 
programs in other school districts and visiting businesses, with 
the help of a consultant, a decision was made and guidelines 
developed for a ninth grade pilot program to be introduced in 
fall '95. Two updates with general outlines were presented to 
the School Board during this time. A sixteen member subcommittee 
developed a detailed outline for the pilot program during a 
workshop held in summer '94. The attached outline provides an 
overview of the program developed during the summer workshop. 

The pilot program as proposed will consist of an integrated 
curriculum including communications, social studies, mathematics, 
science, and a career strand for the ninth grade. At least two 
of the four subject areas will continue for those ninth graders 
during their tenth grade year. The communications and social 
studies teachers will follow the students into 10th grade. 
Teachers will integrate curriculum using varied teaching methods, 
technology and grading systems. The goal of the integrated 
studies program is to promote life-long learning, career 
preparation, and high academic achievement for all students. 

The ninth grade pilot program will involve approximately 90 
students randomly selected from the 165 current 8th graders, 
students will be selected on a random basis.. Selected students 
m ? y ^° P r out of the P ro 9 ran > w ith parent permission. Non-Selected 
«™I!J 8 ' °f 8tu J ents who have opted out, will continue under the 

ill tem °Lu OUrse . °Pti°ns. It is anticipated that the 
current 7th and 6th grade students will participate in the pilot 
program under the same 90/165 ratio. Evaluation^ of the program 
and required adjustments will be made on a continuous basis. A 

S"i°" wl " »ade prior to November '97 whether to continue 
the program for future classes. 



STUDENT SELECTION AND CREDITS 

Ninety freshmen students will be selected for this program. 
There will be a random selection of students from the freshman 
class. Parents will be given the option of accepting or 
rejecting the selection of their student for the ninth grade 
integrated program. Parents of non-selected students will have 
the option to sign-up on a waiting list. As slots become 
availble, students will be randomly chosen from the waiting list. 
Once students and parents have agreed to participate in the ninth 
grade pilot program, the student will not be allowed to drop 
during the entire school year. Students who leave the program at 
the end of ninth grade will be placed into a program based on 
recommendations of the team. 

Students will have the ninth grade integrated program during a 
four period time block from 7:57-11:16, which will leave four 
periods for electives. Time for physical education instruction 
or study hall is included in the block and students who 
successfully complete physicl education will receive one-half 
credit. Students will receive one credit for English, science, 
social studies, and mathematics from the ninth grade integrated 
pilot program. The four credits will be individually reflected on 
their high school transcript. Students who successfully complete 
two years of integrated studies will have met the history, 
government, economics and speech requirements for graduation. 
They will receive one credit in mathematics and science and two 
credits in English and social studies. Generally, students will 
be given the same grade in all four subjects. Any grade 
^?tii° n mU8 5 i e agreed upon by the teacher team. Teachers will 
collectively determine diploma endorsement marks. The teacher 
team may place work samples in the diploma endorsement portfolio. 

Students who successfully ccaplete the ninth grade integrated 

S^Hf^ a H^ haV \ P ff 8ed ??? eTlth * nd eighth grade health with a 
grade of "C" or better will not have to take ninth grade health. 

Se^t S ^u£ 8 4lS r ' ^ reqUired t0 CODplete a 0ne ~ half 



In order to meet prerequisites for Algebra II and Geometry, 

iSlSSSnt?- "i"* 9rade inte 9 rated Pilot program will have to 

l l y co "P lete a «emester course in algebra at the high 
school or be able to demonstrate competency in algebra. 

^rade d ?^^r.»?S 11 ^ n ^ adVanCed b ^ lQ ^' students in the ninth 

I ttZJStV* Pilot program will have to successfully complete 

a semester course in biology. 

JS 1 !^*? J 1 ? °f the int ?9rated studies program will result in 
the need to develop new electives at other grade levels. 
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GENERAL STUDENT EXPECTATIONS 



The following will be incorporated into all aspects of the 
ninth grade integrated curriculum. 

1. The student will work effectively in groups. 

2. The student will demonstrate problem solving and critical 
thxnking skills. 

3. The student will be able to access and evaluate information, 

4. The student will demonstrate competence in the use of 
technology. 

5. The student will do quality work on a timely basis. 

6. The student will read, write, speak, listen, and use media 
for personal, business, technical, and creative purposes. 

7. The student will develop and demonstrate productive work 
habits including responsibility, accountability, 
dependability, and flexibility. 

8. The student will understand and share responsibility for 
themselves and others by treating all people with respect 
and dignity. 

9. The student will demonstrate creativity. 

10. The student will demonstrate ethical behavior. 

11. The student will be a self -evaluator . 

12. The student will review and critique the work of others. 

13. The student will demonstrate life-long learning skills. 



4 



COMMUNICATIONS 
(two years) 



1. The student will plan, organize, and make various types of 
oral presentations including speech and drama. 

2. The student will demonstrate active listening skills. 

3 * S?*-?«!i dent apply t^niques of process writing: pre- 

fTSai n ?ocum^ n9 * r ° Ugh dra£t ' 86l£ Md Peer ^tIng, P and 

4. The student will use a word processor. 

5. The student will access and evaluate information. 

6. The student will read, comprehend, and analyze media. 

7. The student will read and comprehend technical writing. 

8 ' can do U £ha£ Ssk.^ teChn±Cal directi <™ - —one else 

9 * technology*? WiU Plan ° rganize Presentations using 

* Sama? Udent ^ analy2e fiction ' non-fiction, poetry, and 

* Sn unSers^d' 1 ^erature so that someone else 
. The student will produce creative writing examples. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 



(two year 8) 



1. The student will understand how groups function including 
family, community, national, and international. 

2. The student will know what drives economic trends for the 
consumer and for national and international businesses 
including agribusiness, manufacturing, service, natural 
resources, technology, communications, etc. 

3. The student will understand the role, importance, and impac 
of cultural diversity. 

4. The student will analyze and discuss the consequences of 
historical and current events, actions, and ideas and 
predict logical outcomes. 

5. The student will participate in open-ended discussions of 
controversial issues. 

6. The student will take a position and justify it in an 
argument or debate. 

7. The student will demonstrate an understanding of the 
importance of participation in the democratic process. 

8. The student will understand the role of the United States i 
past and current events. 
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MATHEMATICS 
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1. The student will demonstrate and apply measurement systems 
using various devices. 

2. The student will interpret statistics to determine how data 
affects thexr lives, using tables and charts to organize and 
display data, and using probability in predicting trends. 

3. The student will use estimation techniques. 

4. The student will define and understand a problem, devise a 
pxan to solve the problem, carryout the plan, and evaluate 
the results. 

5. The student will apply percents, fractions and proportions 
to real life problems. 

6. The student will write and solve algebraic equations and use 
formulas . 
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SCIENCE 



1. The student will understand and apply scientific methods and 
principles including measurement, problem solving methods 
that require research techniques, experimental procedures, 
and analyzing and recording appropriate data. 

2. The student will understand human functions and systems 
including human growth and development issues. 

3. The student will demonstrate knowledge of the environment 
and understand the effects of humans on the environment. 

4. The student will demonstrate applied physics concepts as 
they relate to human functions and environment. 



8 
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CAREER PREPARATION 



1. The student will be exposed to and work with the technology 
being used in todays society. 

2. The student will study career opportunities and various 
career paths. 

3. Every student will participate in a job shadowing 
experience. * 

4. The student will understand the responsibilities of 
employee-employer relationship. 

5. The student will understand the changing nature of the job 
learning" * 9 al econom y' a *K* the need for lifelong 

6. The student will use the Wisconsin Career Information System 
or similar career exploration systems. 

? * ™«o^? ent Wil ^ h ? Ve , an un <*erstanding of the importance of 
personal economic independence. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 



1. Teachers will develop integrated curriculum that is relevant 
to the 21st century. 

2. Teachers will collaborate to design and deliver integrated 
curriculum. 

3. Teachers will eliminate curriculum repetition. 

4. Teachers will use various methods of assessing student 
product and performance. 

5. Teachers will use a variety of teaching techniques to 
address students' abilities, interests, and learning styles. 

6. Teachers will use a variety of mediums and technology for 
instruction. 

7. Teachers will devise curriculum that is not textbook driven. 

8. Teachers will use the community as a resource. 

9. Teachers will use a variety of teaching strategies such as 
cooperative learning, mastery learning, direct instruction, 
hands-on activities, etc. 
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TEACHER TEAM SELECTION 



The teaching team will be comprised of teachers representing a 
wide spectrum of teaching and non-teaching experience, subject 
area expertise, certification, and interest in integrated 
curriculum. 

A team of five teachers (English, social studies, math, science, 
and vocational education) will instruct the ninth grade 
integrated pilot program. The communications and social studies 
teachers will follow the students into 10th grade. The team will 
be selected by members of the study committee through an 
application process. Money will be set aside in the high school 
budget to deal with the secretarial assistance. 



SAMPLE TEACHER SCHEDULES 



Year 1 and 7 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



Common Prep 
Block 
Block 
Block 

Common Prep 

Eng or other subject 

Eng or other subject 

Prep 



B 

Block 
Block 
Block 
Block 

Common Prep 

Eng or other subject 

Eng or other subject 

Prep 



Average daily block time 170 min/day 



Year 3 and beyond 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



Common Prep 

Block 

Block 

Block 

Prep 

Eng or other subject 
Eng or other subject 
Supervision 



B 

Block 
Block 
Block 
Block 

Common Prep 

Eng or other subject 

Eng or other subject 

Prep 



SAMPLE 



STUDENT SCHEDULES 



Student *1 
1st Sem 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Block/PE 

Block 

Block 

Block 

Band 

French II 
SH 



8 Art I-2D 



2nd Sem 

Block/PE 

Block 

Block 

Block 

Band 

French II 
Alg I 
SH 



7 1/2 Credits 



Student #2 
1st Sem 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Block/SH 

Block 

Block 

Block 

An Tech I 

Keyboard 

PE/SH 



8 French I 



2nd Sem 

Block/SH 

Block 

Block 

Block 

An Tech I 

Keyboard 

PE/SH 

French I 



7 1/2 Credits 



Student #3 
1st Sem 

1 Block/PE 

2 Block 

3 Block 

4 Block 

5 Geometry 

6 Mixed Chor 

7 Span I 

8 Sur Home Ec 



2nd Sem 

Block/PE 

Block 

Block 

Block 

Geometry 

Mixed Chor 

Span I 

Sur Home Ec 



8 1/2 Credits 



Student #4 
1st Sem 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Block/PE 

Block 

Block 

Block 

SH 

Alg II 
Exp Tech 



8 SH 



2nd Sem 

Block/PE 

Block 

Block 

Block 

SH 

Alg II 
Exp Tech 
Success 



7 Credits 



Student #5 
1st Sem 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Block/PE 

Block 

Block 

Block 

SH 

Alg II 
SH 



8 French II 



2nd Sem 

Block/PE 

Block 

Block 

Block 

SH 

Alg II 
Biology 
French II 



7 Credits 



Student #6 
1st Sem 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Block/SH 

Block 

Block 

Block 

Earth Sci 

PE/SH 

Art I-3D 



8 SH 



2nd Sem 

Block/SH 
Block 
Block 
Block 
Earth Sci 
PE/SH 
Bed Keep 
SH 



6 1/2 Credits 



12 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION 



To ensure program excellence, on-going evaluation will occur and 
comparisons will be made between students in the integrated ninth grade 
pilot program and the traditional program. In order to make fair 
comparisons, it is imperative that similar student samples be maintained. 
Program evaluation will include, but is not limited to, the following: 



* 

1. 


Wisconsin Student Assessment 


2. 


ACT 


3. 


pre-test and post-test of curriculum 


4. 


student attendance 


5. 


number of student discipline referrals 


6. 


profiles of diploma endorsement marks 


7. 


analysis of student final semester grades 


8. 


student evaluation of program 


9. 


parent evaluation of program 


10. 


graduate follow-up studies 


11. 


teacher team self-evaluation 




ddition to evaluation and comparisons of students, an advisory 
ittee consisting of parents, students, and community members will be 
blished to provide continual feedback to the teacher team. 
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INTEGRATED AND APPLIED CURRICULUM WORKSHOP 

Wednesday, June 28, 1995, Session D-4 (2:45-4: 15) 
Chippewa Valley Technical College, Menomonie 
■ and 

Thursday, June 29, 1995, Session B-4( 10:30- 12:00) 
UW-Stout, Memorial Student Center 

Career Majors as Curriculum Organizers 

Challenge: 

You were just provided with an overview of the Life-Work Development Model as 
described in A Report by a Study Committee that was Presented to the Wisconsin Tech Prep State 
Management Team and the Wisconsin Tech Prep.Leadership Group in June of 1994. This is 
provided as a tool for organizing integrated and applied curriculum. 

So that you can become familiar with this approach and ultimately determine if it can be 
useful to you and your district, you are challenged to: 

0 ) Identify a Life-Work problem or opportunity as an authentic context for 
integrating and applying appropriate learning from two or more disciplines. Consider 
using the Domains and Concentrations from the Model as areas from which problems and 
opportunities might be derived. This is the learning activity. 

(2 ) Determine which disciplines will be applied and integrated. Also, determine : 

What students will need to know and be able to do before they engage in the activity 

and 

What students will need to be taught as a part of the activity. 

(3.) Select resources that students might be able to draw upon to solve the problem or 
optimize the opportunity presented in the learning activity. 

(4.) Establish criteria to determine the extent to which the learners were successful in 
solving the problem or maximizing the opportunity. 



Evaluation Rubric: 

On a scale of four to one, circle the number that best describes the extent to which you 
believe you fulfilled the Challenge with four indicating full development and one suggesting that 
the Challenge was minimally developed. 

Your example is fully developed when you identified an authentic Life/Work problem or 
opportunity , determined disciplines to be involved, established what students should know going 
into the activity and what they will need to be taught as a part of the activity, selected resources that 
student might draw upon to solve the problem or maximize the opportunity, and established criteria 
for evaluating the learner's ability to solve the problem or optimize the opportunity. 

Fully Developed 4 3 2 1 Minimally Developed 



RECOMMENDATIONS 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Here we return to the specific charge and challenge to the study committee 
to recommend model(s) of conceptual structures the PK-12 schools might use to 
organize learning experiences, reorganize curriculums, or restructure educational 
practices that would help sti dents discover their interests, talents, and abilities and 
the "fields" or "environments" where these talents and abilities might best be 
employed. 



After nearly 100 years of frustration with the separation of vocational and 
general education (or producer and consumer education as labeled by Sneddon in 
1913) the study committee feels that the time has come to recognize what educators 
have advocated with increasing frequency over the past 25 years - comprehensive 
education for both life and work is essential for all youth. Preparation for life and 
work in the twenty-first century requires students to have a broad based knowledge, 
learn how this knowledge can be applied to life and work, and develop a basis for 
making decisions on educational-occupational options that will continue throughout 
the remainder of their life. The study committee presents two major recommenda- 
tionsyThe first is a model for developing a student's educational-occupational 
options and the second is a conceptual plan for implementation. 



Life - Work Development Model 



The charge to the study committee was to recommend a concept, model or 
plan that would enhance the PK-12 students' educational-occupational decision 
making. The study committee recommends a conceptual model it chooses to call a 
"Life-Work Developme nt Model". It is the sense of the committee that the Life- 
Work Development Model, if properly implemented, will meet each of the five criteria 
established in this study. The model will also contribute significantly to the goals and 
initiatives encompassed by the school to work movement, the seventeen learner 
outcomes identified by the Department of Public Instruction, and many ot ine otner 
educational reform efforts such as Goals 2000. 
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LIFE-WORK 
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MODEL 





The life-work development concept, shown in Figure 2 has five components: 
Student, Relationships, Domains, Concentrations, and Specializations. 

Student - Each student comes to the school situation with three sets of 
factors that will be inextricably tied to that student throughout their entire life. 
These three sets of factors are personality traits, intelligences, and environment. 
All three sets of these factors can be affected to some degree by education. But, 
more importantly, the individual's life-work educational-occupational options will be 
affected by all that is embodied in these three sets of factors. 

Relationships - Throughout an individual's entire life, from birth to death, 
they are involved with four fundamental relationships in personal life and work: they 
are involved with people, with data, with ideas, and with things both animate and 
inanimate. Depending upon traits, environment, and intelligences, an individual 
may favor relationships with one or some combination of people, data, ideas, or 
things. These four relationships will operate to some degree in whatever domain 
and concentration the individual may engage. 

Domains - There are four broad domains within which people may 
become engaged for productive work. Individuals should explore the feasibility of 
applying their talents and abilities in the types of work and life activities associated 
with the enterprise, technology, invention, and human. 

Concentrations - Concentrations represent broad areas of educational- 
occupational options for which there is a common core of personal, educational 
and occupational requirements. These 1 5 concentrations represent the "industries" 
of a global world. Each concentration innudes a broad array of occupations 
ranging from those that require limited education or training to some that require 
advanced higher education and extended periods of actual on-the-job experience. 
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Specializations - Specializations represent specific occupations or jobs 
that have unique educational and occupational requirements. Some specializations 
are unique to a particular industry (concentration) while others may be found in 
several industries. For example, work as a illustrator maybe in the area of fashion, 
medical anatomy, landscaping, advertising, or numerous other sub-specializations. 



Figure 2 

Components of Life-work Development Model 
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Because of the changing demands by employers in the world of work, 80 
percent of new jobs will require more than a high school diploma but less than 
a four-year degree. Our graduates, unlike their parents, will probably change 
jobs 6-7 times in their lifetime. Although four-year college graduates will 
continue to be needed in the future, greater knowledge of career options other 
that those requiring a university degree will be critical for students entering the 
job market in the 90's and beyond. 

Hipon PuDilc Schools 
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The life-work development model (see Figure 3) recognizes that each 
learner-worker enters the life-work development process with certain traits, 
intelligences and environmental influences. This is true at any stage of an 
individuals' life span. As life-work options are considered they are assessed 
against the individuals' understanding of their traits, talents, abilities, interests, and 
envirr nmental circumstances. This self awareness is then compared to preferred 
or potential relationships, domains, concentrations and specializations. As 
indicated in Figure 3, the outflow from the individual (student) is guided by the 
return input from learning and experiences gained from relationships in domains, 
concentrations or even job specializations. 

Within the PK-12 period, educational and occupational life-work 
understandings would begin with simple constructs and move into more complex 
analyses as the student moves through the educational system. Thus, during the 
early elementary years educational-occupational content might revolve around the 
four basic relationships - with people, with data, with facts and with things. 
Depending upon the design selected by a school (somewhere in the middle 
elementary or early middle school years) educational-occupational decision 
making content would deal with the four broad domains and the exploration of 
more sophisticated structures such as Holland's personality types and types or 
work environments. 

During the upper middle school and beginning high school years the 
educational-occupational instruction and experiences could become more complex 
and involve in-depth assessment of the individual's talents, abilities, interests and 
potential against the known requirements of various concentrations. Emphases 
on specializations could be introduced whenever the student is mentally and 
emotionally ready to consider specific educational-occupational options. 

The goal is for students and their parents to make a meaningful and 
appropriate educational-occupational decision from among the numerous options 
that are available to the junior-senior level student. Throughout all of this other 
educational concerns would also be addressed but always within the context of 
"Why is this learning (content) necessaryr and "How and where will this (content 
b or experience) be used in life or work?". r> ,> . 
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DEVELOPMENT MODEL 
Continued 



The life-work development model is not exclusive. It is compatible with many 
other educational concepts and practices. It begins with the student and moves from 
simple life-work ideas to broad domains, to concentrations, and then to specialization 
at whatever pace appropriate to the students and school's situation. 

Figure 3 
Life-Work Development Model 



Specializations 
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An Integration Model 



^u' S model attem P ts to show how we as human beings function in life. We are constantly 
faced with problems and opportunities. As we work to deal with these situations we draw upon 
resources and our knowledge and ability to do things. In doing this we apply our thinking skills to 
solve the problem or optimize the opportunity. When we need additional resources, we try to find 
more. When we are short of knowledge and ability, we learn new knowledge and develop new 
abilities. All of this interaction produces an outcome, some good & some not so good. These 
outcomes, in turn, result in additional problems and opportunities. Over simplified a bit, but I 
hope descriptive. 1 

As we arc confronted with situations, we apply our thinking skills, including our ability to 
solve problems. We analyze the situation, outline a strategy, gather resources, test some possible 
solutions and eventually select the most promising solution for the situation. The resources we 
apply might include materials of different kinds, energy from different sources, information 
people, financing and things (equipment, facilities, rights), not necessarily all or in equal 
proportions. n 

In addition to applying problem solving skills and resources, we also draw upon our 
knowledge, knowledge in a classical sense and that of human systems around us. In the classical 
sense or domains of knowledge, we have the sciences, technologies, humanities and formal 
knowledge. I he sciences include both natural and behavioral sciences; the technologies include 
physical, biological and informational technologies; the humanities also include the arts; and formal 
knowledge includes logic, language, linguistics and mathematics which provide form, structure 
and enabling knowledge to the other domains. 

As human beings, we have established systems by which we provide for our wants and 
needs within our natural and humanly created environment. These systems include but may not 
necessanly be limited to the ideological, sociological and technological human adaptive systems. 
Ideological systems include a concern for the values and beliefs of a society. Sociological systems 
mclude patterns of societal behavior and are characterized by social organization aikf regulation. 
I echnological systems pertain to the means by which we manipulate our world to provide goods 
and services. 1 6 

If the description just given is a reasonably accurate accounting of how we function as a 
global society and if through integration of subject matter within our schools we want our students 
to experience education in a way that is similar to the way we experience life, then it seems logical 
that we should structure the learning process in our schools much as we experience life 
I neretore, we should challenge students with real life situations and ask them to solve problems 
and optimize opportunities. To do this, students will need to have a system for thinkin* and 
gathering information. They will also need to have some fundamental knowledge and abilities to 
bring to the problems and situations. This is the teachable content, it should be tauoht in 
anticipation of the problems. Students will also discover that they may be lacking knowlcdoe and 
abilities m certain situations, and that's the time to bring real meaning to learning new material 
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So how might integration work? We might start by selecting a real life problem that is 
appropriate for the maturity and ability levels of the students for whom it is intended. It is 
important that the problem be typical of life situations and not one that is artificial or fabricated as a 
chalkboard illustration. The next step is to determine if the content that will be used to solve the 
problem is content that is appropriately taught at this grade level and is representative of correct and 
accurate content, e.g. is it good math, science or technology? Another consideration is whether or 
not the students have the subject matter background to deal effectively with the problem. If not, it 
would be appropriate to teach that content before engaging in the problem. And, it would also be 
appropriate to let the students discover that they need additional knowledge about the subject 
content. This is a good place for inquiry or for that content to be taught. 



Len Sterry 
UW-Stout 
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CURRICULUM DESIGN 
Teaching Strategies 



4. 
5. 



1 . Comparative Analysis A thought process, structured by the teacher, that employs the description, classification, 
and analysis of more than one system, group, or the like in order to ascertain and evaluate similarities and 
differences. 

2. Conference A one-to-one interaction between teacher and learner where the individual's needs and problems 
can be dealt with. Diagnosis, evaluation, and prescription may all be involved. 

3. Cooperative Learning A process in which members of the class, working cooperatively rather than 
individually, formulate and work toward common objectives under the guidance of one or more leaders. 

Debate The purpose of this model is to develop skillful citizens who can intelligently analyze and take positions 
on various issues. 

Demonstration An activity in which the teacher or another person uses examples, experiments, and/or other 
actual performance to illustrate a principle or show others how to do something. 

6. Diagnosis The continuous determination of the nature of learning difficulties and deficiencies, used in teaching 
as a basis for the selection, day by day or moment by moment, of appropriate content and methods of instruction. 

7. Directed Observation Guided observation provided for the purpose of improving the study, understanding, and 
evaluation of that which is observed. 

8. Discussion An activity in which pupils, under teacher atid/c* pupU direction, excliange Mints of view concenune 
a topic, question, or problem to arrive at a decision or conclusion. 

9 * P/ Ul <r An 0ldcriv, re P etitive teaming activity intended to help develop or fix a specific skill or aspect of 

10. Experimentation An activity involving a plained procedure accompanied by control of conditions and/or 
controlled variation of conditions together with observation of results for the purpose of discovering relationships 
and evaluating the reasonableness of a specific hypothesis. 

1 1. Field Experience Educational work experience, sometimes fully paid, acquired by pupils in a practical service 
situation. 

12. Field Trip An educational trip to places where pupils can study the content of instruction directly in its 
functional setting, e.g., factory, newspaper office, or fire department 

13. Independent Study A student proposes a study project, investigation, research, or production of something 
which he/she will carry on largely independently of other class work cm in lieu of class work in a course. 

M * IH^i^^ 0 " 17 ^ InqU & inv ° lvcs attempt to answer questions, seek information, process data and develop 
concept? of logic and causality. This approach encourages students to become autonomous learners. 

!5, !^5 or *r 0ry J? p ? ri,n l' ^ I ^ in «^rtties carried™ by Wi^ 

study of a particular •subject-nutter area, involving the practical application of theory through observation, 
^penmen tation, and research, or, to the case of foreign language instruction, involving learning through 

monstrauon, drill, and practice. This applies also to the study of art and music, although such activity in this 
tiwiance may be referred to as a studio experience. 



16 ' fe t . U Il-J^i2S!i vity fa w ^ h tbe T if? ch ' 8 ivcs a" «al presentation of facts or principles, the class frequently 
SsSoT^ n0<C " taking - nis activit y "SuaUy involves little or no iwpil^cipation by qtiestioning or 

17. Manipulative and Tactile Activity Activity by which pupils use the movement of various muscles and the sense 
of touch to develop manipulative and/or perceptual skills. 

18 ' ^iJSS??!.^ 0 ^'^^^ 'T 1 passive (as mav te in viewin * television or film or listening to tapes 
and recordings) to very active (as in using computers or equipment). 

er|c 3,v 



20. Problem Solving A thought process structured by tbe teacher and employed by the pupils for clearly definine i 
problem, forming hypothetical solutions, and possibly testing tbe hypothesis. y ae,mmg 5 

21. Programmed Instruction Instruction using a workbook or mechanical and/or electronic device that has been 
programmed by (a) providing instruction in small steps, (b) asking one or more questions about each steo in the 
instruction and providing instant knowledge of whether each answer is right or wrong, and (c) enabling nunils to 
progress at their own pace. ° r r 



22. Project A significant, practical unit of activity having educational value, aimed at one or more definite goals of 
understanding and. involving the investigation and solution of problems. 

23. Reading Gathering mformation from books, |*riodicals, encyclopedias, and ofoerp^ 

including oral reading and silent reading by individuals. v» iiu«u»uun, 

24 studyor groupwork 068 deVOted 10 rc P ortin « to a c,ass or other ^"P about information acquired through individual 

25. Role-Play An activity in which students and/or teacher take on the behavior of a hypothetical or real oersonalitv 
in order to solve a problem and gain insight into a situation. 

26. Seminar An activity in which a group of pupils, engaged in research or advanced study, meets under the 
general direction of one or more staff members for a discussion of problems of mutual interest, 

27. Simulation A simulated experience provides the learner with an opportunity to respond to a lifelike situation and 
through feedback of information to see the consequences of his/her action. 

28. Socratic Seminars the primary goal of Socratic teaching is to bring out and then clarify the ideas and issues that 
are raised by something that has been read or otherwise experienced jointly by the leader and the students. The 
task of the seminar leader is threefold: to ask a series of questions that define the discussion and rive it direction- to 
examine or query the answers by trying to draw out the reasons for them or the implications they have; and to 
engage the participants in two-way talk with one another when views they have advanced appear to be in conflict 

29 * r s !P tegy to v inci * asc creativity of individuals working in groups through metaphor building. Two 

strategies of teaching are based on synectics procedures: creating something new by using metaphors to see old 
problems, ideas, or products in a new light; making the strange familiar by using familiar analogies. 



30. 



Work-based! Learning Opportunities Activities in this category connect the student to tbe community or the 
1 ^\Scl^x!SSiS^' t ^ y partIClpate ta work ex P erien «« through clinicals, co-ops, youth apprenticeships, 
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INTEGRATION OPTIONS 



by 

Robin Fogarty 



PURCHASE TIME: 
BORROWED TIME: 
COMMON TIME: 
NEW TIME: 
FREED UP TIME: 
TIERED TIME: 
FOUND TIME: 

BETTER USED TIME: 

RESCHEDULE TIME: 
RELEASED TIME: 



Summer time/vacation 

Add 1 5 minutes 4 days; gain 1 hour on the 5th day 

Schedule block time for teacher teams 

Teacher incentives; motivate use of own time 

Parent volunteers, senior citizens, visiting artists - create time 

Layer with existing times such as lunch/breakfast meeting 

Serendipitous time occasionally occurs, student teacher, visiting 
dignitary, assembly, snow day S 



Rethink faculty and department meetings already scheduled 
memo, notes, etc. 

Revise calendar year or daily timetable 
Inservice, institute, professional development day 



use 



CREATIVE, INNOVATIVE AND MAKE IT HAPPEN! 



TASK DEVELOPMENT RECORD 



Learner Outcome: 



Primary Enablers: 



Task: 



Evaluation: 



(Choose from list of seventeen learner outcomes; limit to one or two.) 
#9 Recognize, define, and solve a problem. 

(Identify knowledge, skills, and attitudes which enable students to perform the 
educational task; state in action-oriented terms; include "home" of cross- 
disciplinary tasks.) 

1 . Identify and explain the 6 steps of the scientific method. 

2. Define the terms hypothesis and variable - When given a hypothesis, identify 
the variable. J 

3. Compare and contrast control and experimental groups. 

4. Cite examples of how the scientific method is used in the industrial world. 

5. Devise an experiment using the scientific method. 

(Contextualize the outcome in the form of a product, process and/or performance- 
address the students; describe the step-by-step procedure so colleagues can 
duplicate the task; include a list of required resources; if additional space is 
needed, use back of sheet.) 

1. Compare the role and processes used by a scientist to that of a detective. 

2. Complete the Farmer Brown activity in collaborative groups. 

3. Discuss the 6 steps of the scientific method. 

4. Discuss how the scientific method is used in different settings 

5. Devise an experiment that would include the components of the scientific 
method. 

(Descr ibe how student performance will be assessed; identify outcomes that will 
be used) 

Students will be evaluated on their activity, participation and on the experiment 
™ ey ..£ s,gn - c "* ena "s ed to assess the experiment include: utilization of 6 steps, 
identification of hypothesis, establishment of control and experimental groups 



Task Characteristics: (Check all that apply.) 

■ a. authenticity ■ f. multiple intelligences 

■ b. Integration «g. duration 

■ c. collaboration □ h. sense of time 

■ d. transfer □ j. sense of place 
□ e. tools and technology a}, sense of culture 



Topic/Concept: 
Prepared by: 



Estimated Time Required For Task: 
Special Notes: 



Date: 
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THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 



Farmer Brown Storv 

Farmer Brown lives on a small farm in rural Wisconsin. His home is separated from the rest of his land by a stream 
which is ten feet wide and five feet deep. One day, Farmer Brown and his dog Ben go to town for a farm auqtion 
sale. While at the sale, Farmer Brown buys a sow (pig) and a bag of grain. 

As Farmer Brown gets near home, the last step of his journey is to cross the stream surrounding his farm yard. 
Brown realizes that his small boat is only big enough to carry himself and one other object across the stream at one 
time. . He also knows that he cannot leave the sow with the bag of grain or she will eat it. Furthermore, he cannot 
leave his dog Ben with the sow or Ben will chase the sow away. Can you help Farmer Brown solve his problem of 
transporting himself, Ben, the sow and the grain across the stream in order to get them all home? Use the steps of the 
scientific method to help you. 

Solving the Problem Using the Scientific Method: 

Step 1 : 



What is Farmer Brown's problem? 



Step 2: 



Go back to the paragraph and underline the three important sentences that provide important 
information you need in order to solve this problem. 



Step 3: 



What is your definition of a hypothesis? 



What will Farmer Brown take over first? 



Second? . Third? 



Step 4: 



Test your hypothesis by using the sample animals. 



Step 5: 



Did your hypothesis work? What is the problem?_ 



When an original hypothesis does not work, a scientist must modify or change his hypothesis. 
What is your new hypothesis? 



Step 6: 



List the new steps that Farmer Brown must use: 
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INTRODUCTION 



VERBAL/LINGUISTIC 
Reading 
Vocabulary 
Formal Speech 
Journal/Diary Keeping 
Creative Writing 
Poetry 

Verbal Debate 
Impromptu Speaking 
Humor/Jokes 
Storytelling 



LOGICAL/MATHEMATICAL 
Abstract Symbols/Formulas 
Outlining 
Graphic Organizers 
Number Sequences 
Calculation 
Deciphering Codes 
Forcing Relationships 
Syllogisms 
Problem Solving 
Pattern Games 



VISUAL/SPATIAL 

Guided Imagery 
Active Imagination 
Color Schemes 
Patterns/Designs 
Painting 
Drawing 
Mind-Mapping 
Pretending 
Sculpture 
Pictures 



BODY/KINESTHETIC 
Folk/Creative Dance 
Rob Playing 
Physical Gestures 
Drama 
Martial Arts 
Body Language 
Physical Exercise 
Mime 
Inventing 
Sports Games 




MULTIPLE INTELLIGENCES 
TOOLBOX 



x ■ 



MUSICAL/RHYTHMIC 

• Rhythmic Patterns 

• Vocal Sounds/Tones 

• Music Composition/Creation 

• Percussion Vibrations 

• Humming 

• Environmental Sounds 

• Instrumental Sounds 

• Singing 

• Tonal Patterns 

• Music Performance 



INTERPERSONAL 

• Giving Feedback 

• Intuiting Others' Feelings 

• Cooperative Learning Strategies 

• Person-to-Person Communication 

• Empathy Practices 

• Division of Labor 

• Collaboration Skills 

• Receiving Feedback 

• Sensing Others' Motives 

• Group Projects 



INTRAPERSONAL 

• Silent Reflection Methods 

• Metacognition Techniques 

• Thinking Strategies 

• Emotional Processing 

• "Know Thyself Procedures 

• Mindfulness Practices 

• Focusing/Concentration Skills 

• Higher-Order Reasoning 

• Complex Guided Imagery 

• "Centering" Practices 
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1 Wisconsin Learner Outcomes 


Students have 

extensive 

opportunities 

thisWLOin 

this ttnil ft/) 


Students have 
some 

opportunities 
lu develop 
thisWLOin 

thic unit (C?\ 
tins unit \w / 


Students have H 
few I 
opportunities 1 
to develop 1 
thisWLOin 8 

Ihte imSf t*J\ 1 
mis Uuli \w } n 


1 1. Identify, develop, evaluate, and apply criteria to 

I ideas, products, and performances of one's self or 

II others. 








2. Revise a product, performance, system, and idea in 
response to relevant information. 




- 




3. Make informed decisions by examining options 
and anticipating conseauences of action* 






• 


4. Achieve desired results by interpreting and 
executing instructions, clans, models and 
diagrams. 








5. Recognize and devise systems and describe their 
interdependence. 






0 


6. Create a quality product, process, and 
performance to meet a need. 








7. Respond to the aesthetic and intellectual aspects of 
an event, performance, and product. 








8. Transfer learning from one context to another. 








9. Recognize, define, and solve a problem. 








10. Recognize and communicate one's strategies for 
1 accomplishing objectives. 








11. Work effectively in groups to accomplish a goal. 








12. Defend a position by combining information from 
multiple sources. 








13. Develop and test a hypothesis. 








14. Kecognize when a need for specific information 
exists and demonstrate the ability to locate, 
evaluate, and use the relevant information. 








15. Conceive of places, times, and conditions different 
from one's own. 








16. Identify personal interests and goals and pursue 
them. 








17. Recognize the influence of diverse cultural 
perspectives on human thought and behavior. 








I Unit bourse I 


| Teacher 





Figure 3. Unit Review Worksheet for Wisconsin Learner Outcomes 
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Executive Summary. Wisconsin Targets Model 

In the educational community, questions about what we expect students to know and be able to do are 
often obscured by confusing terminology. The Wisconsin Educational Targets Model is an attempt to 
clarify purpose by defining four kinds of targets and establishing their relationship to one another and 
to educational tasks. 

• Learner Goals. These targets set forth what we want students to know or be in the broadest 
possible sense. They are the means by which policy makers speak to educators about what they 
expect from education. Wisconsin's ten learner goals (See Wisconsin Learner Goals) were 
identified by the Wisconsin Goals Panel after input from individual citizens, educators, and school 
boards in each of the twelve CESA agencies. They were submitted to the legislature on September 
1, 1993. The Wisconsin Student Assessment system focuses on the first thee goals as 
recommended by the Goals Panel. 

• Attributes. Attributes describe Learner Goals. Unlike the Learner Goals, which tend to be 
universally valued, attributes differ across time and cultures. What made people employable in 
1940 does not make them employable in 1993. Attributes are determined by the culture in which 
we live. For example, in our current cultural context, being able to deal with change is an attribute 
of employability. Because we live in a diverse culture, individual perceptions of the attributes of a 
given learner goal may vary across communities or even within them. Because they are viewed 
differently by different people and because they often involve attitudes and values, they are often 
regarded as the responsibility of the home rather.than the school. 

• Enablers. In order to do educational tasks and to function effectively after formal education is 
complete, students need to have a solid knowledge base. They need thi king skills in order to 
manipulate that knowledge base, communication competency in order to share the results of that 
manipulation with others, and technological and quantification skills required by a developing 
scientific explosion. These targets, typically expressed in a district's educational curriculum, we 
call "enablers" because they enable students to do the tasks that we believe should energize 
education. For the most part society entrusts the identification of these important targets to the 
educational community. The enablers are the subject of Wisconsin's first two learner goals. 

• Outcomes. Although no term is currently more pervasive in education than "outcomes," educators 
often use it in very different ways. In Wisconsin, we have completed an exhaustive process 
intended both to give the word a consistent meaning and to characterize targets that are often 
ignored in our curricula-targets that iiivolve the application of enablers in authentic and meaningful 
ways. The outcomes were developed with the input of over 400 educators and citizens guided by 
the Wisconsin Goals. 

The Wisconsin Learner Outcomes (See Learner Outcomes) support an instructional focus on 
knowledge and skills contextualized in authentic and meaningful tasks. Being stated genetically, each 
of the seventeen outcomes is independent of any particular subject matter discipline. Each outcome 
identifies an important, complex act that students should be able to perform using knowledge, thinking 
processes, and communication procedures from various disciplines. This contextualization~of an 
outcome in content we call a task. Tasks yield observable and thus assessable products, performances, 
and processes. In other words, the outcomes provide the means of meeting Wisconsin's third learner 
goal. 
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Although each outcome could be contextualized in tasks within anv of several Hi«rini;„»o 
not have particular relevance in all disciplines. Also, s^^^%S^ SS&SS^ ™ V 
many disciplines while of relatively little importance in others, The™ comes £e noSeS to" 
eliminate or minimize the importance of the various subject matterdiscipTes TndSed E ?lm ; c 

they do call for disciplines to share the responsibility for targets that transcend the specifics ofThe 

A P e f rsl , stent P erce P ti °n ^t traditional education is not meeting ourTeamer goal ; may well 
arise out of our failure to require students to apply what they are learning If so theimrfortanS of 
outcomes that focus on application becomes obvious. importance of 
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Enablers 



Ltcnmt attnbutes give direction to the development of generic learner outcomes. The 

J^ hSS m mStmCti0 "? »** ** re < uire * e ^ration of various enablers. The 
tasks result in products performances, and/or processes that can be observed and thus evaluated The 
performance of a task should give some evidence that goals and attributes are being achieved 



Developing Authentic Tasks 



An authentic task will embody all of an outcome's important features. It will produce a product, a 
performance, and/or a process that is observable and thus subject to assessment. It will draw upon a rich 
variety of disciplinary and cross-disciplinary enablers. But it should also meet some other selection 
criteria. If we design tasks with those criteria in mind, the degree to which tasks meet the criteria can serve 
as another way of selecting the final range of learner outcomes. 

Criteria for Evaluating the Quality of Educational Tasks 

In addition to the natural desire that well-thought-out outcomes and carefully developed tasks bridge 
the existing gaps between levels of educational targets, one needs to be concerned that tasks be consistent 
with what research tells us about the ways in which children learn and the conditions that foster learning. 
For that reason we recommend that outcome and task developers apply the following criteria to potential 
tasks: 

• Authenticity 

Most of the following criteria relate to realism in some way. Perhaps the primary consideration 
ought to be how tasks can be more realistic and thus more relevant to students. Not the least 
important in this respect is finding an authentic audience for the products or performances that a task 
produces. 

• Integration 

Although they may be contextualized in a discipline, authentic tasks require students to draw 
knowledge from several disciplines or sub-disciplines and integrate it with higher level thinking skills 
and symbol-manipulating processes such as speaking, reading, writing, listening, quantifying, and 
gesturing. This integrated material comprises the enablers. (Jacobs 1991) 

• Collaboration 

Recent developments in education, such as whole language and cooperative learning, make us more 
aware of the community of learning. Much of what we do in life requires us to work with others, not 
in isolation. Traditional views of intelligence and consequent practice have made learning a highly- 
individualistic activity. New instructional and assessment tasks must allow students to work together. 
(Johnson and Johnson 1990) 

• Transfer 

Jerome Bruner (1977) emphasized that "to understand something as a specific instance of a more 
general case-which is what understanding a more fundamental principle or structure means-is to 
have learned not only a specific thing but also a model for understanding other things like it that one 
may encounter." In essence, transfer involves students learning a concept(s)in one situation and then 
applying it to a new situation. 

• Tools and Technology 

To be ready for today's reality, students must master ever more complex tools and technology. 
Instead of making this technology a major focus of education, we avoid its use in contexts where it 
would be most obvious to students. We deny them the use of calculators and spell-checkers when 
taking tests. Some teachers only reluctantly allow students in English classes to use word processors 
when doing papers. Instead of worrying about students becoming dependent on technology, we must 
recognize that the dependency is already a fact in much of our society. If we let students leave school 
without the ability to use the technology they will need in their subsequent education or employment, 
we will be failing to meet our learner goals. 
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Multiple Intelligences 



Howard Gardner (1985) has pointed out the existence of multiple intelligences. Traditional 
educational practice emphasizes the logical-mathematical and linguistic at the expense of the 
musical, spatial, bodily-kinesthetic, interpersonal, and intrapersonal. This practice unfairly 
discriminates against some children. Outcomes for the twenty-first century must arise from tasks 
which draw upon the widest possible range of intellects. 

• Duration 

The structure of the educational system and the nature of assessment instruments often means that 
students must complete most assigned educational tasks within tight time constraints, usually 
those of a typical class period of about 45 minutes. Yet. many things that we must do in life in 
order to achieve identified learner goals span hours, days, weeks, or even months. We must 
provide educational tasks that require students to sustain effort over longer periods of time. 
Portfolios provide effective means for Organizing and tracking these more complex and 
time-consuming tasks. 

• Sense of Time 

Some individuals live almost exclusively in either the past, the present, or the future with little 
understanding that we must learn from the past, live in the present, and prepare for the future. The 
full range of educational tasks should make clear the importance of all three. 

• Place 

Tasks do not occur in a vacuum. We cannot expect students to achieve outcomes unless we 
consider the place in which education is supposed to occur. Do proposed tasks contribute to those 
characteristics of place which are so important in education-aesthetics, civility, ethics, 
conversation, security, stewardship, pride in craftsmanship? (Hartoonian 1992) 

• Sense of Culture 

Well-conceived tasks will provide students with an understanding of and a feeling for the richness 
of their own culture and/or others' cultures. 

Of course not every outcome and task will meet all of these criteria. Some tasks will be individual 
and others will not require tools and technology. Still the finite group of outcomes and tasks which 
will finally drive instruction and assessment programs need to give full attention to all the above 
criteria. 
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VISION 

Wisconsin's public 
schools exist for all 
students so they have 
an equal opportunity 
to attain their highest 
level of academic 
achievement, growth, 
and development. 



Public education is a fundamental responsibility of the state. The constitution vests in 
the state superintendent the supervision of public instruction and directs the legisla- 
ture to provide for the establishment of district schools. The effective operation of the 
Public schools is dependent upon a common understanding of what public schools 
should be and do. Establishing such goals is a necessary and proper complement 
to the state's financial contribution to education. Each school board should provide 
curriculum, course requirements, and instruction consistent with, the goals estab- 
lished. Pdrents and guardians of pupils enrolled in the school district share with the 
state and school board the responsibility for pupils meeting the goals. 

Educational goals are not all the same. They differ in who implements them, who or 
what is directly affected by them, and the immediacy of their impact on theclassroom. 
For convenience, the following goals are divided into three major categories: Learner 
Goals, Institutional Support Goals, and Societal Support Goals. 



LEARNER GOALS 



Learner goals refer to our expectations for students. What should 
students know and be able to do as a result of their time in the 
educationalsystem?Thesegoalsapplytpthestuaentsratherthanthe 
society or the institutions within which they ~-e educated. 

Schools exist for students to learn and to reach their full potential. The 
first three learner goals are the basis for development of a statewide 
assessment system and provide the basis upon which students achieve 
the other learner goals. 

TKE LEARNER WILL: 

1. Build a substantial knowledge base. 

Students will build a solid knowledge base developed from challenging 
subject matter in computer/information technology, environmental 
education, fine and performing arts, foreign language, health, language 
arts, mathematics, physical education, reading, science, social studies, 
and vocational education. 

2. Develop thinking and communication processes. 

Students will develop a command of thinking processes (analysis, 
creative thinking, problem solving, decision making, visualizing, con- 
cept development) that permit them to interpret and apply the knowl- 
edge base. Communication processes (listening, speaking, reading, 
writing, viewing, image making, and other symbolizing) enable them 
to communicate thoughts with others. 

3. Apply knowledge and processes. 

Students will build upon knowledge and apply learning processes to 
create new ideas and understandings, enhance human relations, expand 
awareness, and enrich human experiences. 

4. Acquire the capacity and motivation for life-long learning. 

Students will develop their natural curiosity to acquire habits of inquiry 
and a love for learning which will motivate them to continue learning 
throughout their lives. 



5. Develop physical and emotional wellness. 

Students will acquire the attitudes, knowledge, and habits to ctow 
physically and emotionally healthy, develop self-esteem and confi- 
dence, and exhibit a healthy life style. 

6. Develop character. 

Students will exhibit personal characteristics, such as compassion, 
conviction, curiosity, ethics, integrity, motivation, and responsibility. 

7. Be a responsible citizen. 

Students will possess and exercise the knowledge and processes neces- 
sary for full participation in the family, civic, economic, and cultural life 
of a complex interdependent, global society. Students will acouire an 
understanding of 'he basic workings of all levels of government, 
including the duties and responsibilities of citizenship Students will 
make a commitment to the basic values of our government, includins 
reverence and respect for and the history and meaning of the American 
flag, the Declaration of Independence, the U.S. constitution and the 
constitution and laws of this state, and acquire a knowledge of state, 
national, and world history. 

8. Be prepared for productive work. 

Students will acquire knowledge, capabilities, and attitudes necessary 
to make them contributing members of a dynamic national and world 
economy and prepare them for the transition from school to work. 

9. Respect cujtural diversity and pluralism. 

Students will demonstrate the knowledge and attitudes necessary to 
understand and respect individual and multicultural diversity and to 
work cooperatively with all people. 

10. Develop aesthetic awareness. 

Students will become aware of and be able to generate those forms of 
experience that have artistic and aesthetic meaning. 
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Institutional support goals have to do with the learning context and 
environment and are the means that support the achievement of 
learner goals. . They include such things as adequate buildings, 
adequately prepared teachers, reasonable teacher planning time, and 
appropriate materials. Many of these factors have a direct impact on 
the classroom and the students. Institutional support goals deal with 
conditions that are within the control of the school district through its 
school boards and administrators, assuming that society has provided 
the necessary resources. Ifagoalaffectsthekarningenvironmentand 
is attainable without action by entities outside the local school district, 
it is called an institutional support goal 

To accomplish these goals and provide appropriate instruction, ad- 
equate resources, time, staff development, funding, technology, and 
facilities must be available. A governance model thatencourages local 
decision making might better ensure that all parties play a role in 
deciding the allocation of resources. 

INSTITUTIONS WILL: 

1. Focus on academic achievement 

The primary mission of schools will include a focus on academic 
results to ensure that learning occurs. 

2. Set high expectations for students and schools. 

School staffs, parents, and community members must set high expecta- 
tions so that all students will achieve the expected educational results. 

3. Address the needs of all students. 

Schools will recognize the widely varying circumstances and back- 
grounds which children bring to school and will design strategies and 
alternative programs to meet the changing needs and diverse learning 
styles of students. 



4. Establish a climate of respect 

The school atmosphere will ensure that students and staff are treated 
with respect and dignity so that they respect others and so that students 
are better able to learn. 

5. Provide a wide range of educational offerings. 

Schools will offer a wide range of curricular and co-curricular activi- 
ties so that students will have additional opportunities to learn team- 
work, cooperation, and the application of learning. 

6. Provide an active learning environment 

Schools will provide an environment in which students are actively 
engaged in learning that connects curriculum, instruction, and 
assessment. 

7. Provide a positive physical setting for learning. 

Schools will provide safe and stimulating environments conducive 
to active learning. 

8. Meet the needs of professional staff. 

Staff will have the resources, preparation, and encouragement to 
perform successfully. Staff should have adequate time and financial . 
support for professional development, collaboration in course 
planning, strategy development, and innovation to meet the needs of 
children. 

9. Establish family partnerships. 

Schools will create an environment that seeks the active participa- 
tion of families to maximize learning. 

10. Promote collaboration within the school and community. 
Schools and school boards will facilitate collaboration between and 
among all school staff and community members and connect the 
curriculum and delivery of services . 



SOCIETAL SUPPORT GOALS 



Societal support goals, tike institutional support goals, are the means 
that support the achievement of learner goals. If met, they ensure 
that students will have the necessary foundation to learn. They 
include such things as adequate health care, adequate nutrition, 
adequate funding for education, and safe, drug-free environments. 
These goals have significance beyond the educational community. 
Still, they have a crucial, if indirect, effect on children's learning. If 
children are not secure, properly nourished, or in good health, they 
will find it difficult to learn. Ifa goal requires action by forces outside 
the school district structure, it is called a societal support goal 

To accomplish these goals, society must make the commitment to 
invest in a quality education for all children, ensure that schools are 
staffed by well-prepared and caring personnel, invest its resources and 
leadership to ensure that children flourish, and provide support for 
families to provide a nurturing environment for their children. 

SOCIETY WILL: 

1. Make children its top priority. 

Wisconsin will make the education and nurturing of all children its top 
priority. 

2. Provide fair and adequate funding for education. 

Society will act to resolve the disparities among school district 
financial resources needed to ensure that students, regardless of where 
they live, meet state educational expectation >. 

er|c 



3. Provide safe schools, neighborhoods, and communities. 

Society will promote drug- and violence-free schools and communities. 

4. Ensure that children at all levels are ready to learn. 
Society will provide support for parents and families to meet the 
ongoing nutritional, safety, physical, and emotional health needs of 
their children. Parents and families will instill in their children the 
importance of education. 

5. Develop partnerships. 

Society will develop partnerships between and among educators, 
students, parents, community, labor, business, industry, other educa- 
tional institutions, and government agencies to better serve students 
and families. 

6. Provide educational, cultural, and recreational opportunities. 
Society will provide educational, cultural, and recreational opportuni- 
ties which will enhance the quality of life and learning for all citizens. 

7. Enhance educational equity through information technology. 

Society will provide the necessary resources for schools to capitalize 
on information technologies such as telecommunications and com- 
puter networks to extend curriculum by using delivery systems such as 
distance learning. 

8. Support local decision making . 

The primary mission of state educational governance will be to support 
local districts, allow maximum flexibility for local decision making 
and innovation, and employ reasonable measures of accountability. 
The primary indicator of district effectiveness shall be academic results. 




Wisconsin Learner Outcomes 



1 . Identify, develop, evaluate, and apply criteria to Ideas, products, or performances of one's 
self or others. 

This outcome speaks to the^practice of being constructively critical of the work of other persons as 
well as that produced by one's self. A person should realize when such criticism is "objective", 
based upon analytical factors and when it is "subjective", based upon emotional or personal factors. 
A student should apply criteria developed by him- or herself as well as those developed by others. 

2. Revise a product, performance, system, or Idea In response to relevant Information. 
Relevant information might include additional data, changes in a situation; or feedback from experts, 
peers, or family members. Although the revision may simply result in a change that makes the item 
in question different than it was before the change, the basic intent is that the change results in an 
improvement. The expectation is that the student will sort through all information presented and 
choose to use only that which will result in the improvement. 

3. Make Informed decisions by examining alternatives and anticipating consequences of 
actions. 

Familiar sayings such as "Look before you leap" and "Think before you act" capture the essence cf 
this outcome. A student should gather evidence and information relevant to some contemplated 
action, weigh the pros and cons of the potential results of that action, and then choose the proper 
course of action. 

4. Achieve desired results by interpreting and executing Instructions, plans, models and 
diagrams. 

Essentially this means that a person can follow directions of any form -written, spoken, in pictures, cr 
mathematical symbols. Following directions appropriately includes sorting things out when they are 
not clear as well as evaluating the successful attainment of the desired result. In most cases, the 
actual result is consistent with the wishes of the direction-giver as well as the direction-follower. 

5. Recognize and devise systems and describe their Interdependence. 

A system is a set of elements so related as to form a unity or organic whole. A closed system is 
orderly and predictable. Open systems are self-organizing and essentially unpredictable because 
they are sensitive to many kinds of feedback. Examples of the former include a musical 
composition, a game complete with its rules, a procedure designed to solve a whole collection cf 
similar mathematics problems, and mechanical devices. Social systems, whirlpools, weather, and 
human beings are examples of open systems. 

6. Create a quality product, process, or performance that will meet a need. 

Although similar to outcome five, this outcome is distinguished from it by being a tangible or visible 
thing or event. It can also include things with an aesthetic, intellectual or emotional content svch as 
paintings, musical renditions, an athletic performance, poems or essays or a novel, making personal 
and public policy, and an elegant approach to solving a mathematics problem. 

7. Respond to the aesthetic, Intellectual, and emotional aspects of an event, performance or 
product. 

This response might take the form of some new product or performance. The creative arts such as 
acting, performing of musical compositions, and oral interpretation of literature would be examples cf 
a response. 

8. Transfer learning from one context to another. 

The student should identify common characteristics of two or more situations, objects, events, cr 
. persons. Often these common characteristics lie below surface features, and so, one needs ic be 
analytical. Another manifestation of this outcome is finding a practical application lor a theory. This 
outcome also involves imagining new uses for existing products and new applications of ideas. 
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9. Recognize, define, and solve a problem. 

- This outcome includes differentiating between routine situations and those that are truly 

problematical in that the solution path is not immediately obvious. Often, the situation is ill-defined: 
the student needs to formulate the problem and eliminate irrelevant information. An effective 
problem solver has a wide repertoire of strategies and can often identify multiple solutions and/or 
solution processes. 

10. Recognize and communicate one's strategies for accomplishing objectives. 

A student should think and reflect upon his or her own thinking processes and thus improve them. 
Those approaches should be shared with others. 

1 1 . Work effectively In groups to accomplish a goal. 

The changing workplace often demands that a person collaborates with fellow workers. However, 
this does not imply that working independently is not valued. 

1 2. Defend a position by integrating information from multiple sources. 

The position or point of view being defended could be one's own or that of another person or grcup. 
The position can take the form of some controversial issue of a social, political, environmental, 
economic, or hypothetical nature. A key word here is "integrating." The student must gather solid 
information from a variety of external sources and then blend that information with his or her own 
personal knowledge base and personal frame of reference to create an informed argument in favor 
of a position, point of view, or issue. 

13. Develop and test a hypothesis. 

A hypothesis is a conjecture about a rule or relationship among a collection of events, objects, ideas, 
or persons. A students should devise a plan to identify and collect data, interpret and use that data 
to determine whether or not the conjecture is true. 

14. Recognize when a need for specific information exists and demonstrate the ability to locate, 
evaluate, and focus that information. 

It is rare for a person to be in a situation when he or she knows all there is to know about that 
situation. That person has to efficiently avail him- or herself of needed information. This means to 
consult a recognized authority, to extract data from library sources, or to access electronic data 
bases. However, in this information age, it is frequently the case that there will be information 
overload. Thus, this outcome requires students to sort through all information, eliminate that which is 
irrelevant to the situation at hand, and then organize what is left into a usable form. 

1 5. Conceive of places, times, and conditions different from one's own. 

While imagination and creativity are inherent in this outcome, it encompasses real as well as fictional 
places, times, and conditions. One should conceive of life as it actually existed in the distant past ss 
well as envisioning how it might be in the distant future. For example, "What was life in Wisconsin 
like in 1843?" or "What might it be like in 2048?" The student should think of him- or herself in 
environments foreign to his or her actual existence, but very real to the experience of others. 

1 6. Identify compelling personal Interests and goals and pursue them. 

A student should work persistently over an extended period of time on ideas, activities, projects, end 
goals that reflect his or her own personal abilities, talents, and interests, and not just those imposed 
by others. 

17. Recognize the Influence of diverse cultural perspectives on human thought and behavior. 

The term "culture" is taken in the broadest sense to encompass groups that share a common history, 
or have a linguistic, racial, geographic, or social bond affecting the way they act and their view of the 
world. Examples include the civilizations of ancient Greece and the Incan Empire, and Hispanic. 
African or Asian cultures. 
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Life- Work Development Model 

as described in 
A Report by a Study Committee 
that was 

Presented to the Wisconsin Tech Prep State 
Management Team and the Wisconsin Tech Prep 

Leadership Group 
June of 1994. 



This is provided as a tool for organizing integrated and 

applied curriculum. 
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Challenge to the Study Committee: 



Recommend model(s) of conceptual structures the 
PK-12 schools might use to organize learning 
experiences, reorganize curriculums, or restructure 
educational practices that would help students discover 
their interests, talents, and abilities the fields or 
environments where these talents and abilities might 
best be employed. 

a^p^F 00 "*' TeCh ^ State Manager Team and Tech Prep 



Our Recommendation, after studying other models 
and subjecting ideas to regional focus groups is: 

"Life-Work Development Model" 



It will contribute to other goals and initiatives 
established for education 



Components of the Life-Work Development Model 



Students: 

Traits, Environment, Intelligences 
Relationships: 

People, Data, Ideas, Things 
Domains: 

Enterprise, Technology, Invention, Human 

Concentrations: (Career Majors) 

Ag, Arts, Business, Communication, Engineering, 
Education, Energy, Government, Health Care, 
Industrial, Marketing, Natural Resources, Personal 
Services, Religion, Scientific 

Specialization: 

Occupations unique to one concentration or found 
in several 



Challenge: 

So that you can become familiar with this approach 
and ultimately determine if it can be useful to you and 
your district, you are challenged to: 

(L > Identify a Li fe- Work problem or op portunity 
as an authentic contevt tnr rnlejratmj n nd ipplriu.. 
appropriate learning from two or more disciplines. 

Consider using the Domains and Concentrations 
trom the Model as areas from which problems and 
opportunities might be derived. This is the learning 
activity. 6 

disciplines will be applied 
and integrated. Also, determine : 

What students will need to know and be able to 
do before they engage in the activity 

and 

What students will need to be taught as a part 
of the activity. 

(3.) Select resources that students might be able to 
draw upon to solve the problem or optimize the 
opportunity presented in the learning activity. 

to determine the extent to 
which the learners were successful in solving the 
problem or maximizing the opportunity. 



LII-fc-WOKK 

DEVELOPMENT MODEL 
Continued 
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The life-work development model is not exclusive. It is compatible with many 
other educational concepts and practices. It begins with the student and moves from 
simple life-work ideas to broad domains, to concentrations, and then to specialization 
at whatever pace appropriate to the students and school's situation. 

Figure 3 
Life-Work Development Model 



Concentrations 

Agriculture, Arts,. Business, Communication, Education, Energy, Engineering,^ 
Government, Health Care, Industrial Marketing, Natural Resources, 
Personal Service, Religion, Scientific 




Specializations 



I 



m 



Domains 

Enterprise, Invention, Technology. Human 



Relationships 

People, Data, Ideas, Things 



H5 



Student 

, Intelligences, Environment 
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Performance Standards 



In Performance Based Instruction, competencies tells learners WHAT primary skills, 
knowledge or attitudes they will learn. A competency describes a major skill, 
knowledge or attitude needed to perform a task effectively and efficiently. 

Performance standards tell learners how performance of the competency will be 
measured WHEN they have achieved it. They provide observable and measurable 
criteria and conditions of performance assessment. Performance standards help to 
define the skill described in the competency and clarify required levels of performance. 

The conditions describe the situation in which performance will be assessed. 
Performance conditions answer questions about what equipment or supplies will be 
provided, what resources or references will be denied, the setting or format for 
assessment. 

The criteria establish expectations by which performance is evaluated. Performance 
criteria describe satisfactory performance and provide the basis for judging whether or 
not performance is acceptable. 

Criteria may be developed to assess a process, a product, or both a process and a 
product. Criteria may specify qualities/elements of performance, accuracy, speed, 
frequency, percentage or number to be achieved, reference to published standards, 
degree of excellent, or qualities/elements of performance. 



The summary box below may help clarify the components of performance objectives. 



CONDITIONS 


COMPETENCY 


CRITERIA 


GIVEN: 

(Identify all limits or circumstances under which 
the learner will perform the competency for 
assessment) 


LEARNER WILL: 
(Insert competency) 


HOW WELL: 
(Describe measures of 
satisfactory 
performance) 



One way to write performance objectives Is In a sentence format, but it is more user friendly to 
write performance objectives in a table, as follows: 



COMPETENCY 


PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 


(Insert competency) 


Criteria: Performance will be satisfactory if: 

(Describe measures of satisfactory performance) 

Conditions: (Identify all limits or circumstances under which the learner 
will perform the competency for assessment) 
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Wisconsin instructors and 
curriculum specialists have 
two new tools to help them 
create performance-based 
curriculum. In June of 1992 
the sixteen Wisconsin 
Technical College districts 
formed a partnership with the Wisconsin Technical 
College System (WTCS) Foundation and the Wisconsin 
Technical College System (WTCS) Board to develop an 
instructional design software package and video-based 
professional development course. 

A Practitioners' Model for Instructional Design. The 
Wisconsin Instructional Design System (WIDS) Model 
integrates current theory and practice in instruction into a 
practical model that makes sense to frontline educators. 
Featuring critical elements of performance-based design, 
the model infuses broad, transferable skills called core 
abilities (skills like communication, problem-solving, and 
critical thinking) into content rich instruction. Flexibility 
within the model makes it adaptable to varied instructional 
intents and missions-both academic and technical. 

Computer Software Tools for Instructors. Released in 
September, 1 994, Version 2.4 of the Wisconsin 
Instructional Design Software (WIDS) will serve as a tool 
for teachers and trainers to create study guides and 
training manuals that include core abilities, competencies, 
performance standards, learning objectives, learning 
activities, and performance assessment statements. 
Later versions of the software will offer analysis of 
instructional design and infusion of core abilities into 
learning plans and assessment. It will also support the 
development of performance assessment tasks, 
personalized course syllabi, articulation plans, along with 
DACUM charts, program task lists and curricula. 

The WTCS undertook this endeavor to develop software 
following a one and one-half year pilot project previewing 
existing curriculum development software. Though 
existing packages offered features that met some of 
Wisconsin's needs, technical college faculty and 
curriculum specialists found they could not provide the 
flexibility and several features that are critical to the 
Wisconsin Instructional Design Model. Wisconsin's 
software is being designed to be performance-based, 
user-friendly, and teacher-focused. 




Video-Based 
Instructional Design 
Course. The Wisconsin 
Technical College System 
also is creating a video- 
based professional 
development course 
entitled Instructional Design and Planning . The course ' 
complements the computer software. Intended as a "how 
to" guide for frontline educators and trainers, Instructional 
Design and Planning gives practical reasons, guidelines, 
and examples for developing performance-based 
instructional materials. 

The video-based course is designed to enable teachers, 
trainers, and instructional designers to complete their 
course work at home or in their work places. The course 
design team is framing the course as a complete learning 
package, including both video and print materials, to 
ensure that it will represent sound distance learning 
practice. They suggest that the course be supported by a 
facilitator who will provide feedback on assignments, and 
assist learners in person, via mail, or by phone. "Unit I- 
Designing Courses," is completed and available for 
purchase. "Unit ll-Creating Assessment and Learning 
Strategies," will be available in September, 1995. 

The Partnership . Primary partners in this endeavor are 
the sixteen technical college districts, the WTCS Board, 
the WTCS Foundation, and GE Medical Systems Institute 
in Milwaukee. Though the software and the video course 
are being targeted primarily for technical college faculty 
and staff members, a broader audience is anticipated, as 
schools and businesses increase their efforts to respond 
to today's environment which calls for accountability and 
expanded attention to quality customer service. 

K-12 Applications . As public school districts recognize 
the centrality of performance-based instruction to School 
to Work, Tech Prep, Youth Apprenticeship, authentic 
assessment and other school reform efforts, they are 
seeking strategies to help them meet new curricular 
challenges. Ripon High School, in Ripon, Wisconsin, has 
served as a pilot public school. Two Ripon teachers have 
participated in the design process as members of the 
WIDS Advisory Team from its inception. 



Hitfh Tech/Performance-Based Instructional Design Tools 
Designed by Trainers and Teachers for Trainers and 

Teachers 
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In addition, a Tech Prep pilot project is bringing the WIDS 
model, software, and telecourse to as many as 62 high 
schools. Ripon English and Sociai Studies teacher 
Richard Zellmer has joined the project staff on a one-year 
special assignment. As one of his primary responsibilities, 
he will coordinate K-12 WIDS initiatives. 

Business and industry. GE Medical Systems Institute 
has an enviable track record for using performance-based 
instruction to increase efficiency and customer service. 
' As leaders in their training department look to the future, 
they anticipate the need to prepare additional members of 
their training team to go beyond platform training by 
applying the principles of adult learning and instructional 
design to accomplish their goals. The GE Medical 
Systems Institute Training and Development Department 
has served as an advising partner in the development of 
the software and video-based course throughout the 
project. 

GE Medical Systems Institute is also working in 
partnership with the WTCS Foundation to produce the 
video portion of the Instructional Design and Planning 
telecourse on site at GEMS TV. By involving members of 
the business community at these developmental stages, 
project designers hope to extend the application of both 
products beyond the educational classroom to the 
workplace. 

A Participatory Design Process. Project designers are 
committed to using quality principles, basing the design of 
the model, software, and video-based course on ideas 
from frontline educators and trainers. The WIDS 
Statewide Advisory Team has spear-headed much of the 
initial design work. This group is made up of curriculum 
specialists or faculty representatives from all sixteen 
districts, along with representatives from Ripon High 
School and GE Medical Systems Institute. 

Between February and May 1993, the Curriculum 
Specialist Advisory Team collaborated to incorporate 
concepts and practices from all technical college districts 
into one educationally sound, performance-based 
instructional design model. The model provides uniform 
instructional design terminology and a framework that can 
be used throughout Wisconsin. Next they used this model 
to establish criteria for the instructional design software. 

The technical college districts have formed Instructional 
Design Project Users Teams consisting of faculty and 
staff representatives who work with full-time programs, 
Tech Prep, economic development, and computer 
services. District User Teams review beta versions of the 
software and information about the video-based course, 
providing reactions to the Project Design Team. 



The Design Team . Loren Brumm, Executive Director of 
the WTCS Foundation, has put together a design team 
consisting of frontline educators. Programmers for the 
project, Jim Jandovitz and Robert Kennedy, worked 
extensively with MATC-Milwaukee in the development of 
MATCCAD. Jim also worked on computerization of the 
MATC library. 

Deb Mashbum, part-time instructor and curriculum writer 
at Moraine Park Technical College, serves as instructional 
designer for the project. Deb is developing the print 
materials to support the video-based course and assisting 
with the design of the software. Dale Ulmer, Instructional 
Designer - WTCS Foundation, is working with GE Medical 
Systems trainers to explore the feasibility of producing the 
video course on CD Rom so that it can be accessed as 
on-line help by software users. Richard Zellmer, Ripon 
High School Teacher, is coordinating the K-12 initiative 
and playing a key role in WIDS training. 

Judy Neill, former Administrator of Instructional 
Development at Moraine Park Technical College, serves 
as over-all project director. Judy brings eighteen years 
experience as a communication and social science 
teacher, adult education supervisor, distance learning 
coordinator, associate dean, and instructional designer to 
the project. The project is based at Moraine Park 
Technical College in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

Unit I of the Instructional Design and Planning course 
and Version 2.4 of the WIDS Software are available to 
educational and business organizations. For more 
information about the Wisconsin Instructional Design 
System, contact Judy Neill at (414) 929-2485 (FAX 
414/929-2471). 
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COMPARISON and CONTRAST 



CONTENT 


Weak 


Avg. 


Strong 


1. Introduction quickly and clearly identifies the items or ideas 
being compared. 








2. Focuses on subjects with sufficient traits in common. 








3. Shows purpose by explaining WHY items are being compared. 








4. Presents and develops several similarities and differences. 








5. States a conclusion based on the comparison. 








5. Uses language appropriate for the targeted audience. 









FORM 



6. Contains well-developed introduction, body, conclusion. 








7. Demonstrates an awareness of proper and effective 
paragraphing. 








8. Demonstrate coherence and logical organization. 








9. Uses appropriate transitional words and phrases between 
sentences and paragraphs. 








10. Includes sentences with a variety of structures. 









GRAMMAR, USAGE, and MECHANICS 



1 1. Contains no more than three minor errors in grammar or 
usage. 








12. Contains NO errors in spelling, capitalization, and 
punctuation. 









ADDITIONAL COMMENTS: 
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CAUSE and EFFECT 



CONTENT 


Weak 


Avg. 


Strong 


1 . Introduction quickly and clearly identifies the cause-and-effect 
relationship being compared. 








2. Shows awareness of purpose. 








3. Presents several causes if explaining an effect or several effects 
if explaining a cause. 








4.Shows relationship between causes and effects. 








5. States a conclusion based on the cause and effect. 








5. Uses language appropriate for the targeted audience. 









FORM 



6. Contains well-developed introduction, body, conclusion. 








7. Demonstrates an awareness of proper and effective 
paragraphing. 








8. Demonstrate coherence and logical organization. 








9. Uses appropriate transitional words and phrases between 
sentences and paragraph. 








10. Includes sentences with a variety of structures. 









GRAMMAR, USAGE, and MECHANICS 



11. Contains no more than three minor errors in grammar or 
usage. 








12. Contains NO errors in spelling, capitalization, and 
punctuation. 









ADDITIONAL COMMENTS: 
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PROBLEM and SOLUTION 



CONTENT 


Weak 


Avg. 


Strong 


1. Introduction quickly and clearly identifies the problem. 








2. Shows the significance of the problem to the reader. 








3. Gives full description of the solution or solutions. 








4. Summarizes, makes a recommendation, provides a next step, or 
encourages action. 








5. Uses language appropriate for the targeted audience. 









FORM 



6. Contains well-developed introduction, body, conclusion. 








7. Demonstrates an awareness of proper and effective 
paragraphing. 








8. Demonstrate coherence and logical organization. 








9. Uses appropriate transitional words and phrases between 
sentences and paragraphs. 








10. Includes sentences with a variety of structures. 









GRAMMAR, USAGE, and MECHANICS 



1 1. Contains no more than three minor errors in grammar or 
usage. 








12. Contains NO errors in spelling, capitalization, and 
punctuation. 









ADDITIONAL COMMENTS: 
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LIST OF BASIC COMPETENCIES 
IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 



1. Getting Started 

A competent writer 

- establishes purpose; 

- uses various strategies, such as freewriting, journal writing, and making lists or clusters, 
to generate and explore ideas; 

- reads as a means of discovering and exploring ideas; 

- talks with peers, teachers, or others as a means of exploring ideas; 

- chooses and limits the topic; 

- envisions an audience and asks questions regarding information such as an audience 
would possess or need; 

- identifies sources of information ( for example, oneself, others, print, other media), 
interviews potential sources effectively to gain relevant information, reads and 
summarizes accurately, and keeps an accurate record of sources consulted; 

- establishes a controlling idea; and 

- develops a tentative plan of organization. 

2. Drafting 

A competent writer 

- develops and elaborates ideas; 

- discusses ideas with teachers and peers; 

- arranges ideas in a logical order; 

- refines the controlling idea; 

- develops support that sufficient and relevant, including source material where 
appropriate; 
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- distinguishes major from minor points; 

- develops a consistent point of view; 

- makes appropriate connections among ideas; 

- discusses the developing text with teachers and peers; 

- writes multiple drafts when necessary; 

- writes in authentic voice. 

3. Revising: Ideas 

A competent writer 

- reads his or her text critically, noting the development of ideas; 

- anticipates the need and responses of a reader; 

- receives and incorporates feedback from readers (for example, peers, teachers, and 
parents); 

- assesses and, as necessary, improves the focus and clarity of the controlling idea; 

- tests supporting material for relevancy and adequacy; and 

- participates effectively in peer editing groups, playing leadership and support roles. 

4. Revising: Organization and Coherence 

A competent writer 

- reads the text critically to self or others, checking for overall organization and 
coherence; 

- reshapes the text as necessary by adding, deleting, substituting, and rearranging; 

- checks appropriateness of paragraphing; and 

- improves transitions between sentences and paragraphs where these are weak. 
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5. Revising: Expression 

A competent writer 

- reads and evaluates sentences thoughtfully ; 

- revises sentences for clarity and emphasis, applying strategies for combining and taking 
apart sentences; 

- uses a variety of sentence types and lengths appropriate for reader and genre; 

- punctuates for clarity and ease of reading; 

- eliminates unnecessary words and phrases; 

-judges tone and word choice appropriate to purpose and audience; and 

- chooses language that is neither sexist nor racist nor otherwise offensive to ethnic, 
religious, or other sensibilities. 

6. Editing 

A competent writer 

- edits his or her own writing for conventions of standard American English (for example, 
subject-verb agreement, pronoun usage, punctuation, capitalization, and spelling); and 

- seeks help as needed from teachers, peers, and other sources. 
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Course ^utc^e gummary 



Developers: 
Oistrict: 



Saecker / Zellmer 

RHS - Ripon High School 



Course Title: English 10 


rourse nescriotion- English 10 is a course in which the student focuses on the writing process oral 
Course Descr.pt.on. communication, and individual learning methods. In addition, the student learns the 

elements of fiction through film analysis and literature. 


j Prerequisites: English 9 


Onrp Abilities* 

" Express ideas clearly 

• Create quality products 

" * • Manipulate a variety of technologies 

• Use effectively a variety or complex reasoning strategies 
. • Contribute toward group goals 

Communicate effectively with diverse audiences 

• Communicate for a variety of purposes 
Demonstrate effective interpersonal skills 

• Interpret and synthesize information 


Competencies and Performance Standards 


1 Use the writing process 
Domain Cognitive. 
Level Application 
Importance Essential 
Difficulty Medium 


Criteria - Performance will be satisfactory when: 

final copy meets standards of the Performance uriiena ^necKiisi 

• final copy contains pre-write. rough draft(s). Rightwriter hard copy showing 
edited remarks, and peer assessment date and signature. 

Conditions - Competence will be demonstrated: 

• when the student uses the writing process to create an effective paper. 


2 Use a word processor 
Domain Cognitive 
Level Application 
Importance Essential 
Difficulty High 


Criteria - Performance will be satisfactory when: 

• written assignment is produced on a word processor. 

• written assignment has no misspelled words. 

• written assignment has an attached copy of the Rightwriter print-out with 
indications of what was changed and what was ignored within the product. 


Conditions - Competence will be demonstrated: 
• when learner produces a paper using a word processor, spell checker, 
and Rightwriter. 


3 Document a writing improvement plan 
Domain Cognitive 
Level Application 
Importance Essential 
Difficulty High 


Criteria - Performance will be satisfactory when: 

• learner creates individual writing folder 

• writing folder contains documentation of errors occurring in written 
assignments 

• writing folder documents improvement of written assignments through 
comparison of written work 


Conditions - Competence will be demonstrated: 
• when the student collects evaluations in a folder in order to document 
improved communications skills. 


4 Write a descriptive paper 
Domain Cognitive 
Level Synthesis 
Importance Important 
Difficulty Medium 


Criteria - Performance will be satisfactory when: 

• learner uses the writing process to write a descriptive paper 

* descriptive paper contains metaphor 


Conditions • Competence will be demonstrated: 

• when the student writes a descriptive paper using an analogy or metaphor 
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• 

Domain Cognitive 


.riteria - Performance will be satisfactory when: 
learner uses the writing process to write a definition paper 
definition paper shows a concrete example of an abstract term 


Level Evaluation 

Importance Important { 

• 

Difficulty High 


Jonditions - Competence will be demonstrated: j 
whpn student writes a definition paper which illustrates an abstract term 
with a concrete example 


6 Write an expository paper < 
Domain Cognitive 
Level Synthesis 


Criteria - Performance will be satisfactory when: 

learner chooses proper format 
' expository paper meets the criteria within the Expository Paper Criteria 

Performance Checklist 


Importance Important 
Difficulty Medium 


Conditions - Competence will be demonstrated: 
• ,..s«n ni,,on a u/ritinn nromnt the learner writes an expository paper after 
choosing the appropriate format 


7 Write an advertisement 
Domain Cognitive 
Level Evaluation 


Criteria - Performance will be satisfactory when: 

* learner identifies taraet of advertisement 

• advertisement satisfies criteria of Advertisement Criteria Performance J 
Checklist 


Importance Important 
Difficulty Medium 


Conditions - Competence will be demonstrated: 
• uihon niuen a taraet arouo and a product the learner writes an 
advertisement 


8 Analyze learning style 
Domain Cognitive 
Level Application 
Importance Essential 
Difficulty Low 


Criteria - Performance will be satisfactory when: 
• learner identifies individual learning style 
° group report identifies implications of learning styles to small group 
success 


Conditions - Competence will be demonstrated: j 
• uuhon the <:tiiripnt works in a coooerative qroup setting to develop an I 
evaluation of the group's communication and learning styles. 


9 Analyze communication style 
Domain Cognitive 
Level Application 
Importance Essential 
Difficulty Low 


Criteria - Performance will be satisfactory when: J 

* learner analyzes communication style 

• group report identifies implications of learning styles to small group j 
success 


Conditions - Competence will be demonstrated: j 
• when the student works in a cooperative group setting to develop an 
evaluation of the group's communication and learning styles. 


iu identity roie wiunu « y ,yu H 
Domain Cognitive 
Level Application 
Importance Important 
Difficulty Medium 


Criteria • Performance will be satisfactory when: j 

• learner identifies role within the small group publishing company 

• written report tells group roles and purpose of publishing company 


Conditions • Competence will be demonstrated: 
• when the student participates as a member of a team (Publishing 
Company) contributing to group effort in a cooperative learning group. 


11 Present oral presentation using audio/ 
visual aid 

Domain Cognitive 
Levtl Application 
Importance Important 
Difficulty High 


Criteria • Performance will be satisfactory when: j 

• oral presentation meets standards of Performance Criteria Checklist | 

• learner teaches a process through an oral presentation 

• learner uses an audio/visual aid during presentation 


Co nditions - Competence will be demonstrated: | 
• when the student teaches a process to others while using an audio/visual 
aid. 
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12 Integrate information in a written 
assignment 
Domain Cognitive 


Criteria - Performance will be satisfactory when: 
• learner uses the writing process to complete a paper in a class other then 
English 


Level Application 
Importance Important 
Difficulty High 


Conditions - Competence will be demonstrated: 
• when the learner documents using the writing process (or a paper in a 
class other than English 


13 Identify tasks, issues, and deadlines for 

LJl UJCVi 

Domain Cognitive 


Criteria - Performance will be satisfactory when: 

0 learner learner action identifies tasks, issues, and deadlines (or a project 
0 learner success(ully implements action plan 


Level Analysis 
Importance Important 
Difficulty High 


Conditions - Competence will be demonstrated: 

• when given an assignment, the learner creates and implements an action 
plan which addresses tasks, issues, and deadlines (or success(ul 
completion of a project 


14 Analyze elements of fiction 
Domain Cognitive 
Level Evaluation 
Importance Important 
Difficulty High 


Criteria - Performance will be satisfactory when: 

0 learner identifies the elements of fiction 

* learner interprets and analyzes elements of fiction 


Conditions - Competence will be demonstrated: 
• when given a work o( fiction, the learner identifies and interprets the 
elements of fiction within the work 


15 Analyze elements of film 
Domain Cognitive 
Level Evaluation 
Importance Important 
Difficulty High 


Criteria - Performance will be satisfactory when: 

0 learner evaluates the elements of characterization, symbolism, plot, 

theme, and cinematography 

* f;im tniiuric maatc thn ctanriarrf<5 nf tho Film Critinup PsrlOfmancs 
Him analysis mcClS inc Qiaiiuaiuo ui uic i inn vi tuv^v^ i 

Criteria Checklist 


Conditions - Competence will be demonstrated: 

* when given a writing prompt and a feature film, the learner will write an 

analysis of the film evaluating characterization, plot, symbolism, theme. 

and cinematography. 


16 Perform a radio show 
Domain Cognitive 
Level Evaluation 
Importance Important 
Difficulty High 


Criteria - Performance will be satisfactory when: 
' learner participates in a small group which performs a radio show 
' radio show meets the criteria of the Radio Show Criteria Performance 
Checklist 

' radio show log meets criteria of Radio Show Criteria Performance 
Checklist 


Conditions - Competence will be demonstrated: 
• when given a simulated radio sound booth, the learner works within a 
small group to write and perform a radio show 
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English 10 



Descriptive Paper 



Learning Plan Overview: Students need to be familiar with the writing process, the computer lab, the word 

processing software, and the standards to which their work will be held. This 
introductory unit presents these concepts. 



Competencies, Performance Standards, and Learning Objectives 


1 Use the writing process 


Performance Criteria: 
Criteria • Performance will be 
satisfactory when: 

" final copy meets standards of the 
Performance Criteria Checklist 

' final copy contains pre-write, rough 
draft(s). Rightwriterjiard copy showing 
edited remarks, and peer assessment 
date and signature. 


Performance Conditions: 
Conditions • Competence will be 
demonstrated: 

° when the student uses the writing 
process to create an effective paper. 


Learning objectives: 
a Write a pre-write 
b Write a rough draft 
c Edit the paper 
d Publish the final copy 


2 Use a word processor 


Performance Criteria: 
Criteria - Performance will be 
satisfactory when: 

0 written assignment is produced on a 

word processor. 
0 written assignment has no misspelled 

words. 

0 written assignment has an attached 
copy of the Rightwriter print-out with 
indications of what was changed and 
what was ignored within the product 


Performance Conditions: 
Conditions - Competence will be 
demonstrated: 

• when learner produces a paper using 
a word processor, spell checker, and 
Rightwriter. 


Learning objectives: 

a Produce a paper using using a word 

processor and printer, 
b Edit a paper for misspellings and 

grammatical errors using computer 

assisted aides. 


3 Document a writing improvement plan 


Performance Criteria: 
Criteria - Performance will be 
satisfactory when: 

0 learner creates individual writing 
folder 

0 writing folder contains documentation 

of errors occurring in written 

assignments 
0 writing folder documents improvemen 

of written assignments through 

comparison of written work 


Performance Conditions: 

Conditions • Competence will be 
demonstrated: 

* when the student collects evaluations 
in a folder in order to document 
improved communications skills. 

t 


Learning objectives: 

a Define quality as it pertains to writing, 
b Assume responsibility for creating 

quality products, 
c Collect writing assignments in a 

folder. 

d Document writing errors using a proof- 
reading sheet 

e Develop a plan to reduce errors in 
documents. 

f Demonstrate reduction of errors by 
comparison of writing assignments. 


4 Write a descriptive paper 






Performance Criteria: 

Criteria - Performance will be 
satisfactory when: 

• learner uses the writing process to 

write a descriptive paper 
0 descriptive paper contains metaphor 


Performance Conditions: 
Conditions • Competence will be 
demonstrated: 

• when the student writes a descriptive 
paper using an analogy or metaphor 


Learning objectives: 
a Describe Western cultural symbols 
b Analyze metaphorical techniques 
c Create an analogy 
d Incorporate metaphorical techniques 
into a descriptive paper 
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English 10 



Learning Activities: 

1 STUDY handout on the core abilities for English 10 

2 REVIEW the grading system with the instructor 

3 ~ . DISCUSS in a large group what quality is. What are the standards? Why do it? What to do if I'm not clear 

about what is required. 

4 PARTICIPATE in a "Publishing Company." 

5 STUDY handout, 1 .A.I, describing Western cultural symbols and their meanings. 

6 STUDY handout, 1.A.II, "How Metaphors Work." 

7 ANSWER questions from the worksheets about metaphorical techniques. 

8 CREATE an analogy using metaphorical techniques. 

9 INCORPORATE the analogy into the descriptive paper. 

10 LISTEN to a descriptive essay written by the teacher, and/or Annie Dillard, and/or Bailey White. 

1 1 SELECT a topic, audience, purpose, point-of-view, and a form, for each paper in the group. 

12 READ text pp. 63 - 73. 

1 3 DISCUSS in a large group the various types of pre-writes (clusters, webs, outlines, freewriting. brainstorming). 

1 4 DECIDE on a pre-write method 

15 CREATE a written pre-write . 

1 6 COMPLETE a work sheet/assignment sheet. 1 .8.1. "Professional Write and RightWriter Tutorial", as a review 
of word processing skills 

17 COMPLETE a work sheet/assignment sheet. 1 .B.II. RightWriter Introduction. 

1 8 STU DY handout 1 AW, which describes the processes used to complete a successful paper. ■ 

19 STUDY handout, 1 AIV, the rubric for the descriptive paper. 

20 WRITE a rough draft using a word processor. 

21 EDIT essay using computer aids 

22 EDIT essay using RightWriter Software 

23 PEER-ASSESS 

•24 REWRITE essay following suggestions from RightWriter and peers 

25 DISCUSS in your publishing company and select the best paper to publish. Revise the paper and create a 
cover with graphics, the logo, and the company slogan. 

26 READ all of the papers and on a separate sheet of paper write down reactions to each paper. 

27 READ reactions to published paper from other students 

28 SUBMIT a paper from each member of the group to the teacher 

29 REVISE papers that are not passing or are below the quaiity the group expects. 

Performance Assessment: 

1 SUBMIT final draft package. Final draft package must contain: pre-write, rough draft(s), Rightwriter hard copy 
showing items edited, peer assessment date and signature, and final draft, 

2 FINAL COPY must meet criteria of Descriptive Paper Performance Criteria Checklist 



Cause/Effect Paper-Assessment #3 



English 10 



TapfiFT Competencies 



Write an expository paper. 



Think critically and creatively 



Communicate clearly 



Performance Assessment Description: 

Write a two to three page expository paper using a cause and effect format. You may address a 
topic of your choice. The paper must meet each of the criterion on the Cause/Effect Checklist at a 
rating of 2 or 3. If your paper does not meet minimum requirements, you may submit revisions. 



Cause/Effect Checklist 





■-•^Ratma ■-■ 


Introduction quickly and clearly identifies the cause-and-effect relationship being compared 


Yes 


No 


Paper communicates information effectively by providing a clear main idea or theme with sufficient 
support and detail 


Yes 


No 


Paper presents three or more causes if explaining an effect, or three or more effects if explaining a 
cause 


Yes 


No 


Paper shows relations between causes and effects 


Yes 


No 


Paper states a conclusion based on the cause and effect 


Yes 


No 


Paper uses language appropriate for the targeted audience 


Yes 


No 


Paper contains well-developed introduction, body, conclusion 


Yes 


No 


Paper demonstrates an awareness of proper and effective paragraphing 


Yes 


No 


Paper demonstrates coherence and logical organization 


Yes 


No 


Paper uses appropriate transitional words and phrases between sentences and paragraph 


Yes 


No 


Paper includes sentences with a variety of structures 


Yes 


No 


Paper contains no more than three minor errors in grammar or usage 


Yes 


No 


Paper contains NO errors in spelling, capitalization, and punctuation 


Yes 


No 


Name: Section: Date: 



■'- SCALE rWmolel ' 


Yes 


Paper meets or exceeds this criterion 


NO 


Paoer does not fullv meet this cntenon 
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Competency 
Checklis 



p 



IP 






1. 


Tells learners what major skills, 

IrnnuilnHno anH attifi iHoc thA\/ Will IPS^rn 






2. 


Begins with an action verb that 

matfhpc mpflnQ of nprfnrmsnfi© 

assessment 






3. 


Is measurable and observable 






4. 


Requires application of skill, 
knowledge, or attitude 







Learning 
Objectives 
Checklist 




1 . Reflect what learners must do in an 

educational setting to achieve a specific 
related competency 



2. Tell learners what supporting skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes they will learn 

3. Begin with an action verb 



4. Are measurable and observable 



5. Number two to ten per competency 




Checklis 



4 



1 . Developed for each competency 



2. Include measurable and/or observable criteria 
specific to a given performance 



3. Describe one or more of the following: 

characteristics of a satisfactory performance: 
accuracy/tolerance; speed; percent/number 
errors permitted; reference to published 
standards; degree of excellence 



Describe conditions under which performance 
will be measured 



5. Describe one or more of the following: 
format; resources given; resources denied; 
environment; information given; deadlines 
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WIDs 



Instructional Design and Planning 
Performance-Based Professional Development Telecourse 




It 

# 


LESSON TITLE 


COMPETENCY I 


1 


Introduction to ! .istructlonal 
Design and Planning 


Illustrate the row of penontiance-oason insuucnon in «w ««w"ih »i™ iw"! fl 


2 


Writing oourse v»ompeiencies 


Write competencies I 


o 
%* 


Analyzing Course Competencies 


nrnnAftiAS of comDetencies ■ 


4 


Learning Objectives 


Define learning objectives 1 


5 


Performance Standards 


Develop performance standards for each competency | 


6 


Core Abilities 


Designate core abilities | 


7 


Course Outcome Summaries 


Sequence competencies and learning objectives I 


Develop a course description and course goal 1 






1 Compile a Course Outcome Summary . | 



Lesson Title 



COMPETENCY 



8 


Selecting PerltoS*^. 19§^ 
Assessmwg@BHfl^ — 


Specify criterion referenced assessment strategies for a specific competency or a group of I 
related competencies I 


9 


Perfomtam&atements Rubrics, 


Create performance-based rubrics and checklists I 


10 


UnlomKHpHting with Learning 


Design a series of teaming activities that will help learners master a specific competency or I 
a group of related competencies I 


11 


Designmg^Leaming Activities 


12 


instructional Materials 


Select or develop appropriate Instructional materials that support specific teaming activities I 


13 


Learning Plans, Lesson Plans, 
and Syllabus 


layout, a fearnk^a plan that addresses one to three related.cc^tsiicies 1 


Prepare a lesson plan that describes techniques or methods for implementing a specific I 

JsaminaBlsm— — ■ 1 

Crerte a class syllabus 1 



Put Instructional Design and Planning to work for you today! To order call 414 929-2485. 

Introductory Offer (prior to July 1 . 1995» 

Unit I (7 Video Lessons and 5 Unit I Study Guides): $875 

Unit II (6 Video Lessons and 5 Unit II Study Guides): $875 

Units I and II (13 Video Lessons and 5 Unit I and Unit II Study Guides): $1700 



WIDS 

% Moraine Park Technical College 

235 North National Avenue, P.O. Box 1940 

Fond du Lac, Wl 54936-1940 

41 4 929-2485 FAX 41 4 929-2471 

er|c 



Wisconsin Instructional Design System 




Instructional Design Software 



C ommunicate 

o rganize 

D ocument 
E valuate 



Attributes 

□ Windows Environment 

□ Performance-Based 

□ Educationally Sound 

□ Easy-to-Use 

□ Flexible 

□ Curriculum Coach 

□ Curriculum Database 










Minium" 





Features 
WIDS Helps You 

□ Integrate and Align Curriculum 

□ Establish Performance Standards 

□ Design Assessment 

□ Designate Broad Core Abilities 

□ Communicate Instructional Targets 

□ Plan Teaching/Learning Strategies 

□ Customize Curriculum Materials 



WIDS Software design is based on "bright ideas" from frontline teachers, instructional 
designers, and training professionals. 

To share your Ideas and to receive Information about project development, contact: 

Judy Nelll, Project Director 
Moraine Park Technical College 
235 N. National Avenue, P.O. 1940 

Fond du Lac, Wl 54936-1940 
41 4 929-2485 FAX 41 4 929-2471 
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Instructional Design Comparison Chart 



J Component 


Traditional 
Instruction 


Performance-Based 
Instruction 


WHO 


• Teacher (Design often centers on 
what the Jgacbei will do-i.e., 
input) 


• Learners (Design centers on 
what and now learners will learn- 
i.e., outcome) 


WHAT 

(WHAT will 
learners learn?) 


• Based on textbooks, course 
outlines, faculty interest/ 
expertise 

• Results from teacher 

• Emphasizes facts, information 

• Rarely shares intended outcomes 
with learners up front 

• Centers around chapters, units 

• Focuses on covering the material 


• Based on task analysis and 
needs assessment 

• Emphasizes application of 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes 

• States measurable, observable, 
instructional targets 

• Shares intended outcomes with 
learners up front 

• Focuses on what learners can do. 
upon successful completion of 
learning experience 


WHEN 

(How will you 
know WHEN 
learners have 
learned?) 


• Relies heavily on paper/pencil 
testing 

• Focuses evaluation on retention 
of information and facts 

• Often includes ambiguity about 
what will be evaluated 

• Features norm-based grading 
(grading on a "curve" or relative 
to peer achievement) 

• Allows for averaging of grades so 
that unsatisfactory performance 
in one area can be offset by a 
high rating in another 

• Often based on "seat time" 
(learners progress when they 
have logged "enough" time) 


• Relies on performance 
(demonstration) of the application 
of skills, knowledge, and 
attitudes 

• Focuses sharply on stated core 
abilities, competencies, and 
learning objectives 

• Measures achievement 
according to performance 
standards (pre-stated criteria and 
conditions)-criterion referenced 

• Demands the satisfactory 
performance of each 
competency and core ability 

• Allows learners to progress only 
when competencies are 
mastered 

• Holds learners and teachers 
accountable for achievement of 
intended outcomes 


HOW 

(HOW will learners 
develop skills, 
knowledge and 
attitudes) 


• Relies primarily on teacher to 
deliver instruction 

• riaces learners tn a passive roie 

• Often offers little variety in 
learning style 

• Provides few benchmarks and 
little periodic feedback 

• Lacks clear connections between 
learning activities and intended 
outcomes 


• Features learner-centered 
activities 

• Places learners in an active role 

• Offers varied learning activities 
for varied learning styles 

• Provides benchmarks and 
periodic feedback with 
opportunities for learners to 
improve performance 

• Clearly ties learning activities to 
intended outcomes 



WISCONSIN INSTRUCTIONAL DESIGN MODEL 

COURSE 





Hardware Requirements 











^^^^^^^^^^ 








h-C' 

'.'UK 


Pentium 

or 
486DX 


8MB 
(or 
Higher) 
of RAM 


more than 
5 MB free 


SVGA 


WINDOWS 

3.1 


YES 


WINDOW 
PRINTER 
DRIVERS 
INSTALLED 


rM 


486SX 


4MB 
(or 
higher) 
of RAM 


more than 
5 MB free 


SVGA 
or VGA 


WINDOWS 
3.1 


YES 


WINDOW 
PRINTER 
DRIVERS 
INSTALLED 




386DX 

or 
386SX 


4MB 
(or 
higher) 
of RAM 


5 MB free 


VGA 


WINDOWS 
3.1 


YES 


WINDOW 
PRINTER 
DRIVERS 
INSTALLED 


Li 
_J 
CO 
< 

z 

3 


286 or 
less 


Less 
than 
4 MB of 
RAM 


Less than 
5 MB free 


VGA or higher 
recommended 


WINDOWS 
3.0 or less 


MOUSE 

not 
needed 

but 
preferable 


WINDOW 
PRINTER 
DRIVERS 

NOT 
INSTALLED 



ERIC 



NETWORKS 

WIDS can be configured to run on a network. Each network is different, please 
call Jim Jandovitz at 414-476-8272. 
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Wisconsin Curriculum Framework 

( A Matrix Showing the Relationship of Components) 



The Wisconsin 
Instructional Design 
System Model 
(WTCS) 



The Wisconsin 
Tech Prep 
Model 
(DPI) 



Mission 



Learner Goals 



Core Abilities 



Learner Outcomes 

Communication and 
Thinking Processes 



Duties/Tasks 



(No DPI parallel) 



Competencies 



Applied Knowledge 
and Processes 



Learning Objectives 



Academic 
Knowledge/Skills 



Performance 
Standards 



(No DPI parallel) 



Performance 
Assessment 
Strategies 



Tasks 



Learning Activities 



Tasks 



Draft: (6/22/94) 428 
For information contact: Judy Neill at 414 929-2485 
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INTEGRATED AND APPLIED CURRICULUM WORKSHOP 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 1995 

SESSION B-4 10:30-12:00 

MENTORING 

You have been exposed to mentoring guidelines and strategies. There are a 
number of teachers in your school system that do not have a good understanding of 
integrated and applied curriculum. Some have expressed a desire to become 
involved in the process b it would like to be teamed up with an experienced 
colleague. Additionally, some mentoring opportunities exist in local businesses 
and industries. Your responsibility is to develop a mentoring implementation plan 
for your school system that capitalizes on these opportunities . 

EVALUATION RUBRIC 

4 Your plan is fully developed. It is ready to be implemented when school 
begins. Mentoring teams are identified and the responsibilities of the 
mentors are determined. Schedules and timelines are established and 
realistic. Excellent work! 

3 Your plan is almost complete, a few small details are yet to be worked out 
but it will be ready to go in the new school year. Mentors are identified and 
need to be paired up. Responsibilities are Listed but need some refinement 
Schedules and timelines are established. Well done, a few finishing touches 
to go! & 

2 You have a good start but considerable work on the mentoring process still 
has to be done. No mentors or partners are identified Some work has been 
done on responsibilities, timelines and schedules, but need additional 
definition. Good start, might be ready to start by the middle of the school 
year. 



Little or no work is evident. More instruction in mentoring process is 
suggested. You might seek out a mentor to help your development in the 
integrated and applied curriculum process. 
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Job Shadowing 
Juneau Business High School 

Julia D'Amato 
School-to-Work Coordinator 



Exposing students to: 

m possible careers 
m positive role models 

m atmosphere/environment of the workplace 

m importance of team work within place of employment 

Implementation of Job Shadowing: 
m School Responsibilities: 

« assess students' career needs and wants 

• establish client base 

• plan informational meetings with prospective businesses 

• develop job profile sheet for each business 

• match students to job shadowing stations 

• integrate information learned with classroom instruction 

Implementation of Job Shadowing: (con 't) 

• set agenda 

• file all necessary paperwork 

• secure transportation 

• evaluation of experience 

Implementation of Job Shadowing: (con 't) 
m Business responsibilities: 

• establish staff support 

• develop agenda for visits 

• predetermine standards for behavior/confidentiality 

• familiarize students with workplace 
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JOB SHADOWING EXPERIENCES 

FOR STUDENTS 



A School/Business Partnership 

Milwaukee Public School District 
Juneau Business High School 
6415 W. Mount Vernon 
Milwaukee, WI 53213 
(414)476-5480 

In Conjunction with: 
Social Security Office 
6251 W. Forest Home 
Milwaukee, WI 53220 
(414)546-8245 

Presented by: 

Julia D'Amato 
School to Work Coordinator at Juneau 

Richard Strode 
Director of STW Job Shadowing 
Program at the Social Security Office 
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Job Shadowing Experiences for Students 

One goal of the School to Work Program is to expose students to a wide ranee 
of careers. In job shadowing, students follow an adult employee through a 
poraon of their day asking questions and getting answers which can help them 
see both the connections to what they learn in the classroom and future care-r 
possibilities open to them. Programs often incorporate one or several visits per 
student in the first year of a program, allowing comparison between careers 
and/or industries In rotations, which allow further exploration of the variety of 
jobs within a single industry, students visit employees in different departments 
m the workplace. 

The objectives of this program are as follows: 
For the Business Partner: 



Establish positive relations with community, schools, and students 
.become a good "corporate neighbor." 

Develop awareness concerning duties and responsibilities of the 
employees at their particular place of employment. 
Organize the local labor market to connect young people to the range 
ot potential employment opportunities in their community 
Emphasize the reality that the workplace is structured around 
projects, products, and deliverables. 



For the School: 



* Establish a positive relationship with business and community 
¥ Recognize changes in the workplace. 

Assist instructors in updating curriculum to reflect skills observed 
during job shadowing. 

* Develop a workplace knowledge base that leads to increased 
awareness of connections made between skills acquired in the 
classroom and tasks performed on the job. 

* Observe updated technology used in today's workplace. 
Showcase to businesses how schools have changed to meet the 
needs of the students in the 21st century. 

* Develop instruction that closely emulates the workplace and its 
structure around projects, products, and deliverables. 

For the Student: 



Observe firsthand the connection between education and real life 
work. 

* Increase their career and future employability options 

Develop an awareness of connected skills learned in the classroom 
with tasks performed on the job. Skills such as: 

- Using critical and creative approaches to problem solve 

- Critical thinking 
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- Computer operation 

- High-level reading, math, oral communications 

- Ability to work as part of a team 

- Ability to make decisions 

- Ability to accept change 

- Ability to prioritize work and accomplish delegated tasks 

- Setting goals and using both independent means and group 
processes to establish and achieve the goals 

- Listening to comprehend, evaluate and provide appropriate 
responses 

- Writing and speaking in a clear and organized manner 

- Comprehending non-verbal communication 

- Understanding and using terms related to the specific task/career 

- Observe appropriate work behavior as related to punctuality, 
dependability, loyalty, pride, honesty, time/work management, 
other 

- Observe how resources are used and managed effectively 

- Recognize the importance of competition and setting high 
standards for oneself 

Implementation of the Job Shadowing Component 

To assist in the development of this component, the following must be 
considered to insure success on the part of business and schools alike. 

School Responsibilities: 

1. Assess students to determine wants and needs 

2. Establish a client base using results of student assessment needs. Use 
school partnerships and community businesses to supply needed 
resources for job shadowing stations. Also consider -programs within the 
school to seek out available sites. 

3. Once your client base has been established, set up informational meetings 
with the businesses to discuss the purpose of job shadowing, the 
expectations of the program,etc. 

4. Match the students with the job shadowing stations. Students should be 
matched according to the needs and wants established by the students in 
the prior career assessment. Also consider job shadowing experiences noc 
noted on their career assessment. 

5. Develop a job profile sheet for the students to read. This informs the 
student about the jobs available, qualifications needed, job duties of each 
employee classification, salary, and advancement possibility. 

6. Develop a set agenda with the businesses, along with predetermined set of 



questions to be answered by the students as they progress through their 
job shadowing rotations. 

7. Establish a student rotation sheet that includes the date of each job 
shadowing experience, name of supervisor, and names of students 
attending. Post this sheet for the School to Work staff and students as a 
reminder of job shadowing experiences. 

8. Secure transportation for the students. 

9. Prepare all necessary paperwork for the fieldtrip(s). 

10. Gather all questionnaires after job shadowing experiences and use as a 
part of their portfolio or as a tool for future classroom discussion. 

11. Evaluate results of program. 
Business Responsibilities: 

1. Establish staff support within the business to insure the success of the 
program. 

2. Setup informational meetings with schools to develop profile sheet. 

3. Establish a plan to showcase all facets of your business. 

4. Develop agenda with school for job shadowing visits. 

5. Predetermine standards for each student in the following areas: 

* Confidentiality of written and verbal information received upon 
each visit. 

* F amili arize students with accepted behavior and language within 
workplace. 

* Inform students of display regarding professional demeanor. 

6. Acquaint students with the terminology used at the work site. 

7 . Evaluate students regarding the job shadowing experience itself and 
discuss possible room for improvement. 

8. Other 
Time Factor 

Time involved in program implementation is as follows: 
Business: 

1. On sight time 4.5 hours 
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2. Preparation time 40 hours 

* staff preparation 

* time spent on drafts 

* 3 staff meetings 

* survey employees 

* set agenda 

* other 



School: 



1. On sight time 4.5 hours 

2. Preparation time 60 hours 

* team preparation 

* time spent on drafts 

* student assessment 

* agenda preparation 

* match sites with students 

* send out permission slips to 
students and collect 

* prepare paperwork 

* secure transportation 

* secure supervisory positions 

* develop questionnaires for students 

* other 

Cost Factor 

The cost of program implementation are as follows: 



Business: 



* Refreshments offered to students (optional) 

* Other (dependi n g on individual business) 

Note: S tructure this experience with the staff and employees to make job 
shadowing the least intrusive as possible. 

; School: 



* Bus transportation for students 

* Supervision for students « 

Successes/Payoffs/Problems 

There have been many successes with this program. Both successes and 
payoffs are being measured by the following: 

* Employees were impressed with demeanor of students, their 
attentiveness, positive attitude, etc. 
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* Students saw first hand classroom knowledge application within a work- 
place setting. 

* Students commented on the amount of team work needed to accomplish 
a task. 

* Students remained very enthusiastic throughout job shadowing 
experience, commenting on tasks performed by noted employee. 

* Students commented "I could not sit at desk doing all that paperwork." 

* Employees observed that working with a multicultural group was eye 
opening and each employee commented it was a positive experience. 

Problems: 

* Business must plan around biweekly visitations, making sure there are 
no scheduled mservices/meetings for the staff. 

* Ideally in a job shadowing experience, a one on one experience is 
preferred, but sometimes students needed to be paired up during their 
rotations. 

* If students are absent for initial job shadowing experience, it is 
necessary to reschedule him/her and shift to an alternate day. 
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Social Security Office 
6251 W. Forest Home 

Milwaukee, WI 
Fax Number 546-8241 
Richard Stroede: Director of STW Job Shadowing Program 

Profile of Job Shadowing site:. There are a total of 27 positions at the Forest Home site. 
The break down is as follows: 3 Office Automation Specialist, 5 Technical Service 
Representatives, 15 Claim Representatives, 2 Supervisors, 1 Acirninistrative Secretary, and 
1 Manager. Below are the descriptions of the job observation groupings that the students 
could be paired with: 

Office Automation Specialist 

Education : High school education, some college suggested. 
Qualifications: Pleasant personality, excellent communication skills, excellent 
computer skills, good grammar skills, can work with people well, must be able to 
work on a team 

Job Duties: D ata entry, contact with the public, maintain information on 
customers file, maintain neat files and records. 
Salaxv: 18.000 to 19,000 yearly 

Advancement Possibility : May move up to all levels listed below. 
Technical Service Representative 

Education : High School diploma, some college suggested 
Onatifir.arions- Pleasant personality, positive attitude, trouble shooter, decision 
making skills, works well with people, must be able to work on a teamTgood 
gr amm ar skills, likes dealing with the public. 

Job Duties : Corrects files of customers, makes decisions (limited) on customers 
files, and records information on files. 
Salarv : 26,000 to 27,000 yearly 

Advancement Possibility: May move up to all levels listed below. 
Claim Representatives 

Education : High School Diploma, college suggested, prior training in fieid. 

Qualifications : Pleasant personality, positive attitude, high level decision making 

skills, be able to follow directions, works well with customers, analyze and 

evaluate information, be able to work on a team. 

Job Dudes : Makes decisions on claims based on information and evidence, 

handles appeals, determines who gets paid social security benefits. 

Salarv : 38,000 yearly 
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Education : High School Diploma, college, prior training in field. 
Qualifications : Takes charge of many people, pleasant personality, can make 
decisions well, can manage internal and external problems, can evaluate employee 
performance, diplomatic, work well as a team member. 

Job duties : Makes high level decisions, manages office, in charge of all employees 
at one office, attendance and plans meetings for staff and visitors, speaks to public 
on social security, knows each office job/duty. 
Salarv : 45,000 yearly 
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STW: Job Shadowing 
Educational Integration of Job Shadowing Sites 

STW allows students to recognize that the knowledge attained in the classroom has 
bearings on the workplace. In this section there are identified subjects matters. After 
each stated subject is a listing of comparative skills that are used in this job site. 

Math: 

* Computations of figures 

* Math logic, 

* Payout money to customers. Answer questions on why they received the 
amount of money they did using examples. 

Science: 

* Some knowledge of human body because SSO takes disability claims and 
employee must answer questions regarding claim. 

F/CE: 

* Understand terms related to families. Example: dysfunctional 

* Understand disabilities and how they affect families. 

* Gather family information and recognize different life styles. 

* Understand various personalities and how you can deal with them. 

* Understand the terms confidentiality, professionalism, privacy as it relates to 
- information being processed with employee. 

* Understand and develop good communication skills. 

* Understand terms that relate to the family and employees: empowerment, 
"customer or consumer, total quality management, conflict resolution. 
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STW Job Shadowing 
Agenda 



SUiaems from the STW: EJJF team will from the agenda listed below upon arriving the Job 
Shadowing she. 

Introduction and Welcoming 
AV Presentation 
Overview of Social Security Office 
Tour of Facility 
Paired with employees 
Job Shadowing/Observation 
Questions and Answers 
Closing 



Arrival Time: Departure Time 

Questions for Job Shadowing Employee 

Directions: retiring or after the initial observation each student is responsfole for the 
following questions to be asked and answered. These questions must be submitted to the 
EJJ instructor when you return to school. Reread these questions and ask the instructors 
for clarification if needed. 

1. What buzz words does each group use? What do they mean? 



2. What schedule does your particular employee follow? How can this schedule be upset? 
Can the schedule vary? Why or why not? 



/ c '-> 



3. How does the team (a group of employees) process problems: 
a, between each other 



b. between employer and employee 



4. Does your employee like his/her job? Why of why not? 



5. What do you like least about your job? What do you like most about your job? 



6. If you were my age, would you consider a job in public service? 



7. How do you prioritize your work? 



8. What duties are you expected to do on your job? 
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9. What kind of documentation must you maintain? 



10. What kind of telephone edict must I have with the customer? 



11. Do you need to develop tetters to send out to the customer? If so, what kinds of 
letters must you generate? 



12. Is grammar important on the job? Why? 



13. What "school skills are important on your job? (Examples; spelling, grammar, 
communication skills, listening skills, taking and giving directions, eye for detail, 
interviewing people, etc.) Give examples of each skiiL 
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12. What education do you need to nil this job? What education do you have? 



13. Can you advance at this place of employment? If so how? 



14. Write 3 paragraphs of what you observed at this site. 
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THE CONDITIONS 
LEADING TO THE 
PASSAGE OF THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT AND THE 
PROBLEMS THE 
ACT IS DESIGNED 
TO ALLEVIATE 



On August 14. 1935, the Social 5ecumy Act was enacted . . To orovide for the 
general welfare by establishing a system of Federal oid-aj-r ^-lents and bv 
enabling the several States to make more adequate provision..." 

The real significance of this Act is that it was the country's first maior Federal 
Government program to deal directly with the economic security of its 
citizens. jSeforc men. such matters were handled by States and private 
sources. Federal action became necessary because neither the Sta.tcs nor 
private charities had the financial resources to coDe with the i?rowin<> nc-d 
among the peoDle. 



Let's examine some of these major social, economic, and philosophical 
developments which led. directly cr indirectly, to the present American 



insurance system. 



social 



FROM 

INDEPENDENCE 
TO 

INTERDEPENDENCE 



The Social SecurityAc: is an attempt by Government to meet some of the 
serious prooiems of economic insecurity arising in an industrial society 
Up to 1870. more than naif the Nation's adult workers were farmers. !n the 
years that followed, however, industry devdooed raoidlv and the econotr.v 
tendea increasingly to be characterised by industrialization, specialization 
and uroanizauon. The result was a Nation of more employees working for 
wages and proportionately fewer independent farmers, artisans, and 
tradesmen engaged in faraiiy enterprises. 

In art industrialized society, workers found themselves deoendent on outside 
forces to provide their families with the necessities of life', forces over which 
tney nad little influence. Any misfortune that interrumed their current 
income could mean destitution and poverty. The severe depression of the 
1930s dramatized the fact that many American workers were almost . 
universally dependent on factors beyond their individual control for the ; r 
• economic security. . . 



THE SEARCH 

FOR NEW ANSWERS 



SOCIAL 
SECURITY 
&: YOU 

1 HISTORY 



Previous methoos usee to meet the economic risks of unemployment, oid-acc 
death ana disaoility no longer proved adequate or guaranteed security in the ' 
•ace oi nationwide economic disaster. A number oi schemes were proposed 
most notaoly that of Dr. Francis E Townscnd. a Long 3cach. Calif.; physician, 
who advocated a program of giving people over age 60 S200 a mont£ on the 
condition they quit working and spend each months pension within 30 davs 
Millions of frustrated older people rallied in suoport of Townsend's oian and 
tnougn it was dismissed, political leaders took careful note of the support it 
had received. rr 

Beginning in 1932. the Federal Government took a number of emergency 
steps to meet the economic hardships of the deorcssion. These included 
loans, then grants to States to pay for direct relief and work relief. Then 
special Federal emergency relief and Dublic works programs were started 
nowever. it became clear that these measures were not inducing the kind of 
economic recovery required. 

In 1934, President Roosevelt appointed a special commities composed of 

K.?£ m H m k n d 0biRet k Z d advism 10 stud >' the long-term orobiems 
highhgnted uy the Depression. The Committee on Economic Security favorcn 
a social insurance approach to the problems. Such Drosrams had started in 
curope in Germany in 1S48 under Kaiser Wilhcim.' who established a 
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TO PROVIDE FOR THE GENERAL WELFARE..." 



contributor}* old-age pension system requiring wage earners and their 
employers to contribute to a fund for the aged. By 1930, 1 1 European 
countries had compulsory unemployment insurance laws, tn this country, 
workers compensation programs operated by the States since 1911 
represented its sole experience with social insurance programs. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 'n 1935, President Franklin D. Rooseveit proposed to Congress long-range 
LEGISLATION economic security legislation embodying the recommendations of the 

Committee on Economic Security. There followed the passage of the Social 
Security Act, signed into law on August 14, 1935. This law established two 
social insurance programs on a national scale to help meet the risks of old age 
and unemployment:" a Federal system of old-age benefits for retired workers 
who had been employed in industry and commerce; a Federal-State system 
of unemployment insurance. 

The choice of old-age and unemployment as the risks to be covered by social 
insurance was a natural development, since the depression had wiped out 
much of the lifetime savings of the aged and had reduced opportunities for 
gainful employment. 

The law also provided for Federal grants-in-aid to the States to help them give 
financial assistance to three groups of needy persons — the aged, the blind, and 
dependent children. It established other Federal grants to enable States to 
extend and strengthen maternal and child health services, services for 
crippled children, and child welfare services. 
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WHAT MAKES SOCIAL SECURITY WORK 



THE BASIC 
PRINCIPLES THAT 
UNDERLIE THE 
PROGRAM 



SOCIAL SECURITY 
IS COMPULSORY. 



Underlying ;hc Social Security program are certain basic principles that guide 
its dcvclooment and growth. Tnese characteristics arc worth noting because 
they are the key to how the program accompiiir.es its goal to provide a base of 
economic security for the American people. Five of these principles are 
discussed bciow. 

The question of whether coverage should be compulsory has been considered 
many times bv Congress and various advisory groups. The decision has 
always been- that the program should be compulsory to every extent possible. 

Some have argued that the disadvantage of a compulsory program is that it 
eliminates freedom of choice. The money deducted from paychecks could be 
used better by individuals to provide for 'their own economic security. 

It is true th3t. under a voluntary system, some workers who chose not to be 
covered under Social Security might be abie to provide adequately for 
themselves and their families through private arrangements. 3ut private 
arrangements may be far more risky since they depend on so m3ny variables 
over which an individual has little control. They may not be adequate 10 or 
20 years in the figure- 
Social Security benefits are backed by the full credit of the U.S. Government. 
In addition, benefits increase automatically with the cost of living, resisting 
the erosion of inflation. 

Under a voluntary system, some workers who chose not to participate could 
become disabled reach old age. or die without adequate funds to support 
themselves and/or their families. Thev would need to be supported by public 
assistance. Social Security, then, would not meet one of its primary oojectives 
of preventing economic insecurity by providing a continuing income after a 
worker becomes disabled, retires, or dies. 

The Social Security program is not and was never intended to be a program :o 
provide benefits based on need. Rather, it is a system of social insurance 
under which workers (and their employers) contribute a part of their earnings 
in order to provide protection for themselves and their families if certain 
events occur. Since each worker pays Social Security taxes, each worker earns 
the right to receive Social Security benefits without regard to need. This is 
one of the basic principles of the Social Security program and is largely 
responsible for its widespread public acceptance andsupport. 

The fact that Social Security benefits go to some people who have high 
incomes has been a source of criticism. However, these persons pay "into the 
program and play an important role in its financial base. Moreover, benefits 
of higher earners are subject to the income tax as a result of the 1993 Social 
Security amendments. 

SOCIAL SECURITY Social Security taxes and benefit amounts ire related to a person's level of 
3ENEF1TS ARE earnings during working years. As people earn more money and pay more in 

WORK-RELATED Social Security taxes, they are earning a' right to higher benefits. There is. 

*" however, a limit on the amount of yearly earnings on which Social Security 

taxes must be paid and on which program benefit payments are figured. 



SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS ARE 
PAID AS A 
STATUTORY RIGHT 
AND NOT PAID 
ACCORDING TO NEED. 
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WHAT MAKES SOCIAL SECURITY WORK 

Some have argued '- 



ai this limit favors high earners, who do not have to pay 
al • the Urnit. wmcn 



SOCIAL SECURITY 
IS FINANCED BY 
PAYROLL TAX- 



SOCIAL SECURITY 

BENEFITS 

ARE WEIGHTED. 



would have to pay very high benefits. 

benefits on the workers' earnings records. ; 



employees, 
ihg Social 



in <ourcc of Social Secunty income is :he taxes that er 
Dioyers. and the seif-empioyed cay. This method ot unanc ;- 
•untv— a oavroll tax on workers and aeir employers— remains >ne pnm«, 
"iho<i of financing the program. Tnc Social Security program nas won 



1 ne mai 
ernoioye 

Sc;" 

wWeoread" oubilc'acccotancc and support largely because it is din 
su-oorted b'v the people who receive bcnears trorn it. 3otn benem 
ana Social Security takes are based on the workers earnings unacr 
oroeram. Tr.is aso'ect of Social Security helps to avoid any impucat! 
benefits are a form of Government assistance or pueiic ™ 



is directly 

amcunes 
the _ 

:ion that the 

haritY. 



K continuing argument against payroll tax is that it places a burden on the 
cos™" dome business. It ■ deer Jses the number of workers z company can 
"ford to hire (and pay matching Social Secunty taxes and «inj^J«J 
of wages they can^fford to pay. the argument goes. »° f w ^ 
oermittcd to deduct the Social Security axes tr.cy pay from the r income ex 
b Tbusiness exoense. They are also permittee to include Socsu Secunry 
benefits workers' exoect to receive in their pension plans. 

W^SSSdtei «he program over the years have not enoorsed 
proposals which wouid alter its basic structure. 



The method of figuring benefits is weighted in favor of workers with low 

cq "^ mSf» « P»™» ' reMm on mvcstmc!l - 

in Social Security. 

Thus while it is true that higher earners receive higher benefits. ^c:-^a 
worke* reccwe higher benefits in relation to their earnings in employment 

replacement rates are about 60 percent for minimum wage earners. 42 . 
for average wage earners, and 26 percent for high earners.) 
In addition, the eligible members of the family of a retired, disabled, or 
deceased worker arc paid benefits up to a family maximum. 
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PRINCIPLHS 



Social Security, there would oe aimusi iwu r- — - •-; 

S is now classified as poor. Thus, any additional cost to we progn 
S?oi the wcightmg of bencfus is more man offset by the soc:al gain, 
result. 
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CURRENT FINANCING ISSUES 



SOCIAL SECURITY 
TRUST FUNDS AND 
THE TOTAL 
FEDERAL BUDGET 



GOVERNMENT 
BORROWING \ND 
SOCIAL SECURITY 



The operations of the trust funds are excluded from the Federal budget 
operations and thus, officially, are not counted against the overall Federal 
deficit In practice, however, trust fund reserves are invested in Federal 
Treasury securities, thereby reducing the amount that the government 
must borrow from the public Indirectly, therefore, Social Security 
operations heio to balance the budget This has become a controversial 
issue- Manv feel that it is inappropriate to finance a significant portion of 
general Federal experKUrures'from the Social Security payroll tax, and 
that this practice presents a misleading appearance of Social Security's 
financial status. Others argue that the practice can increase national 
savings and lead to faster economic growth in the future, thereby 
improving our ability to nay for the cost of the baby boomer's retirement. 
Recent studies indicate that unless the Federal Budget is balanced — that 
is, without taking into account annual Social Security revenues and 
expenditures — the trust fund buildup will not constitute a real reserve 
fund, and, in effect, will not be available- to pay future benefits. 

Many advisory boards and Congressional study groups have viewed the 
issue of whether Social Security reserves should be invested in other than 
Government securities. They have invariably decided in favor of the least 
risk to the funds and the economic system. The purchase of Government 
securities represents the safest possible investment — an investment that is 
backed by the full faith and credit of the U.S. Government. Moreover, if 
the billions of dollars in the Social Security reserves were used to 
purchase stocks in private companies, or similar investments, the 
Government woula soon own 6r control many of these companies. This 
would have severe implications for the American economy and would be 
highly controversial for a country founded on the principal of democracy 
and individual fredom. 



GETTING 
YOUR 
MONEYS 
WORTH 



Some people suggest that Social Security has been too good a deal for 
current beneficiaries and that it is a bad investment for current taxpayers. 
While it is true that, for the mostpart, today's beneficiaries receive a 
highly favorable return on their Social Security tax investment, it does not 
necessarily follow that it will be a bad deal for younger workers. 

Consider, for example, someone born in 1977 who will earn average 
wages. The employee is expected to pay about $62,083 in Social Security 
retirement and survivors taxes, in today's dollars. With an expected 
retirement benefit of around $856 per month, also in today's dollars, it 
would take about 10 years to recover the employee's contributions, 
taking interest into account If this person had a spouse also receiving 
benefits, they would receive approximately $1,284 per month and would 
recover the employee's contrioutions in about 6.5 years. 
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LIQUIDATION OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY 
RESERVES 



SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACCORDING 
TO NEED 



When considering both the employee's and employer s taxes. to ngu.es 
mSe uWouble for the worker with average wages however, 
Sit is ^appropriate to count the employer's taxes when 
cSerin- to value of the employee's investment in Soaal Security 
SStKsSSyw * contributing to the retirement system as a wnole. 
And. young workers should remember the potential value ot Social 
SeomS disability and survivors benefits wncn they try to figure u they'll 
cStK rSSy'Tworth out of the program. A young disaoiea womer or 
the voune famuv of a deceased worker stands to receive irony times 
SJtaSSSecurity payments than the worker paid m Soaal Security 



taxes. 



Under present law, payment of benefits in the ruture will depend m part 
on reduSg the Treasury secorities held by the trust tunes, xmj i? eopl* 
surest that doing so wUl requL-e the Government to raise tnlbons of 
doSS th^SSStased gent- rai taxation, further borrowing trom the 
Dublic or cutbacks in other program outlays. 
However others believe that there is no cause for concern since the 
Cogent will easily be able to sell new long-term Government bonus 
to the general public to obtain the funos to pay orf the oonds Soaal 
ZSt is holSing. How easy such a conversion will be may depend m 
Sr^nto extent to which national wealth and savings will have been 
SeSed as a Suit of the buildup of Social Security reserves in earlier 
years. 



<=ome peoole have suggested "means-testing" Social Security-paying 
teSbSdy to peopfe who need them. However, this proposal runs 
cSSter » i fcSSSntnal purpose of the program, wruch a ; tc . prevent 
need by providing a floor of income to even- worker and rus/her tarruly 
when earnings stop because of retirement, death, or disabdity. It is 
TstiSatSSt if there were no Social Security therewoula ce almost 
fourased persons for every one that is now classified as poor. Moreover, 
e^en£ce P Sown that part of the appeal that Sodsd Security has arts 
reTaSShip to a person's work. Most people prefer benefits as an earned 
right/payable asVmatter of law. mtroducing a means t^woddiad to 
mike it just "another welfare program" in the public s mind, observers 
believe. 



CONCLUSION 



The continuing public discussion over issues related to the future of 
Social Security is a sign that it will continue to remain a priority on to 
American ageW However, very often we forget tot die j present, eoate 
is over future possibilities rather ton present dangers, i ne dialogue w 
about assuring that the compact between generations represented by to 
Social Security system remains viable and strong. The Questions 

allv address to best means to accompUsn this end, not whether or 



generally i — 

not it will be accomplished. 
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Synopsis of School-To-Work Administrators' Workshops 
Integrated and Applied Curricula Project 



Overview 

As a direct result of input from teachers participating in the 1994 Integrated and Applied 
Curricula Project Summer Conference, a special workshop was designed for school 
administrators and curriculum specialists to involve them in the process of implementing 
integrated and applied curricula. Regional workshops were held in Appleton, Brookfield 
and Tomah in March and May, 1995. A total of 82 administrators attended these 
workshops. A synopsis of the action plans developed by the workshop participants 
follows. It is hoped these creative strategies to confront common barriers will benefit 
administrators and teachers working to implement applied and integrated curriculum and 
School-To-Work initiatives in Wisconsin schools. 



Teacher-Identified Barriers to Im plementing Integrated and Annlied Curricula 

Design Stage: turf batdes, team development and survival, lack of knowledge and 
information, team planning time, support, resources, buy-in from teachers and 
administrators. 

Development Stage: team development and follow through, in-service related issues, 
time, union and work issues, support and leadership. 

Implementation stage: traditional school schedule, team time, union and work issues, 
support, in-service and training, facilitating others, and buy-in from teachers 
administrators and students. 

Administra tors' Solutions to Teacher Identified Barriers 

1. Team Development: 

—arrange in-service activities to brainstorm vision, mission and action plan 

for short- and long-term goals; 
-establish a school improvement team; 
-select the "movers and groovers" as team members; 
-concentrate curriculum reform efforts on new hires and those who 

express a desire to change; 
-take small steps at first; 
-after trial period, debrief and evaluate. 

2. Time: 

—restructure core academic schedule to allow for common but flexible 

team planning; 
—eliminate separate curriculums for non-college students; 
—establish varieties of ways to find time (block schedule, common prep 

time, early release, late start, weekend retreats, etc.). 

3 Money: 

-access School-to- Work and Carl Perkins money to support faculty 

development during summer months; 
-build connections with business, industry, and labor for their financial 

support; 

-Create school board commitment (plan budgets accordingly). 
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4. Buy-in: 

—involve school board, administrators and community representatives in 

process from beginning; 
—get ideas and support from ground level; 
-involve teachers in decision making; 
—communicate that alternative education does not mean at-risk 

education; 

-communicate with the public that real education requires more than . 

students, books and teachers; 
—encourage staff attendance at summer workshops, college courses and 

provide funding; 
—pamper the innovations. 

5. Administrative Support: 

—get together resource people; 
—have regular support meetings; 
—show models of success; 

-provide budget support (technology and materials). 

6. Lack of knowledge: 

-encourage reform of teacher education to include a two-year internship 

model using master teachers as mentors; 
-examine emerging district curricula processes in context with Wisconsin 

Learner Goals, outcomes and assessments. 



Administrative Identified Barriers a nd Suggested Action Plans 

1. Time and Schedule Problems 

—develop a teaching schedule that allows as many teachers as possible to have a 

common period for interaction; 
—negotiate the length of the school year; 
-hire, reassign in order to have a School-To-Work coordinator; 
-provide incentives to staff (comp time, flex time, release time, and cumulative 
time); 

—set up a study group to restructure daily schedule; 
--prioritize initiatives and allocate time based on these prioritized initiatives; 
—shorten between-class passing time and lunch hours to provide more time; 
-have team of teachers build schedule to eliminate top-down management 
perception and increase buy-in. 

2. Lack of Financial Resources 

-tap into local, regional, state and federal money (School-To- Work grants, 
Carl Perkins, Eisenhower, National Science Foundation, and 
local district dollars); 

-identify areas that may be cut; 

-identify existing resources that could be utilized for an integrated task; 

—increase political action to provide state and federal funding; 

—have School-To- Work coordinators submit proposals; 

-seek private sources of funding (Chamber of Commerce and businesses). 
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3. Negative Image of School-To- Work (teachers, parents, students) 

—have in-service for staff (non-optional); 

—change image that School-To- Work should only be addressed by vocational 
staff; 

—focus on broader-based learner outcomes to needs rather than specific based 
content; 

4. Selling the Program and Getting Community and School Acceptance 

-secure the resources; 
—create pilot projects; 
-arrange an open house for community; 

—have public presentations about School-To- Work (service clubs, displays, etc.); 

—create a business, community and education team; 

-use state and regional promotional tools (newspapers and T.V.) to promote 

programs to generate positive press about the developing program; 
-present the concept of integration objectively; 
—inform K-12 about programs; 
—get student input 

5. Staffing and Certification Issues 

-lobby legislature for more flexible licensing; 

—create closer communication with the universities so that certification issues and 
preparation issues are understood. 

6. Staff Development 

-expose teachers to more work place skills as part of their preparation; 
-participate jointly with staff in relevant in-service presentations; 
-acknowledge participation and share knowledge at faculty meetings; 
—provide summer pay to develop curriculum and identify common themes; 
-make the program voluntary; 

-have business people share with teachers how businesses are structured 
differently now than 10 years ago and what student skills are 
necessary now compared to the past 

7. Building Consensus 

-establish a clearinghouse for new initiatives; 

—create a weekly bulletin on initiatives, issues, conference opportunities, etc. 
-establish a cross-sectional task force to present initiatives; 
—establish a structure to educate and inform teachers who are opposed; 
—compromise on issues. 



Integrated and Applied Curricula Project 
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AUTHENTIC ASSESSMENT 



Authentic assessment must be based on authentic tasks 
steeped in the realities of life/work. 

Unknown 

Authentic Curriculum requires use of higher order 
literacies. These higher literacies call for learners to 
analyze, think critically, evaluate, synthesize 
information, communicate more effectively, solve 
problems, learn how to learn, and, in general, learn more 
actively than traditionally. 

Rexford Brown 

We should test those capabilities and habits that we 
think are essential, and test them in context. Make 
them replicate, within reason, the challenges at the 
heart of each academic discipline. Let them be - 
authentic! 

Grant Wiggins 

It if it not worth teaching, it is not worth testing. 

Elliot Eisner 

The new literacy of thoughtfulness requires learners to 
become actively involved in the learning process and to 
apply those skills not just in semester exams but to 
real life. Learners who have to perform or exhibit their 
knowledge and skills get learning in their bones: active 
learners become lifetime learners. 

Kay Burke 



COMMON CHARACTERISTICS OF 
AUTHENTIC TESTS 

They are designed to be truly 
representative of performance in 
the field. 

Far greater attention is paid to 
the teaching and learning of the 

criteria to be used in the 
assessment. 

Self-assessment plays a much 
greater role than in conventional 
assessment. 

Learners are often expected to 
present their work and defend 
themselves publicly and orally to 
ensure that their mastery is 
genuine. 
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EVALUATION RUBRICS 



RUBRIC: red ocher, heading in red letters in a part of a 
book; 1 . heading , title, also class, category; 2. 
rule especially for the conduct of a religious 
service. 

The Merriam-Webster Dictionary 



What do I expect the student to know? 

An evaluation rubric is made up of headings or categories 
that are the essential or critical parts of the authentic 
task. 



occupational content proficiencies 
academic content proficiencies 
attitudinal proficiencies 

How well do I expect t he student to perform? 

For each category, criteria that reflects the various levels 
of accomplishment are listed and used for comparison 
against student work. 

The levels, or standards of accomplishment, are 
determined by employer expectations, industry standards 
and /or student profiles. 
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Sample Rubric for Group Learning 
Level 5: Exceptional Achievement 

Almost all students enthusiastically participated. Responsibility for task 
was shared. Students reflected awareness of other's views and opinions 
and included references to other opinions or alternatives in presentation 
and answers. Questions and answers illustrated forethought and 
preparation. 

Level 4 Superior Achievement 

Students showed adeptness in interacting. At least three-fourths of the 
students actively participated. Lively discussion centered on the task. 

Level 3 Commendable Achievement 

Some ability to interact. At least half of the students conferred or 
presented ideas. Attentive reading of documents and listening. Some 
evidence of discussion of alternatives. 

Level 2 Rudimentary Achievement 

Strong reliance on spokespersons. Only one or two persons actively 
participated. Sporadic interaction. Conversion not entirely centered on 
topic. 

Level 1 Minimal Achievement 

Exclusive reliance on one spokesperson. Little interaction. Very brief 
conversations. Some students were disinterested or distracted. 
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Integrated and Applied Curriculum 



Learning Outcomes Addressed: 
Content Areas 

Music, Marketing and Foreign Language 
Task: Create and Market a Multicultural Tape 

Students are determining an advertising objective for the School 
More. You vull work cooperatively in teams to come up with a jingle for 
advertising and sales promotion. The teams will present their final 
project to the class and the class will vote for the one they want to use. 
The Choir will perform the jingle and tape it in several different 
languages. The jingle will be played over the announcement system durinq 
the morning announcements for the School Store. 

Evaluation Rubric 

4 All groups members participated enthusiastically. Objectives were 
clearly developed in marketing, music and foreign languages 
Students used each others strengths and expertise meeting group 
goals. A professional presentation that demonstrated 
comprehension of the task was given by the team. 

3 Most group members participated Objectives were developed in 
music, marketing and foreign language. Some of the student's 
strengths and expertise were used in meeting the group goals A 
presentation was given that reflected comprehension of the task. 

2 Less that half of the team participated. Objectives were vague 
Students showed little use of strengths and expertise in meeting 
group goals. The presentation was disorganized and showed little 



1 



No sign of teamwork. Task not taken seriously. No presentation 
was developed. 
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...... THE RUBRIC 




Targeted Standard: Metacognition': Each student plans, reviews, and assesses the | 
quality of his/her thinking. !j 

CRITERIA jr 
High Performance: • The student details the steps for comparing two alike persons. 

Indicators: Gives rules for completing a Venn diagram f 
Explains choices made in each area of diagram 
Explains rationale for comparisons 
Assess quality of work 

Sound Performance: The student details the steps for comparing two alike persons 

Indicators: Gives rules for completing a Venn diagram 
Explains most choices for comparison 
Assess quality of work 



Adequate Performance: The student explains how to compare two characters | 

Indicators: Explains purpose of Venn j: 

Explains choices made for comparison j; 

Not Yet: The student is unable to explain procedures or give purpose jj 

Indicators: Does Venn with a few samples ' 
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CRITIQUE SHEET 
1 12 Business Communications 



Your letters, memos, and reports can earn you up to 20 points each. Your 
average point total at the end of the semester determines the largest 
portion of your final grade. 



1 8.5 - 20 average = A 
16.5-18 average = B 
14.5-16 average = C 
12.5-14 average = D 



Content 



Superior 



Satisfactory 



Weak 



•complete 


4pts. 


3.5 


3 


2.5 


2 


•accurate 










•not extraneous 












Content 


1 




• 


1 


1 


•appropriate detail 


4 pts. 


3.5 


3 


2.5 


2 


•adeauate 










•not excessive 












Oraanization 


1 


• 


• 


• 


1 


•logical 


4 pts. 


3.5 


3 


2.5 


2 


•reader-oriented 










•coherent 












Structure/Stvie 


l,_ 


• 


• 


l 


1 


•vivid words 


4 pts. 


3.5 


3 


2.5 


2 


•varied sentences 










•appropriate tone 












Acceotable Grammar 


• 


■ 


l 


I 


I 


Punctuation 


4pts. 


3.5 


3 


2.5 


2 



TOTAL SCORE: 



COMMENTS: 
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COMMON ASSESSMENT 
STRATEGIES 

Objective Tests 
Product Assessments 
Process Assessments 
Projects 

Performances 
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COMMON ASSESSMENT 

TOOLS 

Selected Response 

Guided Response 

Journals 

Observations 

Checklists 

Scales 

Open Ended Questions 

Portfolios 
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JOURNAL 



Student Entry 

Today, I finished the design of the 
costume for the Duchess of York. I 
found the design at the museum store. 
Since I am shorter than the duchess was, 
I had to do lots of adjusting in the 
pattern. I have included the original 
design and my changes. I worked to 
make the changes very precise. 
12/14 



Teacher Comment 

/ am pleased with how you found 
your design. You also did a good 
job in adjusting the design to fit your 
size. I checked your calculations. You 
need to recalculate the sleeve length. 
12/27 



I redid the sleeve measurements. It's a 
good thing. I would have had extra long 
arms. My receipts and addition are 
enclosed. I'm getting ready to cut the fabric. 
This will take lots of care on my part. To be 
authentic, my costume has lots of fancy 
ruffles on the cuffs and the neck. My mom 
says that I will be the most precise 
tailor in the world if I pull this off. 1/3 



Your math is now 100% exact. 
You are doing "wow" work in 
the three indicators you have 
worked on. 1/5 
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MIDDLE SCHOOL EXAMPLE 



OBSERVATION CHECK LIST 

Student: Denies Class: Science Date: 12/5 

Type of Assignment: Problem-solving ^m< 

Signed 

Signed 

Signed Denise Smith 

PERSISTENCE Frequently 

• Checks work X 

• Revises work 

• Stays on task 



PROBLEM SOLVING 

• Identifies problem __X 

• Brainstorms __x 

• Evaluates alternatives X 



_ Teacher Date 

_ Peer Date 

3 Self Date 72/5 



Some Times Not Yet 



X 
X 



SOCIAL SKILLS 

• Does role X 

• Follows guidelines , ~x 

• Listens X 



ACCURACY 

• Computation correct X 

• Follows steps X 

• Checks answers " " x 



COMMENTS 





Wow 


O.K. 


Not Yet 


Top Dog 


In the Middle 


Buried in the Pile 


Accurate 


Some Mistakes 


Inaccuracy 


Strong Logic 


Some Fallacies 


No Logic 


Shares Large 
Group 


Shares Small Croup 


Nonverbal in Class 


5 


3 


o' 


A 


C 


F 
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SECONDARY EXAMPLE 



AMERICAN LITERATURE SCALE 



Name: Katherine Burke 



Class: American Literature 



Instructions to the Student: Please use this rubric to a s ^ss vour journal entries for the past six weeks. I 
will complete a similar form when I collect the journal and aoolv a point tot al for yo ur quarterly grade. 
The journal assessment counts as 20 percent of the quarterly grade. 



1 " Originality of Ideas 

3 

Cenius 



.2 

Creative 



O.K. 



2. Evidence of synthesis and analysis in thinking 

3 / 2 

Cenius 

3. Makes connections 

3 . 2 

Cenius 

4. Uses concrete examples 



O.K. 



3 

Many 



2 X 



Some 



5. Cives full explanations 

3 -X 2 

Many 



Some 



1- 



Interesting 
Not Yet 



Interesting 



0 

None 



0 

None 
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Evaluation Criteria 



Evaluate your final product based on the following criteria. Circle the 
number that best reflects your assessment of how well you met the following 
design considerations. 



1. 



4. 



The model includes the basic elements of the teaching and learning process 
987 654 321 



The model is very 
comprehensive 
and includes a lot of 
important details. 



The model includes the 
basic elements, but it is 
missing some important 
ideas and details. 



The model has 
significant voids and 
omissions and lacks 
important details. 



The model presents the basic elements of the teaching and learning process in 
a logical and pedagogically appropriate sequence. 



9 8 7 

The model is very 
sequential and would 
promote genuine 
learning. 



1 



For the most pan, the 
model is sequential, but 
has 1 or 2 inconsistencies 
with quality instruction. 



The model lacks 
sequence and it is 
not consistent with 
quality instruction 



The model addresses all three domains of learning throughout the teaching 
and learning process. 

987 654 321 



The cognitive, affective 
and psychomotor domains 
are clearly addressed 
throughout the model. 



The model's attention to 
all three domains is clear 
in some places and somewhat 
implied or vague in others. 



The model clearly illustrates the role that 
evaluation plays in: 

* identifying entry-level knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes; 

* monitoring student progress toward desired 
goals and objectives; 

* evaluating the quality of instruction; 

* determining if students achieved desired 
objectives; and 

* characterizing and communicating student 
achievement to potential stakeholders. 



The model has major 
gaps and omissions in 
its attention to all three 
domains of learning. 



Clear Vague NA 
2 1 0 



2 
2 



0 

0 
0 

0 
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MIDDLE GRADES EXAMPLE 

After a field trip, each student makes journal entries. 

What three things did you like most at the museum? 

• the coal mine 

• the aquarium 

• the dinosaurs 

So What will you do with what you learned? 

• I'm going to build my own aquarium at home. I want a banana fish. 

Now What do you intend to do? 

• I'm going to save my newspaper route money to buy the materials. 



SECONDARY EXAMPLE 

Following a unit of study, the teacher can ask each group to list its responses on 

What were the most important characteristics of the main character? 

• outspoken 

• brave 

• hot tempered 

• faithful 

• intelligent 

So What can you learn from the main character? 

• I can learn not to shout out answers. 

• I can learn to control my temper. 

• I can learn to think through my answers. 

Now What will you do with what you learned? 

• Let other's speak in the group. 

• Count to 10 when angry. 

• Listen to other's ideas. 



PORTFOLIO OWNERSHIP 

Who owns a portfolio? Ownership implies responsibility; responsibility 
tor one s own learning and the process of selecting pieces of work that 
show what the individual is about, what goals they have, what they have 
achieved and how they have improved. Shared ownership is an option but 
there has to be a time when the learner takes full control. Portfolios ' 
prov.de a forum that encourages students to develop abilities needed to 
become independent, self-directed, life-long learners. 

TYPES OF PORTFOLIOS 

Working Portfolio 

The working portfolio is one which the teacher and student assess 
and evaluate together. The learner, and the advising teacher, choose 
samples that show the student's growth and self-reflection throuqh 

mtIrT 1 ; 3re encoura 9 ed to contribute to the process but 
remember, the portfolio represents the work of the student not the parent 

of thetudJt ,, tyP K 6 °, f P ortfolio is lntended *> display a realistic profile 
of the student. It should contain process and product samples that 
document learning over a period of time. 

Showcase Portfolio 

¥ The show case portfolio is modeled after the artist's portfolio. It 

contains samples of the students best work. Selections are made by the 
student with guidance from teachers, mentors/advisors and parents 
These portfolios represent the student's ability to engage in the processes 
of selection, comparing, self-evaluating, sharing and goal setting 

Professional Portfolio 

nnnnJult P °J tf f° m3y be USed by the Passional to provide an 
22£mni y sho ^ase artifacts that demonstrate his/her personal 
k 2 ,T nt 3nd QrOWth ex P eri ences. The portfolio's meaningfulness 
Lit h % Statements that present self-reflection and self 
evaluation. The contents may include artifacts showing work related and 
non-work related accomplishments, philosophy or belief statements 
photos, resume and letters of support or commendation from others. 



Introduction 



Amougr the ccr~aiio system, naturally, s = 0 f=c=ss --a- --av -r 
may not roilcvv :ogicai!y in the order curbed, an eiaoorancn of =acr 
element, rollowmg the progression set in F iau re 5. is meant to clarify : 
the expectations inherent in the ten phases. Let's begin at the begin- i 
ning and proceed accordingly. j 

Project Purposes j 

Early in the process, teachers look at the aumoses for using portfo- ! 
iios. They examine the "big picture" and project possible uses and 

Is focusing^ deC ' de 00 tYPe ° f p0rtfolio t0 deve| 0P- Projecting 
Collect and Organize 

A critical element of the portfolio system is the collection and organi- 
zation of the artifacts. Teachers need to plan how to store all the 
artifacts and design tools that help students to organize their portfo- 
lios. Collection is abundance. 

Select Key Artifacts 

Another crucial phase in portfolio development is selecting key 
items At this stage, teachers decide what the contents of the 
portfolio will be; who will select items; how often the artifacts will 
be prioritized; and how the selection will be done. Selection is 
abandonment. 

Interject Personality 

This phase calls attention to the person behind the portfolio by inter- 
jectrng personality into the cover and page layouts of the portfolio- 
but interject is not an essential element. By including what is often 
referred to as "signature pieces," the student presents a profile of 
him- or herself and often the portfolio takes on a life of its own 
Interjection focuses on including the personal touch of the individual 
students. Interjection is style and flair. 

Reflect Metacognitively 

The reflection phase requires the student to thoughtfully examine 

rfrof T?\f B > f 6d f ° r inClUSi ° n in the portfolia Each ar * f act is 
carefully labeled to reflect its meaning and value to the student By 

giving voice to why an artifact is included, students begin to know 

themselves mtrospectively. Reflection is a mirror into the self 



By giving voice 
to why an 
artifact is 
included, stu- 
dents begin to 
know them- 
selves tntro- 
spectively. 
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VAVAILA8; 



The Portfolio Connection 



The portfolio is 
kept manage- 
able only 
when items 
are injected 
and ejected on 
a regular basis. 
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Inspect to Self-Assess 

m addition to re*lprtin„ ~ 

to inspect «he,^S°oS IZt^T™ *> S ° ^ «~ 
they met their long-term and sh™ ,nem selves and their work hZI 
and weaknesses evinced? n n «" 9 ° a ' S? Are ,neir strengths 
•he 3^ tney D oe he, portfolio indicate grow^ in 

/s ° n course. Y un rrack < Inspecting ensures one 

Pe rfect and Evaluate 

them ready for , he grading ol " T 3 the content - and getting 



to 



«&s3sz is - — ,he 

^e format for meaningf^Ll^r* 0 '' 0 confe rence provides 
parents. it's a chance to connec, witS StUden,s ' teach ars. and 
for Cr e C c^^^ «». portfolio at 

Inject/Eject to Update 

«fraS^ h «^ ~ing door-some things are 

Whfe t 3 h CMCC ° m '' te '"»«'Ms 

ooltnination. tepec^ 9 ™" 9 *>'■ ^ 

te^S* ^ - * ■> -d out of chapters of 



XIV 
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VT COPY AVAI 



In'roducfion 



ar.c connect. Educators wno are a,rsady _s ng folios ~ar -, 5 c-v- 
~? use. They 4 wam 

process L hpir t ^ m ° de ' °' SeleCT **ordingly and tailor the 
process to their needs and expectations. 

Dleate^efP^^h 6 ° pt ™ s £ f models f ° r T *e Portfolio Connection, 
piease refer to the chart in Figure 6. 



Three Options for Portfolio Development 




Expanded Portfolio 

Project 
Collect 
Select 
Reflect 
Perfect 
Connect 



Elaborated Portfolio 



Project 

Collect 

Select 

Interject 

Reflect 



Inspect 

Perfect 

Connect 

Inject/Eject 

Respect 



i ' 



Figure 6 
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COPY WML 



USING AUTHENTIC ASSESSMENT TOOLS 
ACTIVITY 



assessment strategy thai will work vL? P T b ,' llty iS t0 develop an authe "«<= 

using a variety oSw^^^A"! 0 ' *"* »« developed. Consider 

student growth and Svement enSU ' e y ° U haVe "** measu «*< 



Evaluation Rubric 

Self-evaluate your plan using the indicators below Place an X on .ho n ■ w . 
your accomplishment. X on tne l,ne indicating 

1. Assessment plans align with authentic tasks. 

In Line "" ~tt~ 

.Right D.rect.on Q -f{7-~ 

2. Assessment strategies and tools are student cantered. 

O^aTel ^^e^r~- 

3- Student skills and outcomes are the focus of the rubrics. 

Sharp ~ 

4. Assessment plans will fainy measure intended aohievement. 

Fair " 

Pretty Fair -jj^- 

5- Overall, the assessment plan was well done. 

4 3 

Well Done 2 1 

Needs Improvement 

List the things that need improvement. 
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Integrated and Applied 
Curricula Conference 



Where Do We Go From Here? 



Developing the 1995-96 Action Plan 



Integrated and Applied Curricula 1995-96 Action Plan 

Name „ 

Date 

Proposed Project 

Whatare the steps, events and activities of your change effort? 



What is the sequence of these steps, events and activities. 



Who will be responsible for them? 
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What will be the driving and restraining forces that will effect your plan? 

Driving Restraining 



What will be the major restrainers? 
How will you reduce the restrainers? 



How have some of the above concerns (1-14) been addressed in your plan 



Questions to Ask About Your Proposed Change 3 

(' 

1. How will you establish a sense of urgency about the change? 

a. competitive analysis 

b. clearly communicating urgency 

c. timing 

2. Who will be the coalition that is guiding the change? 

a. 5-10 in small organizations 

b. 30-50 in large organizations 

c. common commitment 



3. Will the coalition be able to develop a picture of the future regarding the change that is relatively 

easy to communicate and will it appeal to customers, stakeholders and employees? 

4. How will a share'd need for the change be articulated? 

5. How will the compelling business or educational reasons for the change be 

communicated? 



6. Will the vision be communicated thoroughly, broadly and frequently using 
an array of existing media and mechanisms? 



7. Will the leaders be involved in the process of facilitating the change or will they be 

more involved in the content of the change? 

8. Have obstacles to the change been identified? 

9. Will the correct people be involved in helping remove the obstacles to the change? 

10. Is there an understanding of "fault tolerance" by those who will be involved in the change? 

11. Are there some small win situations planned and are they connected to clear 

measures that can provide evidence of the small wins? 

12. Are other systems aligning with the momentum of the change? 

a. rewards g. leadership/management 

b. policies 

c. structures 

d. performance evaluation 

e. information 

f. political 
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13. Is there a shared responsibility among the stakeholders for the success and 

failures of the change? 

14. Is there a way to measure the overall success of the change process? 
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Evaluation Form 
Integrated and Applied Curricula Conference 
June 27-29, 1995 

Please complete the following evaluations. Circle your response according to the following 
scale. Give this evaluation to a project staff member at the close of the conference. 

5 = Excellent = E - 2 = Fair = F 

4 = Very Good = VG l = p 0 or = P 

3 = Good = G 



Tuesday, June 27 Mean Score 

1 . Welcome and Overview of Conference 4 07 

2. Action Planning for Conference 3 77 

Comments: 



1:00-2:30 Breakout Work Sessions- mark only the one vou attended 

3. Wisconsin Developmental Guidance Model- 
How Does It Fit? 

4. Developing Assessment fools!."" 

5. Partnering-The First Step in fS'Devdopn^nt 

6. Task Development: Where To Begin. 

7. Learning Strategies 

Comments: 



4.63 
4.71 
4.09 
3.84 
4.36 



General Session (Panel) 

8. Implementing Integrated and Applied Curriculum- 
Administrators' Perspectives. 

Comments: 



Wednesday. June 28 



:45--10:15 Breakout Work Sessions- mark only the one v OU attended 

9. Team Building Experiences 

10. Implementing and Enhancing Schooi-Bascd"Learni' 
For All Students 

1 1. Learning Strategics !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!""""""'""" 

1 2. Developing Assessment fools 

1 3. Team Teaching and Other Delivery Strategics 



4.75 

4.00 
4.24 
4.75 
4.59 
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Comments: 



10:30-12:00 Breakout Work Sessions- mark only the one von attended 

14. Developing Portfolios. 

15. Partnering--The First Step in "team Development 

16. Mentoring 

17. Open Work Session... 

18. Planning Staff Development For STW initiatives 
Comments:__ 



4.43 
4.40 
3.57 
5.00 
4.43 



1:00-2:30 Breakout Work Sessions- mark only the nne v OU attended 

19. Introduction to Wisconsin Instructional Development 

System. t 4 1? 

20. Planning Instruction Based on Authentic Tasks 4 46 

21. Fundamental Change ... 4 7 3 

22. Planning Staff Development for Stw "initiatives 4 54 

23. Open Team Work Session. 4 gg 

Comments:_ 



2:45-4:15 Breakout Work Sessions-mark only the ™e yo U 

24. Career Majors as Curriculum Organizers 17<; 

25. Leading and Facilitating Teams 4'™ 

26. Developing Portfolios 

S 7 ste ^ roduetion 10 W »sconsin Ynstmctional Dwdopnie""nt" 
28. Team Teaching and Other "Delivery SttategiesIZI" 4.48 
Comments:. 



Thursday, June 2Q 



8:45-10:15 Breakout Work Sessions- mark only the 



one von attended 



29. Open Work Session 4Rn 

30. Leading and Facilitating teams 

31. Needs Assessment for Strategic' Planning V46 

32. Developing Portfolios. 4 ^ 

33. Planning Instruction Based on Authcmic Tasks 432 
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Comments: 



10:30-12:00 Breakout Work Sessions- mark only the one vou attended 



34. Developing Assessment Tools 4 73 

35. WDGM-How Does it Fit? ZZ^ZZZ^ZZZ'Z'.'.'.'.'.. 3.50 

36. Team Building Experiences 3.91 

37. Career Majors as Curricular Organizers 4.40 

< 38. Task Development: Where To Begin. . . 4.33 

39. Open Team Work Session ., ...* ,. IIZI* '* 4-84 

Comments: 



Wrap Up General Session 

40. Where Do We Go From Here? 3.87 



Comments: 



Conference Logistics 

41 . How did you like the organization and structure of the 
conference? 4 57 

42. How helpful were the sessions in helping you achieve your 

conference goals ' 4 42 

43-45. How did you like the food? 

43. Food at UW-Stout?.... 4 55 

44. Food catered to Chippewa Valley Technical ' College? 4 38 

45. Cookout Food?. ** *" 4^4 

46. How were your accommodations? ....l.""Z[Z'"""!..".""Z " 4X)8 

47. Please write your comments. Use the back of the page if necessary! 
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Evaluation Comments 
Integrated and Applied Curricula Project 
Summer Conference- 1995 UW-Stout 



1 . Welcome and Overview of Conference. 

• Too long. 

• Took too long. 

• Too long. 

• Covered are the semantics of the conference. 

• Good idea but too much time spent on this. 

• Good to make task known at start. 

2. Action Plan for Conference. 

•Action planning explanation was confusing! Whole school or individual? 
Have one person explain. Two points of view. 

• It would have been nice to know more about the action planning ahead of time- 
especially for those of us who did not attend last year 

• A bit confusing, should have been done after a few sessions 

& 3 but"" ' dead " timC 31 ^ 8 " 9:3 °- 1 C3n understand the schedule day 2 

myl^f 1 ^ CfFeCtiVe in hdping me devel0p me devei °P a structurc ^ 

• Nice explanation of conference logistics and expectations. Directions for 
development of the action plan were not always real clear. 

• Stabilizing inf. session generates a comforting effect! Even with the 
preparation, the goal and objective setting were difficult to agree upov in large 

or partcipS 6 ° f Partidpating mcmbers md the nature of their experience and 

I t Cti °J!i ? l3n ; f ° r ^ h001 system va 8 ue connections at this point. 

• Moved too slow, didn't seem organized 

• Confuse ^ eVerybody had attended me P revious conference. 

nn?^? 06 be -?' een S , ch001 to work and integrated and applied curriculum I did 
not expect specific goals as outlined by LVEC for district 

• Anxious to become productive. 

end^prodSousf COnferenCe is veiy S ood 1 wi » tak * back ideas and 

• Well Organized. 

•Covered all the semantics of the conference. Excellent starting point - action 

• Addressed are questions/concerns from audience - liked "roving mentors" - 
helped group get over roadblocks in group thinking. 

• Mike and Howard were both well organized and concise 

inS^S^r^n!Z ICh , rime T m ° n lhiS - 0pening remark ' wou,d havc been 
mocc eltective if shorter - to me the morning was wasted. I suggest opening 

Stoi pZnTng ° U CU ™ u]um and Spcnd »?™«2SSf 



• Since I wasn't here last year and am alone from my school district more 
direction on the action plan would have been helpful 

• Gave goal - individualized. 

• Good to make tasks known at start 

• Initiate a clap after introducing a new speaker 

• Well organized, A good way of starting and looking ahead 

co^eTcc US l ° tHink thr ° Ugh What WC wantcd to 8 ct from th <> 

iJS^fi^^g^"*- ™ s -s confusing. It took a while to 

• Helped clarify some concerns. 

• Too boring for an opening. We needed a charge! To get things eoimr 

• Excellent exercise it gave focus to confusing activities g g g ' 

.* ThS^ l ° ha u 6 thC P resenter waIk around and help with action plans 
The time for working tin our goals, objectives, etc. was helpful 

• Allows participants to focus on goals 

conSng dS ained t3Sk SimpIy ^ g3Ve Ume 10 d ° 50 Ms " Wackcr g^c 

• Overview to 10 minutes or LESS' 

«^ rSg^ 1 °" 3 °" e '° 0nc tasis - Weta ™ - *e firs, time peo pl e 
'JOS^f" was t con f usin S- Might be a need to write two action plans- 1 personal 

• t Did not need to review as much as Mike did. More time needed to work on this 

JE£&2SE£ ^ f ° r ^ bU « «™ b * co "fe re - were no, 
• Start a little sooner, 9:00 AM 

loe C arihXS." AC,i °" P ' a " fW ' hC C °" f ~" " d '"*» P' an for the 
ialkc°d W n,or SP llL 0 , n *^'°P in ? a " «&» plan for this conference vs. Gabe who 
" = Co^Sg aC, '° n P ' an f ° r im l"<™="'"g « yonr school ^ 

JoEST COmP ' CU: ^ SUtttacL Acio/planninlconfld by 
'JtrtSOt ' inf0rraalivc - h »' 1 '' Dr - ^ <*™l"lc<l as did Dr. Gallov- assistance 



3. Wisconsin Development Guidance Model— How Does it Fit? 

• The presentations was superior. The sad fact remains though that no one is in 
charge of the chaos in our Wisconsin schools and no one or ones (teachers, 
counselors, parents, shared decision - making ) is empowered to find clarity in the 
clmos 

• OK. More for WWTC. 

• Very good review of WG Model and how it correlates with other STW 
initiatives. Handouts were very complete. 

4. Developing Assessment Tools. 

• Gave great examples of rubrics and how to use different assessment tools!! ! 

• Well presented. 

• Very well explained and useful. 

• Very clearly presented - enjoyed reference material. 

• Very informative and helpful in assessment tools. 

• Liked the work session time to practice inf., develop ideas that "popped" during 
session - TIME to actually process what was heard!!! 

• It really brought some new ideas to light for me. 

• Excellent resources - got to share and compare and complete our own - great! 

• I had heard the terms, but Mike helped to provide the substance! 

• Handout Excellent, would be nice to know ahead of time which sessions include 
significant time for team member work. This was wasted time for me in 1st 
session because it was without team. 

• Excellent overheads. - Involved class in developing as assessment rubric. 

• Work time was nice. 

• Good handout, well planned, adequate time for work. 

• Sample & explanations created group / individual analysis & creation of team 
project variables for specific projects (specific schools). 

5. Partnering -- The First Step in Team Development. 

• Good examples - nice handouts. 

• Too much work time, when you are working independently. Would have 

_ appreciated hearing more variety of activities. Brainstorming would have been 
good. 

• Real people doing real things, workable suggestions. 

• Speakers very enthusiastic - neat ideas. 

• Teachers were enthusiastic. 

• Great presentation. 

• Well done but not much new information. 

• Good job in presenting model but a better job could have been done by giving 
more information on partnering techniques. 

• Presenters were well organized with concepts explained with relevant examples. 

• Good visuals and ideas specific. 

• Good and very good to permit team work time immediately. 

• Great enthusiasm - mentoring - good idea. 

• Provided a good map for preparing to integrate. 

• Very good presentation. After leaving 1 was very excited about some ideas. 
The mini action plan was very nice. However, it was difficult to sec from a 
distance. 

• Provided a good How chart lor setting up an action plan. 




• Well organized - illustrated well how their integration worked.- Should have 
spent more time on finding common ground between participants. 

• Good organization. Visual on wall was too small. Hand out action plan sheets at 
the beginning. Not what I expected. They were two people who made it work. 
However, they did not take a leadership role in helping the audience make it 
work. They should have had a complete action plan to give us. 

• Great! We developed a similar program after seeing this session. 

• Very concrete and made integrating look doable. 

• Presenters were organized with concept- explained with relevant examples. 

• Good visuals & ideas specific. 

6. Task Development: Where to Begin. 

• Mr. Schilling was a very effective down to earth speaker who had practical 
experience. Mr. Hogan brought some very useful resources. 

• Sparta inf. was very detailed. 

• Sparta, way too detailed didn't pertain to task development. Shilling went 75 
minutes leaving WWTE only 15. Didn't he know he hogged the presentation? 
WTC was good but too short. 

• Schilling referred to girls in his classes as "little girls" and "Miss Prep". This 
was frustrating as it deleted much of the quality of the presentation. The session 
didn't accomplish the intent/description - "where to start". It was more show and 
tell. The 2nd part was from WWTC STW cord. - it addressed the description of 
the program. 

• Needed more inf. on "where to begin" It was a very good presentation, but not 
what I needed to get started. 

• I would have liked more on resources for redesigning curriculum, Mr. Hogan. 

• No opportunity to be active. 

• Need more information about what Tech and 4 year colleges are getting done 
with competency administration. 

• Information from the teachers actually teaching is always the most beneficial. 
Presentation of resource material was concise and relevant. 

• The session was very interesting but did not seem to relate to developing tasks 
very directly. 

• Too much time devoted to history of integrated humanities clad - not enough 
discussion of class substance relevance to teachers and students, relevance to life 
itself and after high school. 

• Jim Shilling gave good presentation explaining how Sparta started. Kerry gave 
history of useful inf. to participants. There was not any work assignment time, if 
this was to be done. 

• Very good presentation - but how relevant to the overall curriculum in this - not 
sure it is really on the level of an AP course. 

• Would have been more productive to talk equally with Kerry Hogan. - 

• Good resources and handouts. 

7. Learning Strategies. 

• I would have liked inf. on how to account for different learning strategies in the 
classroom. 

• Knowledge of diversity to match style of leaching. 

• Delivery method should have paralleled the message of the session - Then 
recapped the what and how delivery system used! 

• Interesting and informative. 

• Information not new - comparable to EDU 101 . 
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The most practical information to apply with in the class. 
Good activity and handouts. 

Valuable insights, well rounded discussion and good resources. 
Wclty is energetic and informative plus he wears cowboy boots 



Implementing Integrated and Applied Curriculum-Administrators' Perspectives. 

• Too slow!!!! Job shadowing handout good! Computer was good. (A V needed 
for all presenters) What did Bay View do? I didn't get it!!! Bill Bomber is good 
Pat Brooks slow - do handouts! ! ! Ed K overhead too small to see! Too slow ' 1 ' 

• Was not a panel. 

• This would have been better as a break session. 

• Never was helpful to me personally. 

• Interesting but not very relevant to classroom teachers. 

• Things arc moving. The application need a revision! 

• Seemed like administrators were blowing their own hours rather than talking 
about problem solving. 

• Good handouts. Could we have school district names and contact people 
phone #s. Great ideas and enthusiasm! Nice to know what great things arc °oing 
one!!! _ t> t> 

• Stories on "what I did" interesting but does not seem to be as useful as is 
needed. Change = money to our districts policy. 

• Good role and principal in A & I curriculum. 

• Too fragmented speakers weren't well prepared, more specifics needed. 

• Disjointed. Connections needed to be made between speakers. 

• D'Amato too long!!! Ed Kovochich - stick to time schedule!!! 

• What about tech college administration? This did not pertain to me 

• Not enough time for Q and A. 

• Several were difficult to understand. They rambled on. 

• Wasn't a "panel", it seemed more of a show and tell for some of the 
administrators, and some of them weren't clear or direct to the point at hand 

• If this is done again - select administrators who understand STW. 

• Prime source input interesting; network potential for use in staff development 
or in-servicing. r 

• Did not understand job shadowing connection to admin, perspectives 

• More time for questions would have been desirable 

• Good, practical inf. 

• Panelists could have been more specific about how and what to implement tech 
prep. Some were very good, others were not. 

• Specifics- various routes 

• Keep 5-10 min. time frame so there is time to answer questions. Overheads arc 
very poor. They are difficult to see. State names again before they speak, so we 
can note. Names were difficult to see also.. 

• Boring, except for Mr. Pat Brooks. 

• Job shadowing was very boring. Bill Bomber was insightful. Pat Brooks was 
good. Ed was fine. 

• Helped clarified the need for implementing integrated & applied curriculum 

• Two of the principals were good speakers & very interesting. 

• Some of the presenters were interesting and on topic, others were too va«uc and 
general. 

• This was helpful for me. I wonder if most administrators feel this way 

• All seemed well informed about integration-presented some good comments 
Irom extremely active to trying only a few integration ideas 
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• Panel needs to present information to the other administrators! Information docs 
not aid teachers to implement curricuh-teachers do not have the power to do so. 

• Very enthusiastic & informative. 

• In a short time - a variety of observations. 

• I would have preferred to hear more from the administrators-what the fcaehers 
had to say didn't seem to fit under Oris topic. The administrative perspecisvc in an 
individual school or district is probably the most important single facto; \n 
whether or not projects like these will succeed. 

• Interesting to know what other districts are doing for potential resource 
contacts; some speakers were too long winded. Six minute time should have been 
maintained. 

• Don't understand why Julia D'Amato went through her presentation. It was not 
a "perspective" by any means! And, way too much time. Gobert-OK. Bomber- 
better. Brooks-finally, someone who addressed what the session was meant to do- 
very good presentation. Kovochich-very good, very interesting to listen to and 
committed to this. 

• I really enjoyed hearing success stories of Bill Bomber. I don't know if Julia 
D'Amato fit here. She's hired for integration, the principals weren't. There were 
too many speakers and no time for questions. 

• Mauston & Whitewater good. Juneau-OK. Other guy-poor. 

• Could have done without job shadowing presentation during this block. What 
about a job shadowing breakout next year. 

• Excellent ideas on problem/situations. 

• The overhead of the principal from Juneau needed to be larger or paper copies 
provided- difficult to follow. 

• Too much stuff, not enough time. Bill & Pete were very good (informational & 
interesting). Fat guy made sense. 

• Set aside more time for this - let each person talk more and answer questions 
individually. 

• A few presenters assumed that we knew what they had done in their schools- 
false assumption. Each should have included what they had done. 

• All perspectives at panel were valuable. A "brief one page summary to take 
home would have been useful to help "jog" the memory at the basic content of the 
panelists. 

Team Building Experiences. 

• Very helpful. 

• These people were outstanding! Real down-to-earth and realistic. They were 
sincere and honest providing both positives and negatives. After hearing them, I'm 
excited to get to work in our district. 

• Very good for understanding teacher team & building successful working 
atmosphere. 

• Presentation was excellent, learned we use portfolios more than we realize. 

• Actual experience and concrete suggestions 

• Excellent presentation, work time exercise was great. 

• John & Ann handed out a lot of good information that I can use this year and in 
an inscrvice that I will be giving. 

• Excellent prescntation-a source of energy I will share with others. 

• This session was great! These arc "real people" describing what goes on in the 
real world. 

• Excellent presentation and handouts. I didn't sec this as a workable situation for 
my school. 

• Very well clone. No work time given. 
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• Beautiful! This is our district's new model! 

• Well done. You might consider having panel discussion with South 
Milwaukee's entire team. 

10. Implementing and Enhancing School-Based Learning for All Students. 

• Appreciated opportunity for input; she'll (WTCS) use in revisions & planing. 

• Very open to suggestions and willing to assist us and leam from us. Something 
scattered and misleading session title. 

• I wanted a little more concrete hold on what is expected. 

• Appreciated the opportunity to react to this DPI initiative. 

• Informative. 

• Good exchange of ideas -"give and take". Review of a step model was very 
good - model makes sense. 

1 1 . Learning Strategies. 

• How students' process information. I thought it might include a teacher activity 
for incorporation in classroom sit & get! 

• Very dynamic. 

• Very dynamic presenter, good information. 

• Very enthusiastic & good presentation skills. 

• I learned many things about myself & prospective students. 

• Very interesting. Would have liked another hour; great information 

• Would have enjoyed more ideas how to use inf. Otherwise, very enjoyable. 

• Repetitive inf. I had previously. 

12. Developing Assessment Tools. 

• Good materials. I can try. 

• Finally I understand what the hell a rubric is. Thank you ! ! ! 

• Well done! A good balance of information and work time. The results will be 
used during the next school year. 

• Well organized. Good handouts. 

• It was excellent. I thought all the models were very helpful. 

• Presented basic types of assessments (besides Rubrics). Had time to develop 
personal assessment tool. 

13. Team Teaching and Other Delivery Strategies. 

• Excellent. The best presentation that I saw as well as the most practical. 

• Good, but I wasn't sure about what the other strategies were. Team teaching was 
nicely modeled. 

• Excellent modeling. 

• Excellent working experience (& inf.). 

• This was an excellent session. They had many methods of teaching. 

• Excellent delivery. 

• Helped in understanding the interactions of team members. 

• Less lime could be used in introductory materials; more time needed in team 
teaching strategics and hands on development of integrated units. Handouts were 
well handled- good to have resources for home reading. 

• Good interactive activities. 

• Practical, touched on lots of relevant issues. 

• Good presenters, enthusiastic, worked well as a team. 
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14. Developing Portfolios. 

• Focused primarily on career portfolios, not as an assessment tool. I would much 
rather had a presenter that looked at both not just career portfolios. 

• Great. I can really use this. 

• Very thorough; good information; good handouts. 

• Excellent! Practical! Useful! 

• Good, organized and diverse presentation. Excellent networking. 

• I was very ignorant on the subject but now I feel competent enough to start. 

• I wish we had more time in this session. 

• It helped answer a lot of concerns. 

• Good examples - enjoyed sharing ideas and activities. 

• Examples of portfolios needed to be viewed or hands-on material. 

• Good overview. 

• Good for initial ideas. 

• See more models - Deforest, WI. 

• Gained some ideas, will apply some ideas this year. 

• Good working session on what- should be content of portfolio & thoughts on 
practical matters of cost [sic], responsibility. 

15. Partnering - The First Step in Team Development. 

• Good inf. I got some great ideas from this session. 

• List of good ideas. 

• Nice visuals, good presentation. 

• Very informational & good visuals. 

• We will use Whitehalls for help. 

• More relevant for middle / elementary school teachers. 

• Nice balance of disciplines. Good examples provided. Good ideas generated for 
me within my own discipline. Thanks. I'll merge creative writing Jn/Sn level with 
3rd graders. 

• Some very good ideas on how to integrate MS and elementary. 

• Excellent information. This section pertained to my situation. It offered me 
many ideas. 

• Many new ideas, although no work given. 

• Excellent enthusiasm and examples. Wonderful to see 7th and 3rd grade 
involved. 

• Very informative. Would like to see more details. 

• Great to see people so enthusiastic. 

1 6. Mentoring. 

• Super! Really helped. 

• Didn't relate to students and MS teachers. 

• Was anticipating a session on mentor programs for student to student. 

• Excellent handout, and presenter was willing to serve as a resource, knew 
difficulties because he has been involved in this. 

• Informational format is strong. Follow up for creation was weak. 

• All lecture - materials on handouts already. 

• Work session description wasn't thorough enough. I wanted information on 
studcnt-to-studcnt mentoring. 

• Informative! No need to read to us from the good & informative handout. 
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• Good ideas but talked too much about what is done just at Stout not about some 
different possibilities. 

• Handout was valuable. Don't know another way of delivering but there probably 
could have been a mentoring exercise. 

• Very organized, good inf. and handout. 

• Good guide for future development of mentoring program. 

• Howard Lee gave an information on mentoring and how localities can adapt 
from plan. 

• Great handout! 

• Needed to be translated more into H.S. situation. 

17. Open Work Session. 

• Nice to have work time with team members. 

• It was worthwhile to come together as a team and share notes from session. 

• Great to have time to work and use strategies learned. 

• Worked on Rubrics & Action plan just learned in last session. Networked with 
Mike Galloy. 

18. Planning Staff Development for STW Initiatives. 

• Great materials for future modeling. 

• Very valuable information & a well structured project with adequate work time. 

• Clear, concise & practical. Our team developed a plan for in-service & staff 
develop, programs. 

• Well organized, excellent ideas, good work time, excellent presenter. 

• Interesting suggestions. Good clarification & resources. 

• It would have been more beneficial to have more time for the presentation. 

• Would have appreciated more time for Lyle to talk with us and plan. 

• Lyle had some good handout material, and he set aside time for people to 
develop staff development plan. 

• Excellent handouts. 

19. Introduction to Wisconsin Instructional Development Systems. 

• Good presentation on WIDS-got demo disks. 

20. Planning Instruction Based on Authentic Tasks. 

• Good examples & handouts. Excellent presentation skills 

• Good. 

• Excellent! Good presentation, very well organized; nice handouts. I can actually 
use. Makes me excited about using this method. 

• excellent inf., practical examples speakers presented with an interesting format. 

• Very down to earth practical ideas. Clarified definitions - State initiatives. 

• They were the best presenters 1 have seen yet. Very interesting and informative. 

• Good job, Jerry. 

• Very informational. 1 enjoyed the modeling. 

• Some interesting information in regard model, need better tasks to the H S 
level. 

• Beneficial - useful to the development in my classes this year. 
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2 1 . Fundamental Change. 



• Testimony of your success/attempts is good but liked pink-blue-lavendcr - 
. "Neon yellow" approach is great. 

• Excellent information and useful examples to be considered. 

• Insight will help in looking at freshman charge model. 

• Very informative, good presenters, organized helpful materials. 

• Informational & informative. 

• Fantastic examples; super presentation. 

• Good to hear both administration & teachers points of view. Very exciting and 
rewarding. ^\ 

• What we teach ( curriculum ) & how taught the essence of change /Brooks 
Fallin -provided "nitty gritty". 

• More discussion on how the change come about. 

• Excellent, need more like this. 

• Nice mix of plans and experiences, enthusiasm was contagious. 

• Pat Brooks- great. He and his system implementing real change great risk- 
taker. 

• Good practical approach to system change. 

• Made a lot of quick statements. That over simplified the issue. 

• Excellent! The team approach was refreshing! 

• Honest presentation - with cautionary note - you are on your own. I left 
inspired. 

• Dynamic presenters, good examples. 

• Please duplicate their vision and send to my school district. 

• Hearing from a principal was informative; sounds like Whitewater is on the 
cutting edge. 

22. Planning Staff Development for STW Initiatives. 

• Good handouts, good activity. 

• Good to excellent handouts. 

• Excellent information & strategies presented. Good ideas to go back & 
implement arid handouts to support this. 

• Very good & supportive. Most practical and applicable. Good clear directions. 
Good reading for homework. 

• Tried to cover too much in his 1/2 hr presentation. He blew through his handout 
way too fast. Content was good however and the activity was excellent. 

• Very thorough! 

• Explained the How and Why of applied and integration. 

• The information received will help in the staff development I am planning for 
upcoming year. Very knowledgeable. 

• My team wasn't present but the inf.. was important & valuable. 

• This could and should have been a 2-4 hour block. 

• Lyle did a excellent job at showing how staff development impacts the school 
reform process. Excellent handouts. 

23. Open Team Work Session. 

• Wc needed this time to work. 

• Wc needed this time! Thanks. 

• Able to work on specific goals with team members. 

• Our team was able to do some good planning 

c n **•> 
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• Our team had a great opportunity to synthesize the inf. gathered thus far. 

• Great! We worked well together. 

• Used computer at center! Made our paper. 

• Group able to work on action steps. 

• Very necessary. 

• We made excellent use of this time. 

• Got a lot done. 

• Really productive after hearing So Milwaukee's session. 

• Nice time to have this and set goals. 

• Time well spent. Thanks for block of time. 

• Formulated feasible plan. 

• Fairly productive. 

24. Career Majors as Curriculum Organizers. 

• Gave rne another way to approach integration. 

• Needed a more interactive delivery technique late on a busy day. Teachers are 
likely to slow down the after school at dismissal time. 

• A useful model, although some rehashing of old ideas. 

• It's a new concept & not yet well understood. Information was not totally clear. 

• Structure of model well defined but specifics on implementation not addressed. 

• Good presentation. 

• A little difficult to understand because I was not familiar with the content . A 
unit was completed. 

• Resources practical. 

• Structure of model was well described. 

• Good organizational tool. 

• I have a hard time with the term "Career Majors". Based on what was presented, 
the term "Life Skills" is more appropriate. 

• Good theoretical construct to frame authentic learning experiences. 

• Confused with terminology. 

• Would be more clear if career majors was changed to life skills. Title of 
inservice a little unclear. 

• The documentation presented to the Tech Prep Consortium uses 50 cent words 
to disguise vague notions. The presenter was very good. He made the framework 
workable. 

• Not real dynamic. Hard for me to follow. 

• Need to get the package he used for overheads. 

25. Leading and Facilitating Teams. 

• Excellent! 

• Was more directed at administrators. Should have been identified that way. 

• Too conceptual. 

• Teams must be empowered and give them support to do job. 

• We needed a lot of time of lecture inf.. (not his fault ) so not much time for 
activity. Great inf., really helped me figure out our barriers. 

• Could be blocked into 3 hr. session. Excellent information to implement ideas 
and programs. 

• Speaker organized and presented practical inf. 

• Why teams without support and direction fail. 

• Good insight of what is necessary to create teams. Top down vision or mission 
to motivate a grass roots development through contracting. 
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• Good presentation- enjoyed the exercise, very useful information to have for 
leading teams. 

26. Developing Portfolios. 

• A lot of good ideas. 

• Great. Now I know how to use a portfolio better. 

27. Introduction to Wisconsin Instructional Development Systems. 

• Very effective, thorough, well done. 

• Good presentation. 

• Great system - No to get local district to purchase [sic]. 

• Looks like some great stuff! 

• Gess philosophy,- need more application. 

• The WID's program was explained and "sold". It is a cost [sic] was at [sic] a 
school district with Tech. College. 

28. Team Teaching and Other Delivery Strategies. 

• Nice role playing Great handout. Good presentation, good activity. 

• Good ideas made me think again about integrating. 

• Very good delivery, very good sessions. 

• I knew ?< tot of this from team teaching. 

• Well organized & prepared! Thanks, very informative. 

• It was interesting, worthwhile and fun! 

• Good hands on activities. 

• This was the only session I worked in too. Good experiences. 

• This was really helpful. 

• Great use of role playing. Also excellent group activities. 

• Great. I enjoyed the clock idea and plan to use it. 

• Good handouts and activities. 

• Dynamic presenters. 

• Would have been helpful to meet with our team to discuss actual lesson ideas. 
Although it was interesting to meet others, it wasn't as practical. 

• Fun! 

• Nice job. 

• Great enthusiasm and creativity. Good handouts. 

29. Open Work Session. 

• It was terrific to be able to work with all three teams. 

30. Leading and Facilitating Teams. 

• Excellent handouts. Good information! 

• I learned a lot! 

• Good handouts; nice presentation, good information. 

• Well done but the time factor cut the summary down. This will help us move 
ahead with our agenda. 

• Ran out of time. 

• Too class like - too many words, models, etc. 

• Very few concepts that were new but 1 did like the alignment of the blocks all 
based on our product: students. Good to keep in mind. 
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• Good handouts, discussion, some preaching. 

• Seems to be one of the more educated speakers- very insightful and direct. 

3 1 . Needs Assessment for Strategic Planning. 

• Good job. Practical application not just theory. 

• Good handouts. Presentation lacked enthusiasm. 

• Wonderful! New information clearly presented - useful. 

• At times a little difficult to understand measurements. Not enough time for 
explanation. to 

• New ideas I can use. 

32. Developing Portfolios. 

• Good material, well presented. 

• Useful information. 

• Concrete ideas. 

• Well organized and developed, process is an important as product. Excellent 
research and background provided. 

• Good, informative. Many good ideas and inf. I did want more student 
motivation to keep portfolios ideas. 

• Excellent job, many examples & HO. 

• Goodinfonnation 0n - ^ status of Portfolios. Our school system-has done very 
portfolio ICVC Startin§ m 8th giade 95 " 96 " 1,0 encoura g ement for classroom 

• Good information and pros/cons. 

• Good range of examples provided including excellent handouts Use of 
overhead allowed focus . Nice job answering questions 

• Will use this. 

33. Planning Instruction Based on Authentic Tasks. > 

better ^ diSPl3y ° n Scientiflc method on an ease1 ' so overzoned could see it 

• Redefined authenticity & the importance for the final step of application 

• Excellent presentation, on target. 

• Extremely full. 

• Focused on instruction which is what I need. Good session 

• The idea of trade content for authenticity? Must concentrate on integrate' 

• Great materials. How to move this beyond theory to reality in our school" is key 

• Too much information to process. 3 

• Shortage of handouts. 

• Extremely knowledgeable. 

• Information was very good, but visuals were poor and out of focus 

• Well presented. Time to plan an instructional lesson on our own would have 
been beneficial. 

• Concise statement on how to make effective authentic teaching 

• Excellent examples! Very energetic. 

• Information was explained very well and will be used in the classroom Topic 
was slightly intense for the amount of time allowed. 

• Presenters were excellent. 

• Interesting speaker, good handouts, fun activity. 
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• Talked almost the entire time - too much- too much just giving list of 
techniques we already know. No work time. 

• Brought connections together from my experience with Fartier & Redman's 
explanation. It's still difficult for me to do. 

• Not new material. 

• Excellent handouts. 

• Redman and Terry Hogan are dynamic leaders in WI. Their approach to 
topic was excellent and very useful. 

34. Developing Assessment Tools. 

• Good handouts overheads. Humor adds a lot. Activity was excellent. 

• Excellent handout & explanation! Good food for thought. I left with ideas to 
take back with me. 

• Informative - will help to meet need for PT. 

• Interesting & informative. Definitely a challenge to into curricula. 

• Good examples of rubrics and references. 

• Right on Mike! 

• Good information-will be useful in creating our own and presenting to other 
teachers. 

• Well organized, knowledgeable, enjoyable to listen to. 

• Well organized, positive attitude and positive enforcement, welcomed sharing 
of resources. 

• It was very valuable to get all the different examples. 

• Good job, good examples. 

• Good to have at the end of the seminar. 

35. WDGM--How Does it Fit? 

• The flexibility to adapt to change has to be part of the guidance theme of 21st 
century. We all understand & work together for future student success. 

• Stimulating thoughts on significance of child dev. on planning instruction. 

• Dry- not applicable- "How does it fit" was not covered. 

• Not applied directly to the integrated and applied paradigm. 

36. Team Building Experiences. 

• This team did not in anyway teach authentic tasks. 

• So good that I went twice! 

• Sounds like they have an interesting program. 

• Too much reading off of transparencies. 

• Realistic. 

• Needed better introduction. The cause description did not give enough 
information that this was for building [sic] teams. Some very practical ideas were 
presented. 

37. Career Majors as Curricular Organizers. 

• Lcn Stcrry did an excellent job. 

• Great discussion and sharing. 
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38. Task Development: Where To Begin. 

• Interesting but rather slow moving. The first speaker used all but 2 minutes of 
the time slot. This forced the second speaker to rush through and our session went 
over time. This was unfair to the second speaker. 

• The "battle "stories" are a big help at this time. 

• Maybe more general- small details and procedures aren't all that helpful - 
framework and process to me are the focus needed for task development. 



39. Open Team Work Session. 

• Communication was great. 

• Very productive, made lots of plans. 

• Computer work to prepare for the upcoming school year. 

• This time I was able to work with the team that I primarily participated. 

• We got a lot of work done! 

• Valuable time to finalize action plan. 

• We really needed final planning time. 

• We could use more time to work together with leadership available. 

• This session should be open team work session only. 

• It is good to have time to work together. 

• Focused together well. 

• Needed the time to develop our plan for next year, and this was great. 

• Able to complete goal sheet. 

• Got the job done. 

• Work sessions were vital in order to absorb and process inf. through applying it 
to home situation. 

• Excellent. 

• Developing future plan. 

• After all team members were able to come together with inf. from last 3 days 
so work session was easy. 



40. Where Do We Go From Here? 



• The exercise made us think and grapple with very real problems. 

• We were able to develop an effective & useful plan. 

• Already completed in one of the break out sessions. 

• Short & sweet but good direction for follow up. 

• Needed more directions. 

• Session too long - many have a long drive. 

• This conference needs to be expanded to the middle/junior high levels, and 
hopefully to the elementary level. 

• This gave a name plus structure to change processes. 

• I think all consumption [sic] should be active in this workshop. This is very 
hard to implement when you are the only person here. 

• Allowed my team to develop a plan (organize our thoughts) for fall. 

• Good closure but vague in direction. 

• Already accomplished this sequence previous night. 

• Repeat of information already presented. 

• Redundant action plan - we've been working on it for the last 3 days and now 
you want us to do it all over again? This should have been introduced on day otic. 
Too much for the last activity. 

• Very large question. 
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46. How were your accommodations? 



• Not polite staff, errors made on our bill. 

• Best Western needs some attention - really run down, no ice, check in and out 
process very poor. 

• One of our guaranteed rooms at Best Western was not available for one of our 
team members upon arrival at 1 1P.M. Monday. They did finally put him in a 
room. There was a great deal of confusion at check-in. but check-out was fine. 

• Rooms need to be remodeled and aired out. There were not enough non- 
smoking rooms! 

47. Please write your comments. 

• Enjoyed the Breakout Work Session! This was more helpful that the sit & get 
method. Have all presenters use visuals, handouts and activities to have 
participants work towards a plan. It would be better to also include other teachers 
that would be working with us to develop action plan, then they have a stake in 
this. It isn't just me coming back to my school with my ideas. It also would help 
me be more effective. This has been an excellent conference. I hope it would 

be continued next year. 

• Start with a general session in the A.M. because people walk in late otherwise. 

• Starting with a section in the A.M., so many people walk in late and disturb. 
Some kind of general session to begin in A.M. to accommodate lates. 

• The chairs in Oakwood and Maplewood rooms are horrible! One sinks into that 
depression in the seat and it is torture. Get chairs with flat seats please! 

In spite of my initial fears, I did find information and ideas that will be applicable 
to my classroom and still fit into the school-to-work program. 

• The 2nd day instead of having a fourth option of presentations have simply a 
working session. That way you won't feel as though you're missing a good 
presentation and will use the time as an opportunity to work with your school / 
district. Maybe have brief "Carousels" of ideas, and you could visit a table for 10- 
15 min. and move on. 

• Excellent conference. Thanks. 

• A possible evening kick off and 2 day conference format may to as good. In 
future may need to design session for new teams and then for teams that are more 
advanced in the process of integrated and applied. 

• All involved have done an excellent job of organizing this year's conference in 
response to our evaluations & suggestions. I hope to encourage others from my 
school to attend next year as this conference has developed in strength of forms, 
& it has been very helpful. The sharing & networking is top-notch in 
opportunity! Thank you! It is exciting to be a part of this effort. Stout personnel 
have offered wonderful support throughout the year as well! Thank you for the 
portfolios. Those worked very well! 

• Everything was great! I've learned a lot. 

• Enjoyed. Good information. Move it to the teacher level. 

• Tech collage too small area for everybody to eat. 

• Great conference. 

• Excellent session. Much better than last year. 

• I wish the Super 8 motel would work with the university and give reduced rates 
to people who are attending Conferences and classes at Stout. The Cookout was a 
fantastic idea. It was great to socialize and to make contacts, networking. The 
schedule was well thought out and I also enjoyed the activities that each session 
provided. It was good to apply what was presented. It helped make the connection 
from conference to school applications. Great job! 
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• Great coherence & workshop! Organization, topics, presenters & resources. 

• This conference is an excellent mechanism to develop STW efforts in 
Wisconsin. To improve screen presenters. Also, require attendance of participants, 
from start to finish. How can we get more districts involved? 

• This year's workshop was vastly better than last year's. More information was 
given in a timely manner and because it was in smaller bites, it was much easier to 
digest. Strongly suggest the same format for next year . Would also like to 
recommend having experts t o individually evaluate districts and schools on 
integration progress. 

• Thank you for organizing the conference. The format and sessions content were 
useful for developing integrated curriculum models & strategies for 
implementation at the local level. Please continue the effort next year. 

• The conference was very good. I only wish that someone else from our school 
district was in attendance. It would be more meaningful to come as a team and 
really be working toward integration. I have gained a lot of information and 
understand the school-to-work initiative better. Hopefully by next year we will 
have a team in place and can come to work on specific projects. 

• Break-outs worked well -all very good kept motivated. Sessions very helpful . 
Food could provide more choices in low fat meals, variety of whole grain breads 
plain rolls & bagels instead of muffins & sweet rolls. 

• I didn't have an easily identifiable goal, except to reduce ignorance about 
several areas . I managed to do that. 

• 11 w ?^! d be good t0 have teams share their Projects from these past years. Also 
it would be good to bring middle-school/Junior High into the conference 

• Excellent food! Very good workshops! Great enthusiasm! 

• It would be nice to be done earlier on Thursday to have people with long drives 
home etc., A working lunch and done at 1 :00 would be better. 

• Thank you once again for a most us eful workshop We now know how we will 
present and encourage people in our district to teach with an integrated mind> See 
you next summer! 

• One of the best organized conferences I've attended. I liked the break-out 
sessions. Daily activities were well paced, just the risht amount of work and free 
time. 

• Please include K-12 . Everyone needs to know this. 

• Meetings for Applied Math, Chem., Bio, Communications, etc. 

• If there is a next year, please organize somehow a time when teams with like 
disciplines can get together - like EngVBusiness, Tech/Math, etc. We're to the 
P°' nt ,!f a ' we Or-How about a day or two session during the school year 
with like disciplines ? 

• I enjoyed the conference very much and feel that I learned a lot of techniques 
that I intend to use this year. Thank you. 

« Roads in town were bad due to construction, but conference was much better 
than last year. 

• Well organized conference. I look forward to bringing another team next year 

• Have teams or individuals, submit before conference a task, problem, plan 
lhey are working on to Stout, so Stout knows a bit better who's coming with what 
on their minds. 

• Much more information in usable form. 

• Very functional and helpful workshop! 

• Best Western needs to clean rugs- update bedding. 

• Needs more specific examples of Integ. Cur. in the schools. Maybe have a 
library ol copies of written curriculum with the people who wrote it 
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• Too much food. There were many good sessions. I would have like to attend 
more. I attended seven and would have like to attend nine. In conclusion, the 
sessions were very interesting , useful and a good variety. 

• Thank you for the amount of time and effort you have spent to make this 
conference a success. The conference has given me new information for self 
development and sharing with others. And it has given me time to connect post 
information and activities as a part of the integration starting in our district. 

• Overall, the conference was excellent. I know the intention was to allow 
teams/individuals time to work, but most of the sessions I attended ran very close 
to the scheduled conclusion time dealing with questions and discussions, and very 
little time was left for work. It was good to hear the questions and discussions; 
clearly the participants in the conference are involved with integrated/applied 
curricula and have many concerns. However, the few minutes we were given to 
work seemed inadequate for what we were asked to do as activities. But this 
conference was well worth attending and has , once again, provided me with lots 
of ideas as to how to advance the concepts of applied and integrated curricula. 

• Nice job, Mike. I really enjoyed the conference this year. 

• I am very pleased with the conference. I thought it was informative and well 
organized. 

• I thought the conference was very worthwhile. It was interesting to hear the 
variety of methods of integration. I found it valuable to discover that even though 
our small school could never do a "house" system- we could do many partnering 
activities. Thank you not only for the opportunity to open our minds- but allowing 
us time together to improve our school system. 

• Good job! Well organized! Ran smoothly. 

• Both last year's and this year's conferences were great. I move summer 
conference would be great to report back on our successes at implementing I/A 
locally. 

• Very good organized conference. You do good work! 

• Lets keep it going. We will need help next summer also. 

• Excellent conference,- one of the best I attended, well organized and covered 
tasks pertained to the areas we are in. Conference should be done by noon so 
families with a 6-7 hour drive can get home at a decent hour 

• I would like to extend the conference from 3 to 4 days obtaining specialists in 
the area of integrated studies, etc. 

• Hope you can find funding for next summer. 

• As a first time attendee - more is needed on what integrated curricula is- a better 
definition. 

• Setting up the conference as a model for the way in which things should be 
done was outstanding. I wish formal time for networking have been •» part of this 
excellent conference! 

• Conference was 100% improvement from 1994 for following reasons: 

1 . More focused - less keynotes and more work sessions that clearly connected to 
the theme of conference. 

2. Expectations of participants clear. Plans were started which is first step toward 
implementation. 

3. Social amenities. Picnic's a good idea. Maybe provide some "self-made" 
entertainment- schools or consortiums could put on skits. Not enough mixing. 

4. Folder color codes were a good idea. Good way to organize for planning 
Conference was excellent! Hope it is offered again. I'd like to bring at least 2-3 
district teachers if OK. How long will project continue? 
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INTEREST IN 

FUTURE INTEGRATED AND APPLIED CONFERENCES 

FEEDBACK FORM 

Would you like to see the conference continue next year? 

Yes=69 No=0 

How many days? (Check One) 

TwoDays=10 
Three Days=50 
Four Days=6 
Five Days=3 



Which dates would be best for you. 

June 10-14, 1996=8 
June 17-21, 1996=18 . 
June 24-28, 1996=38 
Anytime=5 

List two or three concepts you would like to see at the Third Annual Integrated and 
Applied Curricula Conference. 

• Access to applied and integrated curriculum texts. More on team building. More on staff 
development 

• Access to applied and integrated materials - reading materials. Ex. America's Choice-High 
Skills/Low Wages. 

• Results-University Admission Standards. Competencies Model Programs. Working well 
in S2W. Youth Apprenticeships - are they working? 

• Methods of increasing administrative support. Presentations by successful applied/ 
integrated programs in every curricular area. 

• Expansion of WIDS development. Curriculum development. Assessment. 

• More concrete examples of integrating, authentic tasks, steps to take, references. 

• Specific applied courses (Perhaps most common "Beginning"). Action plan focus for 
"Down the Road" after initial getting it off the ground type focus. 

• Performance based instruction - WIDS and Best Practices. Learning styles and curriculum 
- Fogarty and multiple intelligence. Career counseling WDGM level 3. 

• Continue with 60-90 minute sessions. Allow us to choose those of interest to us. 

• More time to create curriculum. 

• Team facilitation. 

• Advanced tasks. Bringing your curriculum into nontraditional subjects and topics. 

• Building of actual curriculum and use mentors to help and assist. 



List two or three concepts you would like to see at the Third Annual Integrated and 
Applied Curricula Conference-Continued. 

• What do we know about "Good Integrated" curriculum. What are some good models 
and bad models. 

• Continue with more in-depth seminar - for school to develop integrated curriculum 
models. 

• Assessment development. Extend into all grade levels (K- 12). Successful examples in 
various areas. 

• Assessment development. Expand into middle level education for transition to high 
school. (Sort of expanding it down to middle level). 

• Continuation of all. Especially address Rubrics and sharing. 

• Sharing sessions by local teachers. Incorporate computer technology. Internet training. 

• Continue with guest speakers to keep us current in education changes. Allow to 
continue team building within districts. 

• Multiple intelligences. Integrative thinking activities. Include other teachers that we 
could develop plans with for curriculum change. 

• Sharing by teams/programs at various stages of integrated and/or applied curriculums or 
programs. Continued and expanded workshop sessions. 

• Contextual learning strategies. 

• Study groups as a means to seek information for integrating. More examples of how 
integration has been used on a block schedule. 

• Reinforce areas. Staff planning. Team building. 

• Staff training on integration. Actual implementation of integrated projects. 

• More from staff in academics - local and DPI. 

• School Board members addressing their views of I/A curriculum development; and, 
how schools can get their boards to see the need for implementing. Techniques used 
by the trainers to train individuals in other schools. 

• Work-based learning. Career Centers (Regional). 

• Panel discussions on work and integration. Team building continued. 

• Curriculum mapping. Working with industry to find out matches with curriculum. 

• Authentic assessment. 

• Team building. Authentic assessment. Curriculum mapping. Adolescent psychology. 

• Team building. Curriculum mapping. 

• Networking with exemplary programs. Staff development plans. 

• Network with districts already doing team planning and teaching. Learn more about 
EEN staff role in group teaching/planning. 

• Networking with programs. Using (Computer Technology) in integrated conference. 

• Networking with other teams. Actual tasks and units that schools use. Hard choices 
that science, math English, SS had to cut out of the old teaching units. 

• More networking with districts that are already teaming. "How To" sessions on sellinp 
integration to our district. 
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List two or three concepts you would like to see at the Third Annual Integrated and 
Applied Curricula Conference-Continued. 

• Bring in new local team member. 

• Career counseling for marginal students. Non-carnegie units for diplomas, 

• Outcome-based curricular planning. Networking of successful programs. 

• People from industry and business telling what they need, want. Examples of integrated 
and applied being used. Some possible field trips showing technology, or integrated and 
applied. 

• Alternative grading systems. 

• Input from business/industry relative to authentic tasks. Innovations/experiments relative 
to scheduling, integrated classes etc. - how did they work? 

• Sharing of programs different schools have tried. Whitewater H.S. should come back anr< 
evaluate their progress. Have sessions for beginning integration teams and sessions for 
teams which have attended the conference before. 

• Step by step process for change. Have Robin Fogarty speak to group. 

• Examples of Robin Fogarty's integration plans. 

• Alternatives to the traditional "school day structure". Education in the year 2010 

• School-to-Work. Tech Prep. 

• Invite guidance staff and school board members. 

• Sharing of ideas from schools who have and are integrating curriculum. 

• Networking. Team building. Resources. 

• The results after two years. Maybe on graffiti boards. Update with credit transfer student 
to UW-System, etc. Grading issues. 

• Integrated curriculum and the DPI: Partnering - Secondary and Post (Tech-University). 

• Continuation. 

• Schools using I/A in block schedule schools. More of the same - unable to attend all 
sessions. This reinforces efforts of local consortium. 

• Exemplary programs - presented by the participants. Block scheduling and scheduling 
time for integration. 

• Networking with others in similar curricular areas. 

• Would like to see CHORD math explained. All schools should use this. 

• What is working with schools that have worked with I/A concepts for three years. More 
schools who have really changed. 
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Local Consortium 



♦ Waukesha County=2 

♦ Gatcway=19 

♦ Western Wisconsin=3 

♦ Milwaukee=14 

♦ CESA#6=3 

♦ Western 

♦ CESA#3=6 

♦ Trempealeau Valley Cooperative 

♦ Waunakee Community Schools 

♦ UW-Eau Claire 

♦ FoxValley=2 

♦ Badger=5 

♦ Amery 

♦ Madison Area 

♦ Moraine Park=2 

♦ RUSD 



